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Whether you tune in or turn in 


HEN you can enjoy a radio con- If you just can’t let the dials alone 

cert clad in bathrobe and slip- till the last station signs off, turn in, 
pers, or if your set is handy, listen to _late as it is, with the comfortable as- 
the Sunday sermon in bed, why stand surance that your Westclox will call 
by all night to try for the late stations. | you punctually at the proper time. 


Set your Westclox alarm for the pro- So whether you tune in or turn in, 
gram you want to hear, turn in and you can depend on your Westclox to 
sleep till your Westclox calls you to ring you at whatever time you set. 


tune in. After you have heard the Your choice of several styles priced 

station, set the alarm for the regular from $1.50 to $4.50, each with the 

rising hour and snap out the light. trade mark Westclox on the dial. 
WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S.\A 


Factory: Peru, Ulinois. Jn Canada; Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox 
Big Ben Baby Ben Amerwa Sleep- Meter Jack o’ Lantern ‘ocket Ben 
7 inches tall. Runs 32 hours. 334 inches tall. Steady and 6% inches tall. 4-inch dial. 5 inches tall, Nickel case, § inchee salt Luminous dial A pee ted watch. Stem Nickel plate . watch, Sten 
Steady and repeat alarm, repeat alarm. $3.25. Lumi- Nickel case. Runs 32 hours. inch dial. Back bell alarm. and hands. Back bell alarm. wind and set. Neat hands wind and set. |Black hace 
$3.25. Luminous, $4.50. In nous, $4.50. In Canada, Top bell alarm, $1.50. In oo 32 hours, $2.00. In Runs 32 hours, $3.00. In and dial. Dependable, $1.50. luminous dial nd ha 


Canada, $4.50~--$6.00. $4.50—$6.00. Canada, $2.00. Canada, $3.00. Canada, $4.00. In Canada, $2.00. $2.25. In Cana da , $3.00. 
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HE young bride starting housekeeping—or those 
seeking a first set of silverware—will find in this 26- 
Piece Chest-Buffet of beautiful Tudor Plate all that is desired 
for the small family—silverware for six persons. 
As the need for additional pieces arises, these can be 
purchased separately. In this way a beautiful, complete set 
can be acquired in the most convenient way. 
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DOR PLATE ® 


| 
| By the Makers of Community Plate 


(omplete at #13,00 


Our 20-Year ‘Replacement Guarantee 
Attests Its Quality 























. = Queen Bess 
. Design 





Incidentally the lid of the Chest-Buffet is removable and 
the latter becomes a practical tray that keeps your lovely 
Tudor Plate in perfect order. 

Tudor Plate, created by the makers of famous Community 
Plate, is obtainable in three of the newest and most exquisite 
designs—Queen Bess, Baronet and Duchess. 
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a Pacific island. As she walked 
slowly along the beach she felt the 
little catch in her throat that some- 
times she had known in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, when her favorite 
orchestra rose to some new and un- 
expected height of loveliness. 

It was the hour at which she liked 
Waikiki best, the hour just preced- 
ing dinner and the quick tropic dark- 
ness. The shadows cast by the tall 
coconut palms lengthened and deep- 
ened, the light of the falling sun 
flamed on Diamond Head and tinted 
with gold the rollerssweeping in from 
the coral reef. A few late swimmers, 
reluctant to depart, dotted those 
waters whose touch is like the caress 
of a lover. On the springboard of 
the nearest float a slim brown girl 
poised for one delectable instant. 
What a figure! Miss Minerva, well 
over fifty herself, felt a mild twinge 
of envy —youth, youth like an arrow, 
straight and sure and flying. Like 
an arrow the slender figure rose, then 
fell; the perfect dive, silent and clean. 

Miss Minerva glanced at the face 
of the man who walked beside her. 
But Amos Winterslip was oblivious 
to beauty; he had made that the first 
rule of his life. Born in the Islands, 
he had never known the mainland 
beyond San Francisco. Yet there 
could be no doubt about it, he was 
the New England conscience person- 
ified—the New England conscience 
in a white duck suit. 

“Better turn back, Amos,” sug- 
gested Miss Minerva. “‘ Your dinner’s 
waiting. Thank you so much.” 

“T’ll walk as far as the fence,”’ he 
said. “‘When you get tired of Dan 
and his carryings-on, come to us 
again. We'll be glad to have you.” 

“That’s kind of you,” she an- 
swered in her sharp, crisp way. “But 
I really must go home. Grace is 
worried about me. Of course, she 
can’t understand. And my conduct 
is scandalous, I admit. I came over 
to Honolulu for six weeks, and I’ve 
been wandering about these islands 
for ten months.” 

“As long as that?”’ 

She nodded. 

“T can’t explain it. Every day I 
make a solemn vow I’ll start packing 
my trunks—tomorrow.”’ 

“And tomorrow never comes,” 
said Amos. ‘ You’ve been taken in 
by the tropics. Some people are.” 

“Weak people, I presume you 
mean,” snapped Miss Minerva. 
“Well, I’ve never been weak. Ask 
anybody on Beacon Street.”’ 

“Tt’s a strain in the Winterslips,” 
he said. ‘‘Supposed to be Puritans, 
but always sort of yearning toward 
the lazy latitudes.”’ 


HO 


ISS MINERVA WINTERSLIP was a Bos- 
tonian in good standing and long past 
the romantic age. Yet beauty thrilled 
her still, even the semibarbaric beauty of 
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answered Miss Minerva, her eyes on 
“It’s what sent so many of, 
them adventuring out of Salem Harbor. Those who 
stayed behind felt that the travelers were seeing 
things no Winterslip should look 
at. But they envied them just the 
same—or maybe for that very rea- 


gypsy strain. It’s what sent your 
father over here to set up as a whaier 
and got you born so far from home. 
You know you don’t belong here, 
Amos. You should be living in 
Milton or Roxbury, carrying a little 
green bag and popping into a Boston 


“T've often thought it,’ he ad- 
might have made something of my 


They had come to a barbed-wire 
fence, an unaccustomed barrier on 
that friendly shore. It extended well 
down on the beach; a wave rushed 
up and lapped the final post, then 


“Well, this is where Amos leaves 
off and Dan begins,” she said. “I'l 
watch my chance and run around 
the end. Lucky you couldn't build 


“You'll find your luggage in your 
room at Dan’s, I guess,” Amos 
told her. “Remember what I said 
" He broke off suddenly. 
A stocky white-clad man had ap- 
peared in the garden beyond the 
barrier and was moving rapidly 


Amos Winterslip stood rigid for a 
moment, an angry light flaming in 
his usually dull eyes. ‘ Good-by,” 


“Amos!” cried Miss Minerva 
sharply. He moved on and she fol- 
lowed. ‘‘Amos, what nonsense! 
How long has it been since you speke 


He paused under an algaroba tree. 
“Thirty-one years,’’ he said. 
“Thirty-one years the tenth of last 


“That's long enough,” she told 
him. “Now come around that foolish 
fence of ycurs and hold out your 


“Not me,” said Amos. “I guess 
you don’t know Dan, Minerva, and 
the sort of life he’s led. Time and 


“Why, Dan’s regarded as a big 
she protested. ‘He's re- 


“And rich,” added Amos bitterly. 
“And I’m poor. Yes, that’s the way 


there's a world to come, and ove 
there I reckon Dan's going to get 


Hardy soul though she was, Miss 
Minerva wes somewhat frightened 
by the look of hate on his thin face. 
She saw the uselessness of further 
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“Good-by, Amos,” she said. “I wish I might persuade 
you to come East some day.” 

He gave no sign of hearing, but hurried along the white 
stretch of sand. When Miss Minerva turned, Dan Win- 
terslip was smiling at her from beyond the fence. 

“Helle, there!" he cried. “Come this side of the wire 
and enjoy life again. You're mighty welcome.” 

“How are you, Dan?” 

She watched her chance with the 
waves and jcined him. He took 
both her hands in his. 

“Glad to see you,” he said, and 
his eyes backed him up. Yes, he 
did have a way with women. “It’s 
a bit lonely at the old homestead 
these days. Needa young girl about 
to brighten things up.” 

Miss Minerva sniffed. 

“I've tramped Boston in galoshes 
too many winters,"’ she reminded 
him, “to lose my head over talk like 
that.” 

“Forget Boston,”’ he urged. 

“We're all young in Hawaii. Look 
at me.” 

She did look at him, wonderingly. 
He was sixty-three, she knew, but 
only the mass of wavy white hair 
overhanging his temples betrayed 
his age. His face, burnt to the 
deepest bronze by long years of 
wandering under the Polynesian 
sun was without a line or wrinkle. 
Deep-chested and muscular, he 
could have passed on the mainland 
for a man of jorty. 

“ft see my precious brother 
breught you aa far as the dead line,” 
he remarked as they moved on 
through the garden. “Sent me his 
love, I presume?” 

“I tried to get him to come round 
and shake hands,’’ Miss Minerva 
aaid., Dan Winterslip laughed. 

* Don't deprive pecr Amos of his 
hate for me,” he urged. “It’s about 
all he lives for now. Comes over every night 
and stands under that algaroba tree of his, smok- 
ing cigarettes and staring at my house. Know 
what he's waiting for? He's waiting for the 
Lord to strike me down for my sins. Well, he’s 
# patient waiter, I'll say that for him.” 

Mise Minerva did not reply. Dan's great rambling 
house of many rooms was set in beauty almost too poign- 
ant to be borne. She stood, drinking it all in again, the 
poinciana trees like big crimson umbrellas, the stately 
golden giow, the gigantic banyans casting purple shadows, 
her favorite hau tree, seemingly old as time itself, covered 
with a profusion of yellow blossoms. Loveliest of all were 
the flowering vines, the bougainviilea burying everything 
it touched in brick-red splendor. Miss Minerva wondered 
what her friends who every spring went into sedate ec- 
stasies over the Boston Public Gardens would say if they 
could see what. she saw now. They would be a bit shocked, 
perhaps, for this was too lurid to be quite respectable. A 
ecarlet background—~and a fitting one, no doubt, for Cousin 
Dan 

They reached the door at the side of the house that led 
directly into the living room. Glancing to her right, Miss 
Minerva caught through the lush foliage glimpses of the 
iron fence and tall gates that fronted on Kalia Road. Dan 
opened the door for her and she stepped inside. Like most 
apartments of ita sort in the islands, the living room was 
walled on but three sides; the fourth was a vast expanse 
of wire screening. They crossed the polished floor and 
entered the big hali beyond. Near the front door a Ha- 
waiian woman of uncertain age rose slowly from her chair. 
She was » huge, high-breasted, dignified specimen of that 
vanishing race. 

“Well, Kamaikui, you see I’m back again,” Miss 
Minerva smiled. 

“IT make you welcome,” the woman said. She was only 
a servant, but she spoke with the gracious manner of a 
hostess. 

“Same room you had when you first came over, Mi- 
nerva,” Dan Winterslip announced. “Your luggage is 
there, and a bit of mail that came in on the boat this 
morning. I didn’t trouble to send it up to Amos’ house. 
We dine when you're ready.” 

“T’'ll not keep you long,” she answered, and hurried up 
the stairs 

Dan Winterslip strolled back to his living-room. He 
aat down in a rattan chair that had been made especially 
for him in Hong-Kong and g.anced complacently about 
at the many evidences of his prosperity. His butler 
entered, bearing a tray with cocktails. 

“Two, Haku?" smiled Winterslip. “‘The lady is from 
Boston.” 


“Yes-s,” hissed Haku, and retired soundlessly. 
In a moment Miss Minerva came again into the room. 
She carried a letter in her hand, and she was laughing. 
“Dan, this is too absurd,” she said. 
“What is?” 
“I may have told you that they were getting worried 
about me at home—because I haven't been able to tear 
myself away from Honolulu, I mean. 
Well, they’re sending a policeman 
for me.” 
“A policeman?” 
bushy eyebrows. 


He lifted his 


“T Say, tt Was Awfully Kind of You, 
Letting Me Tatk to You Like That" 
“Te Was Pun,"' She Totd Him. 


“Yes, it amounts to that. It’s not being done openly, of 
course. Grace writes that John Quincy has six weeks’ 
vacation from the banking house and has decided to make 
the trip out here. ‘It will give you someone to come home 
with, my dear,’ says Grace. 

“Isn't she subtle?” 

“John Quincy Winterslip? That would be Grace’s son.” 

Miss Minerva nodded. 

“You never met him, did you, Dan? Well, you will 
shortly, and he certainly won’t approve of you.” 

“Why not?” Dan Winterslip bristled. 

“Because he’s proper. He’s a dear boy; but oh, so 
proper! This journey is going to be a great. cross for him. 
He’ll start disapproving as he passes Albany, and think of 
the long weary miles of disapproval he'll have to endure 
after that.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He’s a Winterslip, ian’t he?” 

“He is; but the gypsy strain missed him completely. 
He’s all Puritan.” 

“Poor boy.” Dan Winterslip moved 
on which stood the amber-colored drinks. “I 


the tray 
“I suppose he’ll 
stop with Roger in San Francisco. Write him there and 
tell him I want him to make this house his home while he’s 
in Honolulu.” 

“That's kind of you, Dan.” 


“I Hope You're Going to Like Us Out Here"’ 
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“Not at all. I like youth around me—even the Puritan 
brand. Now that you’re going to be apprehended and 
taken back to civilization, you’d better have one of these 
cocktails.” 

“Well,” said his guest, “I’m about to exhibit what my 
brother used to call true Harvard indifference.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Winterslip. 

“I don’t mind if I do,” twinkled Miss Minerva, lifting 
a cocktail glass. 

Dan Winterslip beamed upon her. 

“You're a good sport, Minerva,” he remarked as he 
escorted her across the hall. 

“When in Rome,” she answered, 
“T make it a point not to do as the 
Bostonians do. I fear it would prove 
arather thorny path to popularity.” 

“Precisely.” 

‘Besides, I shall be back in Bos- 
ton soon; tramping about to art 
exhibits and Lowell lectures and 
gradually congealing into senility.” 

But she was not in Boston now, 
she reflected as she sat down at the 
gleaming table in the dining room. 
Before her, properly iced, was a 
generous slice of papaya, golden 
yellow and inviting. Somewhere 
beyond the foliage outside the 
screens the ocean murmured rest- 
lessly. The dinner would be per- 
fect, she knew; the island beef dry 
and stringy, perhaps, but the fruits 
and the salad more than atoning. 

“Do you expect Barbara soon?” 
she inquired presently. 

Dan Winterslip’s face lighted like 
the beach at sunrise. 

“Yes, Barbara has graduated. 
She'll be along any day now. Nice 
if she and your perfect nephew 
should hit on the same boat.’’ 

“Nice for John Quincy, at any 
rate,”” Miss Minerva replied. ‘‘We 
thought Barbara a lively, charm- 
ing girl when she visited us in the 
East.” 

“She’s all of that,” he agreed 
proudly. His daughter was his 
dearest possession. “I tell you, 
I’ve missed her. I’ve been mighty 
lonesome.” 

Miss Minerva gave him a shrewd 
look. 

“Yes, I’ve heard rumors,” she 
remarked, “about how lonesome 
you've been.” 

He flushed under his tan. 

“Amos, I suppose?”’ 

“Oh, not only Amos; a great 
deal of talk, Dan. Really, at your 

e ROY 

“What do you mean, my age? I 
told you we're all young out here.” 
He ate in silence for a moment. 
**You're a good sport—I said it and 
I meant it. You must understand 
that here in the islands a man may 
behave a—a bit differently than he 
would on the Back Bay.” 

“At that,” she smiled, ‘all men 
on the Back Bay are not to be 
trusted. I’m not presuming to re- 
buke you, Dan. But for Barbara’s 
sake, why not select as the object of your devotion a 
woman you could marry?” 

“TI could marry this one—if we’re talking about the 
same woman.” 

“The one I refer to,” Miss Minerva replied, “is known, 
rather widely, as the Widow of Waikiki.” 

“This place is a hotbed of gossip. Arlene Compton is 
perfectly respectable.” 

“A former chorus girl, I believe.” 

“Not precisely; an actress—small parts—before she 
married Lieutenant Compton.” 

“And a self-made widow.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” he flared. His gray 
eyes glittered. 

“Tt understand that when her husband’s aéroplane 
crashed on Diamond Head it was because he preferred it 
that way. She had driven him to it.” 

“Lies—all lies!’”’ Dan Winterslip cried. ‘Pardon me, 
Minerva, but you mustn’t believe all you hear on the 
beach.” He was silent for a moment. ‘What would you 
say if I told you I proposed to marry this woman?” 

“I’m afraid I’d become rather bromidic,” she answered 
gently, “‘and remind you that there’s no fool like an old 
fool.” He did not speak. “Forgive me, Dan. I’m your 
first cousin, but a distant relative for ell that. It’s really 
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none of my business. I wouldn’ t care—but I like you, and 
I’m thinking of Barbara.” 

He bowed his head. 

“TI know,” he said, ‘‘Barbara. Well, there’s no need to 
get excited. I haven’t said anything to Arlene about 
marriage—not yet.” 

Miss Minerva smiled. 

“You know, as I get on in years,” she remarked, ‘‘so 
many wise old saws begin to strike me as utter nonsense. 
Particularly that one I just quoted.” He looked at her, 
his eyes friendly again. ‘‘This is the best avocado I ever 
tasted,”’ she added. “But tell me, Dan, are you sure the 
mango is a food? Seems more like a spring tonic to me.” 

By the time they finished dinner the topic of Arlene 
Compton was forgotten and Dan had completely regained 
his good nature. They had coffee on his veranda—or, in 
island parlance, lanai—which opened off one end of the 
living room. This was of generous size, screened on three 
sides and stretching far down onto the white beach. Out- 
side the brief tropic dusk dimmed the bright colors of 
Waikiki. 

“No breeze stirring,”’ said Miss Minerva. 

“The trades have died,”’ Dan answered. He referred to 
the beneficent winds which—save at rare uncomfortable 
intervals—blow across the islands out of the cool north- 
east. ‘I’m afraid we're in for a stretch of kona weather.” 

“T hope not,” Miss Minerva said. 

“It saps the life right out of me nowadays,” he told her, 
and sank into a chair. ‘“‘That about being young, Mi- 
nerva—it’s a little bluff I’m fond of.” 

She smiled gently. 

“Even youth finds the kona hard to endure,”’ she com- 
forted. ‘I remember when I was here before-—in the 80's. 
I was only nineteen, but the memory of the sick wind 
lingers still.” 

“I missed you then, Minerva.” 

“Yes; you were off somewhere in the South Seas.” 

“But I heard about you when I came back; that you 
were tall and blond and lovely, and nowhere near as prim 


as they feared you were going to be. A mondertyl figure, 
they said—but you’ve got that yet.” 

She flushed, but smiled still. 

“Hush, Dan; we don’t talk that way where I come 
from.” 

“The 80’s,” he sighed. “Hawaii was Hawaii then. Un- 
spoiled, a land of opéra bouffe, with old Kalakaua sitting on 
his golden throne.” 

“| remember him,”’ Miss Minerva said. ‘Grand parties 
at the palace. And the afternoons when he sat with his 
disreputable friends on the royal lanai, and the Royal 
Hawaiian Band played at his feet, and he haughtily tossed 
them royal pennies. It was such a colorful, naive spot 
then, Dan.” 

“Tt’s been ruined,” he complained sadly. ‘‘Too much 
aping of the mainland. Too much of your mechanical 
civilization—automobiles, phonographs, radios—bah! 
And yet—and yet, Minerva, away down underneath there 
are deep dark waters flowing still.” 

She nodded, and they sat for a moment busy with their 
memories. Presently Dan Winterslip snapped on a small 
reading light at his side. 

“‘T’ll just glance at the evening paper, if you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, do,” urged Miss Minerva. 

She was glad of a moment without talk. For this, after 
all, was the time she loved Waikiki best. So brief, this 
tropic dusk, so quick the coming of the soft alluring night. 
The carpet of the waters, apple green by day, crimson and 
gold at sunset, was a deep purple now. On top of that ex- 
tinct voleano called Diamond Head a yellow eye was wink- 
ing, as though to hint there might still be fire beneath. 
Three miles down, the harbor lights began to twinkle, and 
out toward the reef the lanterns of Japanese sampans 
glowed intermittently. Beyond, in the roadstead, loomed 
the battered hulk of an old brig slowly moving toward the 
channel entrance. Always, out there, a ship or two, in 
from the East with a cargo of spice or tea or ivory, or east- 
ward bound with a load of tractor salesmen. Ships of all 
sorts—the spick-and-span liner and the rakish tramp; 
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ships from Melbourne and Seattle, New. York and. Yoko- 
hama, Tahiti and Rio, any port on the seven seas. For 
this was Honolulu, the Crossroads: of the Pacific-—the 
glamorous crossroads where, they said, in time ail paths 
crossed again. Miss Minerva sighed. 

She was conscious of a quick movement on Dan's part. 
She turned and looked at him. He had laid the paper on 
his knee and was staring straight ahead. That bluff about 
being young—no good now, for his face was old, old. 

“Why, Dan!” she said. 

“T—I’m wondering, Minerva,” he began slowly. “Tell 
me again about that nephew of yours.” 

She was surprised, but hid it. 

“John Quincy?” she said. ‘He's just the usual thing, 
for Boston—conventional. His whole life has been planned 
for him, from the cradle to the grave. So far he’s walked 
the line. The inevitable preparatory school, Harvard, the 
proper clubs, the family banking house—even gone and got 
himself engaged to the very girl his mother would have 
picked for him. There have been times when [ hoped he 
might kick over—the war. But no, he came back and got 
meekly into the old rut.” 

“Then he’s reliable—steady?” 

Miss Minerva smiled. “Dan, compared with that boy, 
Gibraltar wabbles occasionally.” 

“Discreet, I take it?” 

“He invented discretion. That’s what I’m telling you. 
1 love him; but a little bit of recklessness now and then — 
however, I’m afraid it’s too late now. John Quincy is 
nearly thirty.” 

Dan Winterslip was on his feet, his manner that of a man 
who has made an important decision. Beyond the bamboo 
curtain that hung in the door leading to the living room, a 


light appeared. 
“Haku!” badger called. The Jap came swiftly. 
“Haku, tell the eur—quick-—the big car! I must 


get to the dock before the President Tyler sala for San 
Francisco. Wikiwiki!” 
(Continued on Page 102) 




















“Lookt’’ Roger Cried. 





He Pointed. 


“The Trunk —Lock Smashed!"* He Went Over to Investigate. “And the Box is wre i 
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THE STORY OF IRVING BERLIN 


the middle 90’s—the loitering 90’s, when 

a veteran of the Civil War could still be 
President in Washington and the skirts of American 
womanhood still swept up the dust of our avenues. 

A dirty little barefoot newsboy, already well enough 
known to the rival gangs of Cherry Street as Izzy Baline, 
stood on the edge 
of an East River 


T WAS a sweltering summer afternoon in 


By Alexander Woollcott 


That circumstance suggests ominously that this newsboy 
was a magnate in the making. But, after all, it was not 
thrift or shrewdness or any talent for business which 
finally made a name for him. In these weapons, so often 

forged in the fur- 
nace of the 





pier, there wher« 
Cherry Hiil 
slopes dowr to 
the New York 
water front. It 
was his immedi- 
ute mission in 
life to sell the 
Evening Journal, ie 
& gaudy gazette 3) 
then adventuring tusk 
for the first time - 
in those howling 
headiines of 
which the new 
vohemence was 
serving so well to 
usher in the war 
with far-off 
Spain. A dis- 
couragingly large 
number of copies 
rested still unsold 
under his skinny 
right arm. But, 
firmlyclutcked in 
the damp grasp 
of his left hand, 
five sticxy pen- 
nies bore witness 
to at least some 
business done on 
this his first day 
aa a newsboy. 
For a moment 
he had forgetien 
the dreary need‘ 
of selling the re- ag EN 
mainder. For his : 
large dark eyes 
were happily oc 
cupied with a 
black and reeking : 
ship which the — 








' ghetto, his ar- 
“s senal was passing 
at poor. It so hap- 
pens that he had 
quite another 
Fhe gift—a gift of in- 
exhaustible mel- 
ody; and, in the 
way it has, Amer- 
ica found it out. 
To him, above all 
* others of his day, 
a youngster car- 
ried out of Rus- 
sia in the hold of 
a ship and 
pitched into the 
swarm of strug- 
gling life in the 
lower East Side, 
it was given so to 
catch the rhythm 
of his land and 
time that the 
whole world has 
jogged along to 
the measures of 
his songs; and 


tunes of his have 
traveled farther 
thanevertheship 
he watched load- 
ingforChina that 





Like Jascha Heifetz, Irving Berlin is a 
Russian Jew. When, as sometimes happens 
nowadays, the two of them come together in 
the corner of some lackadaisical studio for a holiday hour 
over the keyboard, it is the meeting of two paths that once 
long ago lay not so far apart. The onlooker, in the midst 
of his amusement at the intricacies of syncopation which 
four truant hands may achieve, can hardly help reflecting 
on the divergence of those paths, on the difference in the 
channels by which the music that was in each boy found 
its way out. 

When Heifetz was the age of that urchin whom the 
crane knocked into the East River, he was toiling eight and 
ten hours a day over his violin and piano lessons. Marked 
in his Russian cradle for a virtuoso, he was guarded like a 
latter-day Ark of the Covenant—an ark that was borne 
overseas to America at last because art flows unerringly to 
whatever land hoards the gold of the world. One who has 
seen Heifetz in the Pyrenees spending an afternoon glee- 
fully shying stones at an unoffending tree can guess what 
kind of dreary, treadmill childhood the world must com- 
pensate him for, now that lessons are over. What music 
Berlin knows he learned on the sidewalks of New York. 
It seems to have been the school of schools for him. 


Earliest Memories 


F THE Russia he left behind when he was four years old 

he now remembers nothing save the excitement of one 
terrifying night when he lay on a blanket beside the road 
and saw the darkness shrinking back from the flames of 
his burning home. All his village was ashes by daylight. 
Of the voyage to America he remembers nothing save the 
bunks below decks on which he and his folks were shelved. 
To this day a scar on his forehead is a souvenir of the 
penknife that dropped on him from the bunk above the 
one on which he had been deposited. 

It was a refugee rabbi and his household that fled from 
village to village and finally came to America in 1892. 
Israel was the youngest of eight. They touched New York 
at the Battery. It was before Ellis Island and before the 
gates swung to in the face of the wistful migration. 

There were dis- 
mal tenements and 








water front tattle 

reported as about 
to set sail for an 
incredibly distant place called China. Over her rails there 
peered an oeeasional yellow face, just such a funny yellow 
face as looked out at him from the windows over by the 
Bowery when he scuttled by on his way to Chambers 
Street, where, it seemed, he could get the papers which an 
absurdly ordered world then expected him to sell at a 
menstrous profit to passing strangers. It was pleasant to 
forget their almost universal indifference to Evening 
Journals in gazing at this craft which would soon put out 
for the mysterious East. 
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Ain Zast River Adventure 


NDEED, she proved so engaging a spectacle that the boy 

paid little heea toa crane which had been doggedly swing- 
ing to and fro all afternoon between a near-by coal barge 
and a row of carts waiting on the pier to carry its cargo to 
the cellars of the city. Thus the returning crane was able 
to catch him, sweep him through the air and drop him into 
the deep water of the East River, which swirls, littered 
and greasy, there between the Manhattan piers. 

There was !aughter and shrill clamor along the rails of 
the big ship. There was much conscientious calling for the 
police along the bustling pier. But it was an Irish wharf 
rat of no official standing who parted recklessly with his 
shoes and jumped in after the small merchant. After- 
ward the ambulance surgeon confided to the nurse in 
Gouverneur Hospitel thet the kid must have gone down 
for the third time, there was so much of the East River 
inside him, The newspapers were doubtless drifting sog- 
gily out to sea by this time, but some of Mr. Hearst's 
more emphatic tidings could have been read by anyone 
who held Izzy Baline’s shirt up to a mirror. And as they 
stretched him out on a cot in the hospital, they laughed at 
discovering: that his clenched left hand still held all five 
of the pennies 


Mr. Iroing Bertin Photographed With the Author 


afternoon thirty 
years ago. It was 
this gift which 
made a name for 
him; and the name 
is not Israel Baline. 
You know him as 
Irving Berlin. 
This is his story. 
As it is written here 
it will be left to you 
to guess by what 
alchemy he trans- 
muted into music 
the jumbled sounds 
of his life—the 
wash of the river 
against the black- 
ened piers, the 
alarms of the street 
cars, the roar of the 
Elevated, the 
frightening scream 
of the fire engines, 
the polyglot hub- 
bub of the curbs 
and doorsteps of his 








ghetto sweatshops 
awaiting them be- 
hind that famous 
sky line which glis- 
tened opalescent in 
the morning sun- 
light. A kinsman, 
duly apprised of 
their advent, had 
sent a lumbering 
truck down to the 
landing to trans- 
port them and their 
baggage to the 
waiting basement 
in Monroe Strect 
which was to be 
their first home in 
the new land. The 
baggage was such 
odds and ends of 
clothing and furni- 
ture and frying 
pans as had been 
hauled from the 
flames when the 
house was burned 
in Russia. Of 
course therewas the 
feather bed, a big, 
soft mattress into 
the depths of which 
a small boy could 
sink out of sight as 
into the East River. 
It was such a one 
as the bride’s folks 
always provide 
when a Jewish girl 








own East Side, the 
brassy jangle of 
the hurdy-gurdies, 
the cries of the fruit venders and pushcart peddlers, the 
chants in the synagogues, the whine and squeals of China- 
town, the clink of glass and the crack of revolvers in saloons 
along the Bowery; above all, the plaintive race notes, the 
wail of his sorrowing tribe, the lamentation of a people 
harried and self-pitying cince time out of mind. 
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Returning From Europe With a Prise Pelice Dog for Mr. 5. H. Harris 


is married in Rus- 
sia. Mrs. Baline 
had issued her eight 
children into an unwelcoming world from that bed, and 
she did not propose to set up housekeeping in America 
without it. 

The first greecing to the apprehensive newcomers-was 
not amiable. It seldom is. Your settler no sooner finds his 
way about in a new land than he turns and scowls at those 
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coming after him. The hazing of freshmen is always 
attended to by the nouveaux riches sophomores. It is 
never the grizzled old-timers in any army camp who are 
most contemptuous of the rookies. The history of America 
could be written in terms of the scorn which each wave of 
immigration has heaped on its immediate successor. Con- 
sider the instance of the father of the four Marx brothers, 
who came indignantly to this country when the thralldom 
of Alsace-Lorraine was new. He alighted at the Battery 
and walked up Broadway wearing a high green hat. This 
jaunty but unfamiliar headpiece proved displeasing to a 
passing resident whose disapproval took the form of 
vegetables. A tomato was his criticism. The outraged 
newcomer, feeling a decent resentment at such destructive 
comment, gave chase and finally ran the critic down. 
Something pretty satisfying in the way of Alsatian 
revanche would then and there have been exacted had not 
the newcomer recognized, just in time at this close.range, 
that his captive was a cousin who had but recently pre- 
ceded him to the land of opportunity. 

Thus it is ever. And the Baline children, peering shyly 
over the edge of their chariot as it clattered over the 
cobblestones of the Battery, were greeted by jeering 
crowds of children whose brogues and garbs suggested that 
they themselves had scarcely got the salt air of their own 
sea voyage out of their lungs. Yet their jeer of jeers was 
“Greenhorn! Greenhorn! Oh, gee, look at the ole 
greenhorns!”’ 

The old greenhorns and the young greenhorns were 
distributed through the three compartments of that 
Monroe Street basement in whatever of space was left 
after the necessary preémptions for eating and cooking. It 
was only when the Balines had begun to adjust themselves 
to the economic scheme of things and the first wages were 
dribbling in that they moved to a slightly airier tenement 
around the corner in Cherry Street. 


Early Musical Education 


HERE were six children in this home. The eldest son 

had remained behind in Russia and the eldest daughter 
had married. The four younger girls were soon bent over 
beadwork by what little light could filter down through 
the basement windows. The middle brother became at 
once a faithful hustler in the sweatshops of the quarter. 
At times the entire household sold papers on the street. 
Izzy, the youngest, was at first too young to send forth 
on such enterprises. Then and for a long time 
thereafter he was regarded as a total loss. 

The father found irregular work as 
one competent to certify to the 
kosher meat in the butcher shops. 
At the approach of Rosh Ha- 
shana and Yom Kippur he 
toiled also as a choirmaster. 
For in Russia the elder 
Baline had been a cantor, 
like his grandfather and 
his great-grandfather 
before him. And since 
his youngest was his 
last chance, he was 
grimly determined 
that his Israel 
should somehow 
fall heir to this 
legacy of piety and 
sweet sound. 

The boy had a 
clear true soprano 
voice —a plaintive 
voice tuned to the 
grieving of the 
Schule, thesame in- 
strument for woeful 
chant with which 
two of his contem- 
poraries have sung 
their way into the 
favor of their genera- 
tion, one under the name 
of Eddie Cantor and the 
other under the name of 
Al Jolson. Jolson, too, is the . 
son of a cantor, He, too, 
learned to walk in Russia and 
he, too, found the way to Broad- 
way by the route of the honkey tonks. 

Within the narrow limits of Talmudic 
learning, the, elder Baline was a scholarly mM 
fellow, and his Israel’s blundering, woolly- 
witted hopelessness at the devotional les- 
sons aroused all his wrath and his despair. But he had 
great hopes of the boy’s future as a cantor, and especially 
in the year when the youngest was going to chader, the 
frail transplanted rabbi spent his.strength training this 
small son’s voice for the music which is the plaint of a 
homeless people to the great Jehovah. 
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He was only eight when his father died, and his mother 
became in name what truly she had always been—the head 
of the family. She was an austere and pious and heavily 
burdened woman, who held the purse and cooked the food 
for all her tribe. She never learned the speech or the folk 
ways of the new land to which she had come, nor dreamed 
what was going on in the turbulent world around her. She 
had no time for that world. Hers was a hungry brood, 
and later she was busy playing midwife and general help 
when three sets of grandchildren came to bend her patient 
back further. 

The world grew easier for her when, to her surprise and 
inner amusement, this absurd new country began to pay 
handsomely for the 
songs her youngest 


and moved grandly from throne to throne, she grew stub- 
born about the shiny rocker and would not have it sup- 
planted while she lived. Now her daughter cherishes it in 
memery of her. 

The chair represented rest which came at last ip the iate 
afternoon of a life of hardship. It was the hardship that 
has been the portion of all the pioneer women since the 
first settlers pushed their way into the American wilder- 
ness. If for those who came last there were no trees to 
fell or ground to break, there was, in all conscience, toil as 
great of another sort. If there were no savages peering, 
hostile, into their poor little clearing, there were other 
dangers of another kind of wilderness that pressed close 
all around—dan- 
gers shrewdly 





wrote. The songs : 
themselves did not ' 

greatly interest her, 
and it was not until 
the war that she 
consented to make 
the journey to a 
theater and hear 
him sing one of 
them. That was 
in the soldier show 
which Sergeant 
Berlin wrote be- 
tween taps and 
reveille at Camp 
Upton. On the vast 
Century stage she 
saw him crouched, 
small and forlorn, 
over the scrubbing 
pail of the kitchen 
police. It was a 
tiny figure set in a 
very arena of be- 
ribboned generals 
pleasingly mingled 
for that evening 
with the haute 
noblesse of Broad- 
way. When the thin 
sweet thread of 
song trailed its way 


















































scented by the Jew- 
ish fathers and 
mothers who came 
in the final migra- 
tion and who there- 
fore guarded with 
all the sterner hand 
the broods they 
brought with them 
into the New Warid. 
Yet in our time we 
have all read tales 
of the lower East 
Side written by 
men who seemed 
quite unaware that 
in the swarming 
tenements of its 
meanest street 
there were homes 
as strong in love 
and goodness as 
any one could find 
behind the green 
lawns and white 
pickets cf a New 
England village. 
For a long time 
the Balines were as 
poor as a family can 
be, and if there was 
to be food enough 
to go round, each 
child had to be 
counted on for 
some of it. It was 
the tribal custom 
for each of them te 
bring back and de- 
posit in the motk- 
er’s lap at sundown 
whatever silver had 
been earned that 

















to the end of the 
plaintive refrain 
which began “ Poor 
little me, I’m a 
K. P.,” there was 
one of those roar- 
ing responses 
which come but 
once in a blue 
moon and warm 

a minstrel’s heart 
beyond all telling. 
Probably that was 
Irving Berlin's 
mostexultant night, 
and such was the 
buoyant cheering 
that an onlooker had 
the illusion of a small 
troubadour being lifted 
onto the fond and de- 
lighted shoulders of the 
mob. But tothe troubadour’s 
mother, in her innocent literal- 
ness, the dejection of the song 
spoke too clearly; and she went 
home to her rocking-chair in the 
Bronx, oppressed with the feeling that 

New York was picking on her youngest. 
That rocking-chair was part of the stiff and 
ugly set which he had bought for her: on 
the installment plan when his first royalties came in. If 
you ever bought a copy of such ribald and undomestic dit- 
ties as My Wife’s Gone to the Country or Call Me Up 
Some Rainy Afternoon, you helped pay for that chair. Mrs. 
Baline would never have another, and when money began 
to pour in so abundantly that she might have had a palace 


The Late Letand Sterry, Irving Bertin and Walter Damresch 


day by collars 
sewed, errands run, 
beads strung or 
papers sold, The reason the young Israel's fist never gave 
up the pennies that day even at the bottom of the East 
River was because the boy had no impulse half so strong 
as his deep sense of the need of money in the tenement 
in Cherry Street, no embarrassment half so scalding as the 
knowledge that of all the contributions to the family war 
chest his were always the smallest and the most irregular. 
Those pennies were due in the lap of his mother’s apron. 
Wherefore, even while drowning, he could hardly be ex- 
pected to let go of them. 


Cherry Street Gang Wars 


HE meagerness of his own contributions was jess a 

matter of mark during the few years while he was still 
sidiing reluctant to school—just such a multitudinous East 
Side school as the one in which Myra Kelly gathered her 
moving legends of the ghetto children. But even then he 
shirked the opportunities of the free hours and gave his 
first loyalty rather to the hot war of the Cherry Street 
gangs. Their battles were not infrequently marked by 
bloodletting, the military tactics of the Stone Age and an 
occasional atavistic return to mayhem; and they aroused 
the same passionate loyalty which, in other strata of 
American life, is drained off by Lawrenceville and Andover. 
It is worth noting in these more troubled days that the 
wars were never race wars, and only on great occasions, 
such as the holy eve of All Saints’ Day, did the affable and 
reasonably tolerant Irish kids of Cherry Hill feel moved to 
pluck the Jewish boys from the doorsteps and drop them 
into the East River. That was how Izzy Baline and many 
of his contemporaries learned to swim. In time he became 
both ambitious and amphibious enough 'to swim as far as 
Brooklyn. 

An added peril of the deep was the danger that the cops 
would pinch you for making so public an appearance in a 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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HONEYSUCKLE COTTAGE 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


WRIGHT 





ashes out of his pipe. For a while he sat, silent and 
pensive, staring into the fire. Then with a little sud- 
den movement he stooped and patted his dog, William, 
asleep or the rug, and, 
leaning back, refilled 


4) sine RODMAN bent forward and knocked the 
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“It was a condition of the will that I should reside 
there for the whole of the first year and for six months 
in every year that followed. Failing to do this, I 
was to forfeit the five thousand pounds.” ” 

“Tt must be great 
fun making a freak 





his pipe and lit it. The 
flame of the match 
shone for # moment on 
his strong, capable 
face. Outside, the 
storm raged against 
the window, for it was 
an eerie night of how!- 
ing wind and driving 
rain. 

“Do you believe in 
ghosts?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

I weighed the ques- 
tion thoughtfully. I 
was a little surprised, 
for nothing in our 
previous conversation 
had suggested 
topile. 

“Well, 1 don’t like 
them, if that’s what 
you mean. [ was 
butted by one as a 
child,” , 

“*Ghostsa,’’ said 
James with some 


the 


bruequeness; “not 
goats.” 

“Oh! Do I believe 
in ghosta?”’ 

“Exarily.” 

“Weil, yes—and 


no 

“That,” said James, 
“ie a fat iot of help. 
il put it another 
way. Do you believe 
in haunted houses? Do 
you believe that it is 
possible for a malign 
influence to envelop a 
place and work a spell 
on all who come within 
its radius?” 

“Well” —1 
tated—“‘wetl, no 
yes.” 

Jamea looked at me 
with dislike. 

“Are you always as 
bright as this?” he 
arked sourly. 


hesi- 


and 








will,” I mused. “I 
often wish I was rich 
enough to do it.” 

“This wasn’t a freak 
will. The condition 
was perfectly intelli- 
gible. Aunt Leila was 
a firm believer in the 
influence of environ- 
ment. She insertedthis 
clause in order to com- 
pel me to move from 
London to the coun- 
try. She had always 
objected to my living 
in Londen, maintain- 
ing that it hardened 
me and made my out- 
look on life sordid. 
She never liked my 
stuff, poor soul.” 

“T see,” 

“So I went down 
to Honeysuckle Cot- 


tage and —— Well, 
I’ll tell you the whole 
story.” 


James’ first impres- 
sions of Honeysuckle 
Cottage were, he tells 
me, wholly favorable. 
He was delighted with 
the place. It was a 
low, rambling, pictur- . 
esque old house with 
funny little chimneys 
and a red roof, placed 
in the middle of the 
most charming coun- 
try. With its oak 
beams, its trim gar- 
den, its trilling birds 
and its rose-hung 
porch, it was the ideal 
spot for a writer. It 
was just the sort of 
place, he reflected 
whimsically, which his 
aunt had loved to 
write about in her 
books. Even the apple- 
cheeked old house- 
keeper who attended 








“Of course,’ I went 
“one haa read 
stories. Henry James’ 
Turn of the Screw, for example. And Dunsany, I think, 
has one.” 

“I'm not talking about fiction, fool. Of course there are 
thousands of haunted houses in fiction.” 

“Well, in real life Well, look here, I once, as a 
matter of fact, did meet a man who knew a fellow =/ 

“T once tived in a haunted house,” he said. If James 
Rodman has a fault it is his tendency to be a bad listener. 
I think it must be the result of always writing those mys- 
tery stories of his. You know how the detective in those 
tales always jumps on his friend and shushes him down if 
he tries to get a word in edgeways. James has become 
rather like that, “It cost me five thousand pounds. That 
is to say, that is the sum I sacrificed by not remaining there. 
I have spoken to you about my Aunt Leila, the one who 
wrote sentimental novels.”’ 

“James!” I cried. “I beg of you! De mortuis, you know. 
Remember she is dead.” 

“T know she’s dead, fathead. That's the whole point of 
the story. I wasn't going to say anything against her.” 

I was relieved, In past years, you see, i had frequently 
heard James Rodman speak his mind on the subject of his 
Aunt Leila and her books, and I was fearing another out- 
burst. For James, I regret to say, was ashamed of his gifted 
relative. 

The lush sentimentalism of Leila May Pinckney, which 
was so dear te her enormous public, revolted him. He 
had always heid rigid views on the art of the novel and 
maintained that the artist should not descend to sloppy 
love stories, but should stick austerely to revolvers, cries 


on, 





“Gallant, Damme! By Jove! By Gad! Yes, Gatiant, by George!" Exctaimed the Soldierty Man 


in the night, missing papers, mysterious Chinamen and 
dead bodies—with or without gash in throat. 

I had never myself read anything by the late Mise Pinck- 
ney, but I knew that by those entitled to judge she had 
been regarded as preéminent in her particular form of 
literature. The critics usually headed their reviews of her 
books with the words: 


ANOTHER PINCKNEY 
Or, sometimes, more offensively: 


ANOTHER PINCKNEY!!! 


And once, dealing with, I think, The Love Which Pre- 
vails, the literary expert of the Scrutinizer had compressed 
his entire critique into the single phrase, “Oh, God!” 

“What I was going to say when you interrupted me,” 
resumed James, “was that when my Aunt Leila died I 
found she had left me five thousand pounds and the house 
in the country where she had lived for the last twenty 
years of her life.” He paused. 

“Fancy that!” I said. 

“Twenty years,” repeated James. ‘Grasp that, for it 
has a vital bearing on what follows. Twenty years, mind 
you, and she turned out two novels and twelve short stories 
regularly every year, besides a monthly page of Advice to 
Young Girls in one of the magazines. That is to say, forty 
of my Aunt Leila’s novels and no fewer than two hundred 
and forty of her short stories were written under the roof 
of Honeysuckle Cottage.” 
“A pretty name,” I said. 





to his needs might 
have stepped straight 
out of one of them. 

It seemed to James that his lot had been cast in pleasant 
places. He had brought down his books, his pipes and his 
golf clubs, and was hard at work finishing the best thing he 
had ever done. The Secret Nine was the title of it; and on 
the beautiful summer afternoon on which this story opens 
he was in the study, hammering away at his typewriter, at 
peace with the world. The machine was running sweetly, 
the new tobacco he had bought the day before was proving 
admirable, and he was moving on all six cylinders to the 
end of a chapter. 

He shoved in a fresh sheet of paper, chewed his pipe 
thoughtfully for a moment, then wrote rapidly: 


“For an instant Lester Gage thought that he must have 
been mistaken. Then the noise came again, faint but un- 
mistakable—a soft scratching on the outer panel. 

“His mouth set in a grim line. Silently, like a panther, 
he made one quick step to the desk, noiselessly opened a 
drawer, drew out his automatic. After that affair of the 
poisoned needle, he was taking no chances. Still in dead 
silence, he tiptoed to the door; then, flinging it suddenly 
open, he stood there, his weapon poised. 

“On the mat stood the most beautiful girl he had ever 
beheld. A veritable child of Faérie. She eyed him for a 
moment with a saucy smile; then with a pretty, roguish 
look of reproof she shook a dainty forefinger at him. 

*“**T believe you've forgotten me, Mr. Gage!’ she fluted 
with a mock severity which her eyes belied.” 


James stared at the paper dumbly. He was utterly per- 
plexed. He had not had the slightest intention of writing 














anything like this. To begin with, it was his unbroken rule 
never to permit girls to enter his stories. He held that a 
detective story should have no heroine. Heroines only held 
up the action and tried to flirt with the hero when he should 
have been busy locking for clews, and then went and let the 
villain kidnap them by some childishly simple trick. No, 
no girls for James, 

And yet here was this creature with her saucy smile and 
her dainty forefinger horning in at the most important 
point in the story. It was uncanny. 

He looked once more at his scenario. 
was all right. 

In perfectly plain words it stated that what happened 
when the door opened was that a dying man fell in and 
after gasping, ‘‘The beetle! Tell Scotland Yard that the 
blue beetle is ’ expired on the hearth rug, leaving 
Lester Gage not unnaturally somewhat mystified. Noth- 
ing whatever about any beautiful girls. 

In a curious mood of irritation, James scratched out the 
offending passage, wrote in the necessary corrections and 
put the cover on the machine. It was at this point that he 
heard William whining. 

The only blot on this paradise which James had so far 
been able to discover was the infernal dog, William. Belong- 
ing nominally to the gardener, on the very first morning he 
had adopted James by acclamation, and he maddened and 
infuriated James. He had a habit of coming and whining 
under the window when James was at work. The latter 
would ignore this as long as he could; then, when the thing 
became insupportable, would bound out of his chair, to see 
the animal standing on the gravel, gazing expectantly up 
at him with a stone in his mouth. William had a weak- 
minded passion for chasing stones; and on the first day 
James, in a rash spirit of camaraderie, had flung one for 
him. Since then James had thrown no more stones; but 
he had thrown any number of other solids, and the garden 
was littered with objects ranging from match boxes to a 
plaster statuette of the young Joseph prophesying before 
Pharaoh. And still William came and whined, an optimist 
to the last. 

The whining, coming now at a moment when he felt 
irritable and unsettled, acted on James much as the 
scratching on the door had acted on Lester Gage. Silently, 
like a panther, he made one quick step to the mantelpiece, 
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removed from it a china mug bearing the legend A Present 
From Clacton-on-Sea, and crept to the window. 

And as he did so a voice outside said, “‘Go away, sir, go 
away!” and there followed a short, high-pitched bark 
which was certainly not William's. William was a mixture 
of Airedale, setter, bull terrier and mastiff; and when in 
vocal mood, favored the mastiff side of his family. 

James peered out. There on the porch stood a girl in 
blue. She held in her arms a small fluffy white dog, and she 
was endeavoring to foil the upward movement toward this 
of the blackguard William. William’s mentality had been 
arrested some years before at the point where he imagined 
that everything in the world had been created for him to 
eat. A bone, a boot, a steak, the back wheel of a bicycle— 
it was all one to William. If it was there he tried to eat it. 
He had even made a plucky attempt to devour the remains 
of the young Joseph prophesying before Pharaoh. And it 
was perfectly plain now that he regarded the curious wrig- 
gling object in the girl’s arms purely in the light of a snack 
to keep body and soul together till dinnertime. 

“William!” bellowed James. 

William looked courteously over his shoulder with eyes 
that beamed with the pure light of a life’s devotion, wagged 
the whiplike tail which he had inherited from his bull- 
terrier ancestor and resumed his intent scrutiny of the 
fluffy dog. 

“Oh, please!"’ cried the girl. “This great rough dog is 
frightening poor Toto.” 

The man of letters and the man of action do not always 
go hand in hand, but practice had made James perfect in 
handling with a swift efficiency any situation that in- 
volved William. A moment later that canine moron, 
having received the present from Clacton in the short 
ribs, was scuttling round the corner of the house, and 
James had jumped through the window and was facing the 
girl. 

She was an extraordinarily pretty girl. Very sweet and 
fragile she looked as she stood there under the honeysuckle 
with the breeze ruffling a tendril of golden hair that strayed 
from beneath her coquettish little hat. Her eyes were very 
big and very blue, her rose-tinted face becomingly flushed. 
All wasted on James, though. He disliked all girls, and par- 
ticularly the sweet, droopy type. 

“Did you want to see somebody?" he asked stiffly. 
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‘Just the house,” said the girl, “if it wouldn’t be giving 
any trouble. I do so want to see the room where Mise 
Pinckney wrote her books. This is where Leila May 
Pinckney used to live, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; Iam her nephew. My name is James Rodman.” 

“Mine is Rose Maynard.” 

James led the way into the house, and she stopped with 
a cry of delight on the threshold of the morning room. 

“Oh, how too perfect!” she cried. “So this was her 
study?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What a wonderful place it would be for you to think in 
if you were a writer toc.” 

James held no high opinion of women’s literary taste, 
but nevertheless he was conscious of an unpleasant shock. 

“T am a writer,” he said coldly. “I write detective 
stories.” 

“T—I’'m afraid’’—she blushed 
often read detective stories.” 

“You no doubt prefer,”” said James, still more coldly, 
“the sort of thing my aunt used to write.” 

“Oh, I love her stories!’ cried the girl, clasping her 
hands ecstatically. ‘Don’t you?” 

“T cannot say that I do.” 

“ce What? ” 

“They are pure apple sauce,” said James sternly; “just 
nasty blobs of sentimentality, thoroughly untrue to life.’ 

The girl stared. 

“Why, that’s just what's so wonderful about them, their 
trueness to life! You feel they might all have happened. 
I don’t understand what you mean.” 

They were walking down the garden now. James held 
the gate open for her and she passed through into the road. 

“Well, for one thing,” he said, ‘I decline to believe that 
a marriage between two young people is invariably pre- 
ceded by some violent and sensational experience in which 
they both share.” 

“ Are you thinking of Scent o’ the Blossom, where Edgar 
saves Maud from drowning?” 

“T am thinking of every single one of my aunt’s books.” 
He looked at her curiously. He had just got the solution of 
a mystery which had been puzzling him for some time. 
Almost from the moment he had set eyes on her she had 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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"E WAS down on the passenger 
H list as Albert Laidlaw. Read- 
ing this name among the steam- 
ship arrivala in the evening paper, 
he wondered what the boys back in 
Wyoming would think of it. “ Albert” 
was something of an affectation, he 
believed; he had been christened Bert. 
Everyone out there knew him as 
Bert. The boys would think perhaps 
that because he had sold his bunch of 
cattle and been to Europe, where 
things were a little more effeminate, 
he had tacked something fancy onto 
his name. He was not to blame. He 
had signed himself “Bert.” If the 
ship reporter had to change that name 
at all, he might have made it plain 
“Ai” and let it goat that. “Albert” 
‘id not fit a cattleman of thirty whose 
wrists were still lean and brown from 
the sun and the pull of leather, rope 
and thong. [It was not a name that 
even fitted a man off the range, oc- 
cupying the deserted apartment of 
his friend, that well-known young 
clubman. Austin Westall. 

Laidlaw glanced about the living 
room of his borrowed quarters, real- 
izing that he was here because of 
vague obligation. He had taken young 
Weatall from his own ranck to the 
Yellowstone during two summer 
months, and when he met Westall in 
Ciro’s in Paris and told him that he 
felt in large hotels like a bull in a 
buggy, the New Yorker had said, 
“Well, God bless your durned old 
hide! Here's the key to my shack in 
New York. There are slip covers all 
over the place, but get a valet and 
make yourself at home, old scout.” 

Bert had felt that to refuse that 
offer would be like refusing a drink; 
obligations of hospitality were at- 
tended by obligations of acceptance. 
He was not et tome in Austin West- 
all's apartment. It was lonelier than 
a hotel, and hotels were lonelier than 
the Bad Lands in a norther! 

Laidlaw got up from the sofa, 
opened the window, listened to the 
curious pulsing of the city. It re- 
minded him through quite a different 
sense organ of the curious pulsing of 
heat waves in the desert country in 
midsummer. It brought back to him 








find the bottom of a rocky cafion on 
her own account. Lost for five days. 
He had found her. He had heard the 
whinny of her fleabitten mare. He had 
spent two more days taking her back 
to Borie’s dude ranch, trying to make 
out whether he had recovered a fairy 
orawitch. At any rate, it was impos- 
sible to get rid of her. The memories 
of those two days constituted some- 
thing Bert Laidlaw’s lips had never 
expressed and never could. If he had 
not felt that to speak of them was 
some kind of sacrilege he would not 
have been able to express anything 
of them, because there was a kind 
of chaste mystery about them like an 
excursion to another world. 

He had been a fool! He had waited 
on her, tended her, laughed with her, 
galloped with her, cooked for her, 
wrapped her up in blankets, watched 
over her when the stars were big in 
the black dome, looked at her when 
she was looking elsewhere, and stam- 
mered and gagged when he tried to 
talk to her. 

When she said good-by to him she 
had whispered, ‘‘ Weil, so long, you 
big lovable dumb-waiter. Some day 
you ought to learn something about 
women.” 

She was not yet eighteen then. The 
way she talked and her point of view 
had thrilled Laidlaw, but it had made 
him shiver. The look in her father’s 
tired brown eyes when Bert had 
ridden in with her after those days 
had made the Westerner feel like a 
man who eats bread with sand in it; 
but the look in Barbara’s blue eyes 
was the look of a child shining through 
the look of an old and hardened fe- 
male cynic. Bert was not used to more 
than two kinds of women’s eyes— bad 
and wild or tame and good. It was 
terrible to see all four qualities in one 
pair. Above all, he had sense enough 
to know that he could play no part in 
her life—he lacked all the prepara- 
tion, background, atmosphere de- 
manded. He was a fool to carry her 
picture around! He was a fool to 
admit that he had sold his cattle and 
taken a Continental journey to forget 
her! He was a fool to wonder whether 
she had seen his name as a steamship 








the memory of a long, long ride in 
the parched dryness with a girl—a 
young thing— not quite human—more 
iike a golden unreality 

Well, there above the mantel was the oil portrait of an 
eighteenth-century gentleman in riding clothes. It was 
reflected in & Spanish mirror on the opposite wall. Laid- 
law etopped before that reflection of himself, comparing 
his own lean body with that in the portrait, his own lean 
jaws and blue eyes, cold and yet merry, with those of the 
forgotten English squire. Their noses were rather similar, 
long and with @ certain delicacy around the nostrils. But 
the portrait was a pink-fleshed personality—cold water 
and scrubbing and rubbing. His own skin was tanned; 
sun and wind had browned and dried and crinkled it. 
Winter winds on the range had traced furrows into it—the 
furrows of laughter in circles about the thin lips, furrows of 
alert observation about the eyes. In any case, the brown 
tint of his skin emphasised the bright blue of his eyes. 

Mirrors were not a familiar accompaniment to his life 
and caiculations. He turned from his own reflection. On 
the mantel were three portraits of beautiful young women. 
Society girls! Friends of Westall; strange beings, cold and 
proud and perhaps unprincipled—who knows? 

The portrait of one of them was like a portrait of a 
queen, The head was held high, the throat-wag quite per- 
fect, the figure, Laidlaw thought, was patrician. That was 
the word—“patrician!” And yet he was repelled by it, 
He took out the much-worn leather case which had carried 
around Europe his passport and his letter of credit. Be- 
tween the two was a half-tone picture of a girl he had taken 
from a magazine which publishes pictures of smart people 
at horse shows and polo games to show how they are clad, 
and other representations of them at the Lido in Venice or 
at Palm Beach to show how they are not. 





Ne Acked No Questions; He Was Staring Painfully, Waiting. Hise Thin Lips Moved. He Wet 


Them With the Tip of Hise Tongue 


This was the portrait of a New York debutante, and her 
eyes looked out of the rather worn and frayed clipping with 
the same enigma. One could not say readily whether they 
were the eyes of a saint, with a warm heart and infinite 
potentiality, or the eyes of a wild hawk, still young, but 
destined to be a bird of prey. In those eighteen-year-old 
eyes there was that strange enigma, that poise between 
hell and heaven, something brave and something crushed, 
something inspiring and something decadent and desper- 
ate. She was a little person; golden hair, quick move- 
ments, but with the curious faculty of becoming at times 
the center of a great and admirable and spreading aura like 
a tiny piece of radium which can energize mountains. 

Laidlaw put back into his worn leather wallet the maga- 
zine half-tone of Miss Barbara Milborne. He was a fool to 
carry it around! He was a fool to carry the picture of the 
daughter of F. Grant Milborne! Milborne was a college 
graduate. Milborne was a broker. Milborne was one cf 
the New York Milbornes. He belonged to such-and-such- 
and-such city clubs and so-and-so-and-so country clubs; 
and was director of this-and-this-and-this corporation, and 
had two sons who owned the. fastest motorboat in the 
world; and Barbara was a girl who had goné to Miss 
Pennyworth’s School and come out at a twenty-thousand- 
dollar ball, and swore and smoked worse than the girl who 
runs the wheel at Joe’s Place at Riverbed Bend, exactly as if 
the culture of Wild Liz, as that lady was called, was some~ 
thing t) be emulated by the rich and refined leaders of 
manners and customs. 

Bert threw himself down on the long overstuffed sofa. 
He recalled the days when Barbara Milborne had left her 





arrival in the New York paper! He 
had been a fool to telephone her house 
this afternoon and tell the Mil- 
bornes’ butler where he was staying. What possible con- 
nection could there be between his life and the lives of 
the Milbornes? The best he could do was to treasure his 
memories as one treasures living memories of rare 
moments with one now dead. 

It was nearly midnight. His own reflection in the Span- 
ish mirror showed that evening clothes would never fit him 
as they fit smart young men; they were always too loose 
on him, no matter what tailor of New York or London tried 
a hand. They merely. exposed the truth about his lean, 
tall, wiry body hidden beneath the layers of black and 
white. They merely emphasized the gulf between him and 
people like the Milbornes, their chatter and his silences, 
their assurance and his awkward, angular kind of self- 
respect. 

It was nearly midnight, and the telephone suddenly 
clicked, hesitated and then rang out a trill in the silent and 
lonely apartment. Not being used to the kingly authority 
of the telephone, Bert went toward it lazily. Probably 
someone who wanted Westall; probably one of the girls on 
the mantel who did not know that Westall had gone over- 
seas for the hunting season. Laidlaw picked up the re- 
ceiver. 

“You called this place,” he said in his slow-voiee measure. 

“Please excuse it,”” answered the usual chirrup. 

It was midnight. Laidlaw could not say why he had 
come from a lone hunt for a good play and had remained 
awake as if waiting for some scheduled event on the cal- 
endar of destiny. Perhaps it was the luxury of thinking 
about getting back to the places where the sunrise rolls like 
a golden carpet over open expanses and the heights show 
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glorious about the green timber line. Perhaps it was the 
memory —the futile memory—of that silly little girl. He 
had just arisen, had just started toward Westall’s bedroom, 
when he heard the tapping on the door. 

Instincts not far different from an Airedale’s or a moun- 
tain lion’s are retained by men who have not lost them in 
the roar of cities and by the daily wear of food, drinking 
and smoking. Laidlaw knew, in spite of his complete un- 
willingness to believe it, that Barbara Milborne, having 
learned where he was staying, had come to his door. Cross- 
ing the room, he was so sure that he felt glad the apart- 
ment was on the ground floor and hoped that she had not 
met any door man. 

He was so sure that before he could see who was stand- 
ing there he drawled, “This is kind of irregular, isn’t it— 
time and everything?” 

It was Barbara who came in and Barbara who closed the 
door, with one bare arm thrust from under a dark evening 
wrap embroidered in gold thread. She ran her fingers up 
through her short metallic hair, which matched the em- 
broidery threads, and threw the cloak onto the sofa. Any- 
one could see the signs of distress and desperation, but she 
only laughed rather contemptuously and, wheeling toward 
him, exclaimed, “That’s nothing! I’ve been here to tea. I 
know these rooms. Don’t be silly! Besides, here I am!” 

She lit a cigarette, as if waiting to hear from the West- 
erner. 

“Well, aren’t you glad to see me?” she inquired, lolling 
back on the divan. 

* Look kind of tired.” 

“Dol? Isupposeso. But here is the tremendous jest of 
the gods, Bert—the very evening I want you most our fat 
butler comes with a message that you are here! Isn’t that 
a sketch?” 

“* Mebbe.”’ 

He asked no questions; he was staring painfully, wait- 
ing. His thin lips moved. He wet them with the tip of his 
tongue. 

“You know why I came?” 

He shook his head. He could see her eyes fill with tears. 
They shone under the electric light. ~ 


account, Barby,” he said. 


“It was because you did wake up, after all,’ she said. 
“I never knew you’d come for me like this—especially 
when I didn’t know I’d never see you again. And now 
here you are at the moment I need you most!” 

“Me?” asked the startled man. “Gosh! I never 
thought a thing about coming for you, Barby, I wouldn't 
have dared to suggest that things were thataway. What’s 
goin’ on?” 

“That’s it,”’ she replied, jumping up. “Nothing new. A 
terrible row with dad—he’d had a few too many at the 
club. But that’s nothing. Bert, I hate all this. I hate the 
clothes. I hate everyone’s breath smelling of liquor. I 
love the cigarettes, but I hate everything else, I’m tired of 
shooting a line. I’m tired of motors and bridge and dad’s 
friends and my brothers’ girls. There isn’t any adventure 
left in it, though we're always trying to chase one from 
morning till night.” 

He stepped toward her swiftly as one jumps toward the 
victim of an accident. 

“I’ve never been happy except those two days!”’ 

“What two days?” he asked. 

“Ours,” she said; “yours and mine. They were sweet 
and clean. You never tried to touch me—not even my 
hand. And there was so much sky, and I was hungry when 
mealtime came.” 

Bert ran back over the photographic film of his recent 
observation of the modern and sophisticated world. He 
knew what she meant, but he wondered how she could 
know. Only through her youth and because she was the 
same wild good Barby! 

“Huh!” he said derisively. “ Mebbe you'd get tired of 
my life too.” 

“I'm never going to be tired of it, Bert,” she said. “You 
may think I’m a little jackass, but I have got more sense 
than a burro. I’m going with you.” 

“ You’re assuming a heap,”’ he answered in his drawl. 

“No, I’m not,” she said with conviction. “ You love me. 
I’m not fooled about that. I never was fooled about it.”’ 

Laidlaw clenched his hands. 

*T got to tell you. I didn’t come to New York on your 
“T never reckoned on seeing 


you again.” He laughed. “I might be tempted to tell you 
contrariwise, but I couldn't lie to you.” 

She jumped up and put her slim arms about his neck; 
he could feel the warmth where the curve of one pressed 
against the flesh above his collar. 

“We didn’t say anything out there, Bert,’ she asserted. 
“Perhaps that was one on me. You didn’t say anything. 
But any darn fool woman knows when a man loves her-—a 
real man. She can tell. You loved me, Bert —a lot!" 

He took her by the bare shoulders and held her away 
from him. 

“T reckon you're excited,” he said. “It isn’t quite nat- 
ural and regular, is it? I’m not pre-cisely the man for you, 
Barby. I'ma heap sight older in the first place. I’m not a 
college man or that kind of thing. I’m poor too, I'm not 
much more than a feller who has his health and spirits. 
That's the honest truth. I don’t know exactly what’s gone 
on, Barby. You haven’t been drinking, have you?” 

“A little,” she admitted. “I know what I'm doing.”’ 

“Gosh! I’m sorry,” he said. “I don’t like womenfolks 
to drink—not my womenfolks.” 

She smiled in a manner which made him desirous of 
sweeping her lithe youth into his arms. 

She said, “If I’m your womenfolks and you say so, I 
won’t drink —not a drop.” 

“Gosh !”’ he said, and there was perspiration on his fore- 
head. “I reckon you'd better go home.” 

“If you'll say you don’t love me I'll go home,” she re- 
plied. “Go on, I dare you!” 

“T suppose a crooked feller ——-”’ he began. 

*_.. would deny it,” she finished. “But you wouldn't 
deny it. You’re not a crooked feller, as you call it. You're 
straight—straight to the bottom. Do you suppose a gir! 
like me who sees the imitation doesn’t know the real men’? 
Go on, I dare you! Tell me you don't love me! Then 
I'll go.” 

He bit his lips; he reached for the place where his gun 
usually hung as if someone had shot at him. 

“Tell me! Go ahead!” she blazed forth. “Go ahead 
and deny what we both knew and understood out there 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Y FRIEND the jeweler is a man of 
fifty. We met at a little lake in the 


Catskilis when he was on his vacation 
Before I knew that he 
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Later I got Powers to tell me something of 
his story, with a little of that fascinating 
knowledge of the business and of human 
nature woven into it. As nearly as possible 

I will set it down 
in his own words. 





clous stones I used 
to wonder what 
his occupation 
was, He looked 
more like a pros- 
percus banker 
than anything 
else —always im- 
maculate, even in 
fishing togs. He 
was invariabiy 
courteous, ine 
variably quiet, 
invariably pleas- 
ant, invariably 
interesting. At the 
end of his fortnight 
in the hills he 
sighed, put on his 
city clothes, turned 
his neck a@ little in 
resentment, after 
the carefree days 
on the lake, at the 
confining collar, 
and went back to 


hie work. 
A few yards 
from where he 


stands during the 
other fifty weeks 
of the year, on the 
other side of the 
big plate-glass 
windows, the world 
of wealth goes by. 
Furs and silks,alim 
ankles and im- 
ported gloves, 








I became a jew- 
elry salesman—he 
told me—in order 
to save a chum 
from’ too-late 
hours. That was 
on the Pacific 
Coast nearly 
thirty years ago. 
I was just out of 
college, on a trip 
West to see the 
world before set- 
tling down. I had 
no more idea of 
becoming a jeweler 
than I have now of 
becoming an avi- 
ator. In Seattle I 
met a chap named 
Tom Burnet, about 
my own age. We 
struck up quite a 
friendship. Tom 
had a position with 
one of the local 
jewelry houses 
the largest in the 
city. His work 
kept him busy all 
day, but in the 
evening he was 
free and we would 
step out together. 
Often we wouldn’t 
get in until the 
small hours. 

It was all right 
for me, because I 
could sleep as late 
as I wanted the 
next day. But it 








limousines and 

liveried faotmen 

with buttons of 

shining brass. The 

wealthiest of all During the Many Days That I Kept That Intaglio on Exhibition, There Was Hardly a Minute During Business Hours When 
are /- oo Someone Had Not Stepped to Peer Down Through the Magnifying Glass at the Carving 

ers those who 


ean afford to match pearls, year after year, into already 
matchless necklaces, He sells more than $1,000,000 worth 
of gems -diamonde, rubies, sapphires, pearls, rings, neck- 
laces, pendants, braceleta—-each year. 

The other day, while I was waiting for him to get away 
for lunch, » lady came in and asked to see some two-carat 
diamenda. She was expensively and expansively gowned, 
and was apparentiy exceedingly well pleased with herself 
and the world. To my uninitiated eye she seemed to be 
an excellent proapect—just in the right humor to make a 
substantial purchase. 


Valuation Customers 


UT after her very first request, my friend seemed to be 

) as nearly indifferent as I have ever seen him. It was as 
though she had given him some kind of signal, of which she 
herself waa quite ignorant, telling him that she would pur- 
chase nothing today, thank you. He placed a small tray of 
beautiful diamonds before her at once, but without anima- 
tien or any particular interest. He seemed to be waiting 
for something. 

Presently that something came. Taking off her glove, 
she showed a large white diamond, simply mounted on a 
siencer ring. 

“ How does that compare with these others you're show- 
ing me?" she asked. 

“Woe never comment on jewels purchased elsewhere,”’ he 
answered quietly; “it is against the policy of the firm.” 

She flashed him a icok of triumph as she gathered up her 
things 

“IL should think you wouldn't!" she remarked, “Why, 
your prices are hundreds of dollars above what'I can buy 
the same diamonds for at '’—she checked herself sharpiy— 
“elsewhere. 

As she went out my curiosity burst into song. 

“Is that really so?” L asked. “Are your prices higher 
than others, because of the reputation of your company? 
That diamond of hers certainly looked like a beauty to 
perfect!" 


me 


“Commercially perfect,”’ he corrected. Then, as my eye- 
brows went up interrogatively, he explained: “ Jewelers call 
diamonds that have only small flaws that are not visible to 
the naked eve, commercially perfect, and often sell them as 
perfect stones. Larger stores with established reputations, 
that care more about giving full value «und having only sat- 
isfied customers, class such gems as second quality, and tell 
purchasers about the defects, showing them the flaws with 
a microscope.” 

“Then the triumphant lady who has just gone out has 
probably made a poor bargain?” 

“Unquestionably. There is no place in the world where 
perfect diamonds can be bought, with security, more cheaply 
than in the largest houses with the greatest reputations. 
The lady who just went out is only one of hundreds. They 
come in here every day, hugging themselves about their 
supposed bargains, when we could point out defects they 
never even suspect, and show them equally showy jewels at 
prices far below what they have paid.” 

“ But how did you know what she wanted?” I persisted. 

“Valuation customers are so common here that we can 
usually recognize them at a glance,”’ he told me. “You 
heard her ask to see two-carat diamonds. That in itself is 
an absolute give-away. Whenever a man asks to see stones 
of a particular size the chances are nine out of ten he merely 
wants to see how our prices compare with what he has paid 
somewhere else. And usually we can see at once what he, 
in his ignorance of real values, never even guesses—that the 
jewel he has bought is off color or in some other way worth 
far less than other gems that to him seem no better.” 

Another lady came in just then and made a comment 
that almost exactly paralleled my own thought. 

“* Aren’t you Mr. Powers, of Powers & Burke, of Boston, 
nearly fifteen years ago?”’ she asked. 

My friend smiled his acknowledgment. 

“T felt sure of it,” she went on. “I remember your store 
there perfectly, Mr. Powers. And now to think of you here 
in New York, after so many years! My, what a lot you 
must know about selling jewels, and the people who buy 


them!” 





was different with 
Tom, who had to 
slap the sleep out 
of his eyes with cold water and get down to the store by 
half past eight. Then at night we'd start out again, with 
Tom unwilling to be left behind just because he was tired. 
Finally, in self-defense, Tom suggested I take a job in the 
store with him. There was a vacancy atthetime. It was 
only temporary, and I was given a chance at it on Tom’s 
recommendation. I had nothing in particular to do, and 
wanted to be with Tom. It would put us on an equal foot- 
ing for the evenings—I’d have to turn in earlier and Tom 
would get rested. 


How the Business is Learned 


HIRTY years ago—and here I am, still in the jewelry 
business! What trifles often determine where our lives 
will lie, where we will take root! 

In three months I had seen all I wanted of a jewelry 
counter. The fifteen dollars a week I was getting was not 
much of an inducement. But the company wanted me to 
stay on. I had good eyes—one of the essentials for anyone 
connected with a business where an infinitesimal flaw in a 
small gem may mean a large difference in value—and 
learned quickly. Knowledge of precious stones and their 
values is gained mostly as the trade knowledge of England 
in the old days of the guilds was gained—from master to 
apprentice, little by little, by word of mouth. Besides my 
eyes and ability to learn I had a pleasing manner and made 
sales easily. So the company, in order to keep me, offered 
to double my salary. That was too big a bait to resist, and 
I stayed on. 

Until 1898 the jewelry business had me. But when the 
United States declared war on Spain, Tom and I both en- 
listed with four others from the store. All six of us saw 


_ service in the Philippines. When the war was over we came 


back. The company had kept our places open, Jewelry 
companies, in many instances, are more like big families 
than is the case in other businesses. If a man cannot be 
trusted, there is no place for him among precious metals 
and gems, and nothing is more conducive to than the 
intimate knowledge born of long assouiation.” No jeweler 
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likes to take on new men or let old mer go. The older the 
house, the more. established its reputation, the more con- 
servative you will find it in this respect; its employes often 
have been with the firm practically all their lives. 

But the years afield in the Philippines had changed me. 
Something of the rover, perhaps, was in my blood. After 
the days and nights in the open to stand behind a counter 
once more, selling rings or bracelets, seemed too shut in, too 
close, too confining. A college professor once told me that 
men can be classified as being either of sedentary or roving 
disposition; their heredity, he said, in large measure deter- 
mines which they are. One class has descended, perhaps, 
from the nomadic tribes; the other traces its descent to the 
more settled agricultural regions that have supported a 
stable contented population for centuries on centuries. 
One class will stay put and thrive on it; the other is forever 
on the move, and frets under confinement. If there is 
anything in the theory, I sometimes believe my own far 
ancestors must have been the rovingest of the rovers, the 
sailingest of those who sailed the sea. 

I told my employers I appreciated their kindness and 
good offers, I appreciated their holding my place open for 
me so long. But I couldn’t make the grade. I should have 
to be on the move. I would go on the road. 

It proved a natural and easy solution. I was by this 
time a good salesman. I knew the jewelry business. With- 
out difficulty I made up what is known in the trade as a 
jobber’s lot. 

A jobber’s lot is made up of the product of several small 
factories. I had plain rings from one house, seal rings from 
another, a line of ten-carat rings from a third, mesh bags, 
silverware, and so on, from others—nine different lines in 
all. With these in my big sample trunks, I set out to cover 
a small amount of Western territory. 


A High-Flying Partner 


ROM the very first my sales on the road were good. The 
venture was a success. It gave me the diversity, the 
constant shifting of scene, that, after my years in the Philip- 
pines, I found I craved. And it brought me in a good 
income. From covering a comparatively small territory 
I soon found myself covering more and more ground. I 
learned more about jewelry than I should ever have known 
if I had stayed in Seattle. I learned more and more about 
selling. Soon I was traveling pretty much over the entire 
western half of the United States. 
The next step was to shift from my jobber’s lot to a single 
big line. 
Most of the larger man tfacturing jewelers are located in 
the East, many of them in or near New York City. I ap- 
plied to one of the largest, a New Jersey concern known 


from coast to coast. On the strength of my record I had no 
difficulty in making the connection, and for a number of 
years traveled exclusively for that concern. At first I had 
only the Western territory with which I was already famil- 
iar, but later I was given the entire United States. For the 
first time since I was a boy the currents of life were throw- 
ing me once more into the East. 

I fell in love and married. That changed things. Sud- 
denly the road became less desirable. 

I had been making money. Not large amounts, as in- 
vestments go, but in good quantities for a man who is not 
in business for himself. Though I had not stinted myself in 
spending, I had been able to put aside a considerable 
amount. I decided to invest in a business of my own. 
Powers & Burke was the result of that decision. 

On the mantelshelf of the living room of our New York 
apartment there is today a little black clock that strikes 
the Westminster chimes. In small letters of inlaid gold it 
carries the name Powers & Burke. That clock is the only 
thing remaining to link us with the years of effort and ambi- 
tion and anxiety that went into our Boston venture. 

My partner, Burke, cared more about a good time than 
he did about the business. Day after day he would be 
away on this jaunt or that, leaving me to look out for the 
store. My wife and I felt that if the venture was to suc- 
ceed, it would be because of what we could put into it. 

There was a florist’s shop a few doors away, and my wife, 
who has always been enthusiastic about flowers, ran in 
there often. She found out that from time to time quanti- 
ties of cut flowers that had found no purchaser had to be 
thrown away. This distressed her and gave us an idea. In 
order to make sore use of this sheer waste of beautiful 
flowers, and at the same time brighten up our own window 
display, I made an arrangement with the florist by which 
he supplied me, for a small weekly amount, with quanti- 
ties of cut flowers. 

To this day people who recall the firm of Powers & 
Burke remember it as the jewelry store that always,had 
beautiful flowers in the show window. : 

At another time I was able to pick up a fine Italian in- 
taglio. It was such an exquisite bit of carving that it seemed 
a pity to waste it on the interior of a store. So I put it in 
the window, and to attract attention focused a magnifying 
glass on it in such a way that a person looking through the 
show window found the magnifying glass placed in exactly 
the right position to give the clearest enlargement of the 
beautifully cut little design. During the many days that I 
kept that intaglio on exhibition, there was hardly a minute 
during business hours when someone had not stopped to 
peer down through the magnifying glass at the carving. 
Frequently there was quite a little crowd waiting to take a 
peek when their turn came. J suppose the novelty of it 


was the attraction. It brought in almost as much trade as 
a newspaper advertisement. 

But with all our work and ingenuity, there wasn’t enough 
in my share of the store to make a comfortable living for 
my wife and myself. So I sold out to my partner. After 
we left he made a desperate effort to leave pretty girls alone 
and attend strictly to business, but the old habits were too 
strong and matters went rapidly from bad to worse. Ina 
year he was bankrupt. 

My next venture was in New York-City, and it proved 
more profitable. I took over the remaining stock and 
goodwill of a reputable old concern that had fallen into the 
hands of a receiver. Many of the more valuable assets of 
the store had been assigned to various creditors as security 
for their claims, and, by buying these back for the amount 
of the indebtedness, I was able to secure them at such low 
figures that I could sell ata good profit. For three years this 
made a business that would ordinarily have had to struggle 
for bare existence a very satisfactory income getter 


Little Fellows Crowded Out 


Y THIS time, however, I had learned that ordinarily the 

small jeweler has a pretty hard time to make ends meet. 
Because of the sums involved in the purchase of gems any 
jewelry store with limited capital is severely handicapped. 
The financial standing of a jewelry concern is of more con- 
sequence than in almost any other business, except bank- 
ing. The larger stores, with great resources and established 
credit, can buy in larger lots, pay cash and get far 
better prices. It is absolutely impossible for the small 
jewelers to compete with them on equal terms. 

A story is told of one of the largest New York jewelers to 
illustrate this. Shortly before the war this concern was 
selling flat silver at a dollar an ounce, while practically all 
the other retailers were charging $1.25 an ounce. A com- 
mittee of these other retailers finally waited on the larger 
concern, asking them, in the interests of the trade, to change 
their rate to the higher figure—-$1.25 as the others could 
not meet the dollar rate and live. To this the officers of the 
larger concern replied that they were making their regular 
profit at the dollar rate, and felt that in justice to their 
customers they should not change to $1.25. 

At about this time a very flattering offer was made me 
by one of the best known firms in the country, to come in 
on an equal footing with their leading salesman, whe had 
been with them for twenty or thirty years. But I had been 
doing pretty well, and felt that I could at last afford to 
say good-by to the jewelry industry and follow my own 
inclinations to travel, and finally settle down somewhere in 
open country. I dissolved my business, now that,with the 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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A Peart Necklace Will be Shown About the Neck of a Beautiful Young Woman 
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THE JUDGMENT FROM PARIS 


TLLUSTRATED BY 
MONALDB TEAGUE 


By Agnes Burke Hale 





neatly arranged into a series of committee meetings, 

when the cab!e came from Paris wrecking her sched- 
ule. Iris, the widow of Mark, Miss Springer’s weak but 
beloved brother, was dead at last. Lucy, their child, now 
twenty, was alone in the world. Would Miss Springer take 
charge of her, as Mark had asked in his will? 

Miss Springer shuddered. She was a Unitarian, and a 
firm believer in Mr. Darwin; Lucy could not escape her 
mother. She would be pretty, but could come to no good 
en@. Nevertheless, Lucy was Mark's child, Lucy would 
come into the Springer money when she was twenty-five, 
and one’s duty is one’s duty. 

She eabled the Paris lawyers to ship Lucy on a fast boat, 
and telephoned her friend, Mrs. Burrell Blarcom, to stop in 
on her way downtown. Within an hour Mrs. Blarcom, a 
large woman of mound-builder architecture, came charging 
up the veranda steps. Mrs. Blarcom had a noble look 
about her- “Hold the fort. I am coming,” she seemed to 
ery as she tore along through life. 

One of Miss Springer’s impeccable maids let her into the 
jong drawing-room, where the Springers of three genera- 
tions had left their traces. Miss Rose had put glazed 
chinta on some of the uglier pieces, and had gone in for 
early maple, so that, dit by bit, the execrable taste of 
Grandpa and Grandma Springer was being obliterated. 
Things remained which Mrs. Blarcom would have con- 
signed to the ash can, but to which Miss Springer—who 
had nothing to love but her past—clung. 

Miss Springer came in, a slim precise woman in a dotted 
voile, She sat down by Mrs. Blarcom and told her about 
Luey. 

“It’s astonishing. I've never thought of Iris dying; she 
was as strong as a horse. She never got up until twelve, 
and never did anything but gamble ard flirt. Now what 
ean this child be like?” 

Mra, Blarcom thought it like a play—one of those plays 
in which the child of dubious upbringing is a nobler charac- 
ter than the lily sheltered in a refined home. 

“Where did Iris die?” she asked. 

“At Pau, This spring she got a fever. I haven't heard 
from her for ten years—since Mark died. He settled 
enough on her so that she could ignore us. She hated me 
so. Well, I hated her. I’m glad she’s dead. She ruined 
Mark's life.” 

Mrs. Blarcorm agreed. “He was a dear, Mark. When 
will Lucy come?” 
“IT don’t know 
is heip. You've had children. 

brought up.” 

Mrs. Biarcom found the picture horrible, yet exciting. 


Me ROSE SPRINGER at fifty-five had her life 


I'll get a cable. What I want from you 
Imagine how she’s been 








“Don’t fret, Rose,”’ she said. “There’s nothing like a 
young person in the house. She’ll be in mourning, but next 
winter we'll give parties for her. There'll be plenty of men 
then.” 

“Men? Then? Why? Why should there be men in the 
winter, and none in the summer?” 

Mrs. Blarcom roared. “You lamb. Haven't you ever 
heard of Harvard?” 

“Oh,” said Miss Springer. 
Harvard.” 

It was nice to learn the really significant things. 

“I'm too old, though,” she said, as Mrs. Blarcom kissed 
her. “Too taut and tight.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Blarcom; “you're like a girl.” 

Yet as she climbed into her sedan she thought how much 
more responsive she herself was to life. Mrs. Blarcom, like 
so many idealists, was awfully cheery about her own good 
points. 

Mrs. Blarcom and Miss Springer had been friends from 
girlhood. Mrs. Blarcom was intellectually pretentious and 
a gusher; Miss Springer was cryptic, intolerant, honest- 
minded. She distrusted immigrants, people born west of 
the Hudson, and new forms of life. Mrs. Blarcom wel- 
comed all things new and joyous, and talked about opening 
one’s mind to the sun and the air. If she hadn't been well 
connected she might have started a New Thought move- 
ment. . 

Despite these differences, Mrs. Blarcom and Miss 
Springer were friends, tied together by a thousand crises 
and propinquities. So when Mrs. Blarcom announced at 
luncheon that she meant ta help Rose out with Lucy, her 
daughter Ursula groaned. 

“Oh, Lord, why couldn’t it he a nephew! As if there 
weren't women enough around anyway.” 

Ursula was twenty-two and pretty, but too bossy. She 
had told a girl that she intended to marry before she was 
twenty-four, and this girl, like 2 mean cat, had told a boy, 
who told all of Harvard, so that Ursula’s swains fel: off. 
She resented her mother, too—who was always in the fore- 
ground, giving things a nice tone. 

“Ursula,” her mother said now, “that does not sound 
like my daughter,” 

“No, I never do.” Ursula took a third helping of as- 
paragus. ‘Why can’t we have hollandaise sauce?” 

“It’s too rich. I shall ask Hubert to arrange some par- 
ties. Lucy has had an interesting life; the contact will be 
broadening.” 

“Oh, come, mother,” said Ursula, who resented her 
mother’s cracks. “You'll have a hard time separating him 
from Lily Duffield.” 

“Humph,” snorted Mrs. Blarcom, ‘‘we shall see.” 


“So that’s why we have 
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As He Turned Round the Corner 
of the Boathouse He Saw Her 
Standing on the Edge, Sithouetted 
Against the Brilliant Lake 





Lily Duffield would be rich some day, but at present she 
was a brainless flirt. Who exactly were the Duffields, ex- 
cept for their varnish? Mrs. Blarcom, in the depth of her 
heart, preferred the Springer cotton mills. 

Miss Springer, within a few days, received a cable from 
Paris saying that Lucy would land in eight days at New 
York. The south bedroom overlooking the garden was 
made ready for her; and Miss Springer hoped Lucy would 
be lovable. The Springer money would come to her, the 
Springer home, and all the Springer hope of life, secreted in 
Miss Rose’s lonely heart. ‘She'll be like Mark,” she 
argued. But Iris, with her blond, bedeviling head and her 
slow laugh, mocked her. Iris had overwhelmed Mark, 
blotted out his ambition, made him lead her wasteful life. 
Mark had got the best of her by dying after twelve years; 
why should Iris let his child escape her? 

Had Miss Springer known more of Lucy she would have 
written Alice Pope—Alice Pope, who had been her friend 
Alice Ames. One year after Mark had jilted her for Iris, 
Alice had married Preston Pope, who was forty, a million- 
aire, and as duli as ditch water. With perfect composure 
Alice had gone through the gestures of her position as his 
wife and the heiress of the Ames Woolen Mills. If a black- 
eyed, beloved weakling named Mark Springer had broken 
her heart, no one but Miss Springer knew. Alice had borne 
a child, Jim, now twenty-two, and raised him without 
emotion. Even the war and the death of her husband had 
left her undisturbed. 

But Rose Springer remembered the day when Alice Ames 
cried in her drawing-room so noisily that Rose had shut 
the door and windows lest the servants hear. She had 
brought Rose the letter in which Mark wrote that he was a 
cad but could not help it. Unable to resist Iris, he had 
married her. Alice Ames had been almost vulgar in her 
grief; her face had become distorted and red with weeping; 
her fine sun-gold hair came down from its huge knot be- 
neath her sailor hat, and she had flung herself on the old 
walnut sofa, crying out Mark’s name. The shattering of 
her control was cataclysmic. 

Even as she wept, Miss Springer thought she understood 
her brother. Iris was a witch, without morals or manners; 
but she had an enchanting face and a magic body. In 
Mark there was a desire to be warmed by life which Alice, 
had she envisaged it, would have been slow to satisfy. It 
was only when she lost him that she flung aside her wrap- 
ping of reserve. Miss Springer, who regretted her beauty 
and her wealth, mourned that day for the passion in the 
girl, which might have made Mark a happy man. 

When Miss Springer picked out a thin girl in black 
among the S’s on the New York pier, she could have cried 
out. Lucy was like Mark. She had his thin white face with 
the long pointed chin, and his disdainful brows. She stood 
apart, waiting, as Mark, who never made the first move, 
would have done. Miss Springer had laid a hand on the 
girl’s arm before her eyes lost their opaque listlessness. She 
had Iris’ mouth, red-lipped, full and parted, like a child’s. 
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“You are my Aunt Rose,” she said. ‘‘It’s good of you to 
come down.” 

Miss Springer, who had been wondering how one greeted 
an unintroduced niece, felt herself kissed shyly. Mark used 
to kiss her in that quick wdy when he was a boy leaving 
for school. 

“You have your luggage?” 

“Yes, it’s all over there.”” Lucy explained that she had 
not brought much. “Some of our things are with the 
Montignys—the people I stayed with in Paris. But most 
of the rest we sold. I didn’t have many clothes.”’ She was 
solemn and slow spoken; she leveled her dark unhappy 
eyes upon Miss Springer’s pale blue ones. 

The inspector pawed among her belongings, a mélange of 
adolescent finery and rather second-rate mourning. There 
was a negligee and some lace that must have been Iris’; and 
one great box tied in canvas. The inspector faced it dubi- 
ously. 

“Say, lady, whot are these?” he said. 

Lucy gave him a scathing look. “Those are paintings. 
They’re my own, so they’re not worth anything.” The in- 
spector believed her. Such a kid and such a nice old lady 
couldn’t be master smugglers. 

Miss Springer, as she arranged to have Lucy’s trunks and 
paintings shipped through to Boston, was a little aghast. 
She had not looked for an artist. 

All the way uptown, and through luncheon, they were 
shy with each other. Lucy was poised, aloof; Miss 
Springer, solicitous and formal. Each, between remarks, 
took furtive glances at the other. It was apparent to the 
older woman that Lucy was excited. With a childlike 
docility she submitted to her aunt. Now that she had taken 
off her hat she was pretty, though a bit too thin; her dark 
fine hair, cut short, clung to her head, and her skin was like 
milk. She was all black and white except for her mouth. 
About her clung a silent serenity never engendered by Iris. 

They talked about Paris and London, where Miss 
Springer had gone in her youth. ‘“ With my father,” she 
said. ‘‘When I was a young lady.” 

Lucy was silent. ‘“ Do you remember your father?” her 
aunt hazarded. 

The girl quickened. ‘Oh, yes. I was ten when he died.” 
She had been to a variety of schools—all over Europe. 
*“Wherever mummy went for the winter, she would put me 
in school somewhere—not too near and not too far. I 
finished two years ago, in Belgium. Mummy was in Brus- 
sels. Since then I’ve been pretty well on my own.” 

“On your own?” 

“Well, I stayed in Paris with the Montignys—he’s a 
professor at the Sorbonne—and I studied with Corlotti. 





They’re dears, the Montignys. They used 
to know father. Last summer I went to 
Moret with them. I was there this spring 
when mother got ill.”’ 

Miss Springer was a little shocked. A 
daughter was an appendage of her moth- 
er’s. ‘You were with her when she died, 
dear, weren't you?” 

Lucy nodded. “I was there. But I 
don’t think mother cared much. I may 
as well be frank, Aunt Rose. I didn’t like 
mother. I don’t want to talk about her.” 

Miss Springer felt compassion for the 
girl whose mother had embittered her. 

“Oh, but your father, Lucy,” she said. 

‘I loved my father,” the girl went on. 

‘‘But I am glad mother is dead. For the 
last two years I hardly saw her.” 

Only the angels could have extracted from Miss Springer 
her feelings about her late father; but certainly frankness 
cleared the air. With a shy gesture she laid a hand on the 
girl’s wrist. 

“Lucy, I would like you to be happy here—for your 
father’s sake.” 

Lucy measured her with her unfathomable eyes. This 
was the primmest woman she had ever seen, but she did not 
take effusive possession of one, as relatives usually did. 
Perhaps they would get along, After all, America was the 
place to be. 

“TI like you, Aunt Rose—I think,” she said slowly. 
“ And if you don’t like me I'll go back to Paris.” 

Aunt Rose had never heard such nonsense. After they 
had eaten strawberry mousse and little cakes, they decided 
to go to the shops. 

“You will need new things for summer, Lucy.” They 
went to a place where the Carberry girls got their things. 
Aunt Rose thought the Carberry girls lovely. 

“She is chic, your daughter,”” madame said to Aunt 
Rose. Lucy laughed a high shrill laugh and Aunt Rose 
started. It might have been Iris. But the dark head, the 
finely articulated body and the slow voice were Mark’s. 

Afterward they went, at Lucy’s request, to the Metro- 
politan Museum, which they found closed. 

“We'll come again tomorrow,” said Lucy, “early.” 

Miss Springer rejoiced to see the ghost of Iris laid low— 
Iris who would have died before she would have looked at a « 
picture. 


Lucy, when they came home to Brookline, fitted with a 
minimum of disturbance into the Springer home. The 


i5 


three spinster maids, who took religious 
weeklies and held strong views about 
the carryings-on of girls, approved of 
her. She was neat and up like a bird in 
the morning. Had they seen the pic- 
tures Lucy unpacked in her studio they 
might have withheld approval. 

For after Lucy had been 
home two days she asked for a 
studio. Miss Springer, after 
breakfast, was walking with 
her in the garden. 

“It will be dull for you, Lucy, 
Until the winter you can’t be 
very gay. But Mrs. Blarcom, 
my old friend, has children, 
You will make friends,”’ 

Lucy’s cheeks had a faint 
tinge of color, and her dark hair 
shimmered in the sun. She 
was too thin, but her vivid 
coloring, her indifferent, chal- 
lenging eyes were noticeable. 
Her aunt hoped, for she was a 
mother at heart, that Lucy 
would have beaus. 

“Aunt Rose,” said Lucy, 
“can I have a room to paint 
in? If you don’t mind?” 

“Of course I don't mind. 
But I want you to rest.” 

Lucyshrugged her shoulders. 
“Rest? Why should I rest? 
In the fall I want to study at 
the art school."” She hesitated. 
“If you shouldn't want me to 
stay I could go to New York.” 

Miss Springer made a clucking protesting sound. “Not 
stay! This is your home.” She was angry. “Of course 
you can paint. But I want you to have pleasure too. 
Come in and I shall show you the sewing room.” 

Forthwith Lucy was installed on the third floor, and 
Miss Springer sent for a carpenter to knock in a skylight. 
Andrew, the chauffeur, stacked her pictures against the 
walls. They mingled incongruously with a sewing machine, 
a dressmaker’s form and the prim furniture. 

“Couldn't we take some of this stuff out?" said Lucy. 

“We could that,” said Andrew, and he stowed it in the 
next room, where the housemaid slept. 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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“Lucy,"’ He Catled 








“Say, Why Don’t You Come Back Here Tomorrow, and Let Me Paint Your Face?"' He Said. 


“You've Got Wonderfel Skin’ 
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TRIUMPHANT 


BONDS 
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Who is the Investor?— By Albert W. Atwood 


HEN this country entered the war 
in 1917 it becartie necessary to finance 
the continued operations of the Allies, 


as well as our own participation, on a scale 
previously unknown in fiscal history. Gov- 
ernment obligations, under the name of 
Liberty Bonds, were sold te many millions 
of people to whom the thought of becoming 
investors had never before occurred. Nor 
was it merely that more bonds were floated 
than had ever been deemed possible. The 
character of the methods employed, although 
faint!y foreshadowed by those of Jay Cooke 
during the Civil War, were in the main un- 
dreamed of and impessible in any earlier 
stage of financial development. 

Bonds were bought in part through such 
motives as patriotism and fear. But still 
more they were sold by means of the huge 
total accretion in the arts of advertising, 
publicity and salesmanship, which has been 
such a marked end peculiar feature of the 
recent industrial and commercial expansion 
of the country. 

They were highly organized, concerted and 
wei)-nigh universal assau!ts upon the personal 
financial habits of the American people, were 
these thorough, meticulously planned cam- 
paigne of the Liberty Loans. Nor could they 
fail to have far-reaching effects upon the 
investment markets, business and habits of 
the eountry 

Such waa the prediction at the time, and 
such in the main has been the outcome. Ev- 
eryene insisted in 1917 and 1918 that we 
would become a nation of investors, of bond 
buyers; and to a large extent the prophecy 
has been fulfilled 

Today bends are in fashion, triumphant. 
But there has been curiously little attempt 
t» make clear or understandable the import 
of this fact, The bend business, in its present 
proportions and with ita present develop- 
ment, is like so many other institutions which 
have rather gradually assumed the shape of 
a prodigy and marvel—there is hardly any 
separate awareness of its existence as such. 
[t is a wonder which has come upon us in 
the night, as it were; or rather it is here in 
our midst, familiar enough, but receiving 
none of the notice, observation and study 
which it so richiy deserves. 


New Territory Opened 


F ALL that is new in our economic sys- 
tem since the war, there is nothing which 
more fully exemplifies the speed, the com- 
petition, the factcrylike methods and the 
magnification of salesmanship so character- 
istic of American life than the bond business. 
Only @ few years before the war there were 
fair-aize towns or amail cities in New York 
State or Pennsylvania which were visited by 
one or two bond salesmen for a few hours at a 
time, once or twice a month. Today, in these 
same places, not so much larger than they 
were a decade or two earlier, dozens or scores of bond sales- 
men actually reeide, concentrating their efforts there and 
working the district as intensively as ice dealers and grocers. 
It is doubtful if merchandising methods in any other 
industry have gained in intensity so fast. It is the avowed 
hoast and policy of the largest single factor in the trade to 
sell bends as freely, as readily and as openly as shoes are 
sold in a corner store. In this field, if anywhere, the sales- 
man is rampant, and it ie not to be doubted that the force 
and velocity of sales effort are having a wholesome modi- 
fying effect upon the very capitalistic system itself. 

To ascribe the enlargement in this field of activity 
entirely to the war and the forced financial education born 
of the Liberty Loans is not strictly accurate. One of the 
most absurd pieces of sheer exaggeration ever perpetrated 
waa the statement made during these flotations that 250,000 
bond .buyers, the maximum before the war, had been 
increased to 20,000,000 

There were probably considerably more than 250,000 
bond investors before the war, nor did 20,000,000 emerge 
from the conflict by any manner of means. Possibly there 








“Te ia Nobody's Punction Down Here in Wall Street to 
Pretect the Imati Investor" 
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were that many aggregate purchases of Liberty Bonds, but 
that is quite a different matter. The business man in New 
York City bought a few bonds in small denominations 
from pretty girls on street corners, in larger denominations 
from his bank or committee in his New Jersey or Con- 
necticut suburban home, and in still larger denominations 
from his trade committee. There was endless repetition 
and duplication. Many who bought sold again as soon as 
the war was over, and have never again purchased a bond 
of any description. 

Not only were enough new investors created, without 
exaggerating their number, but other factors must be 
allowed for. Both the South and the West have developed 
with extreme rapidity in the past few years, and have 
opened up much new territory to the investment banker. 


In states like North Carolina and California 
the increase in wealth has been phenomenal. 
High income taxes also have stimulated the 
demand for tax-exempt municipal securities 
on the part of the rich wherever they might 
live. 

Possibly also the tendency toward more 
uniform rates of interest incident to the Fed- 
eral Reserve system has made bonds bear- 
ing moderate coupons more acceptable to 
Western and Southern investors. Far more 
important is the fact that aggregate wealth 
and debt have both mounted enormously 
since the war. It has been necessary to issue 
securities in great variety and quantities to 
care for the inevitable expansion and subse- 
quent contraction. Seymour L. Cromwell, 
a former president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, remarked in a recently published 
introduction to a book on investments: 

“The securities now traded in cover the 
whole field of our business life. These securi- 
ties reflect the enormous cost of war and 
represent our efforts to restore the economic 
structure destroyed by war.” 


A Look at the Works 


T IS not my idea, however, to treat in 

detail of the economic causes which have 
led up to the present tremendous dimensions 
of what is called the bond business. Rather 
it is proposed to examine what this rapid and 
widespread financial development means to 
the individual who has money to invest. The 
bond salesman is rampant, and bonds are be- 
ing sold, relatively speaking, everywhere and 
to everybody. 

But to see this many-storied structure of 
the bond business as it is, we must first gaze 
upon the investor, and with clear, unflinching 
eyes study the creature as it exists, with all 
its peculiarities and idiosyncrasies; in other 
words, to the limits of our ability and space 
we must understand the human nature of the 
buyer. For obviously there can be no bond 
business, or back of that any growth of in- 
dustry so far as bond issues are concerned, 
without the investor—the man or the woman 
who has saved a surplus. 

“The important act in investment bank- 
ing is the decision to exchange the command 
over present comforts for the promise of 
someone to pay interest and principal at 
future dates,” said Dwight W. Morrow, of 
J.P. Morgan & Co., in a recent speech. ‘“‘The 
important actor in investment banking is the 
one who makes that decision.” 

Books and articles that treat of investors 
and investments have been published with- 
out number. I suppose the booklets which 
describe bonds and are issued by concerns 
which have these wares for sale run up into 
the tens of thousands. Quantitatively speak- 
ing, the literature of the subject is immense. 
Campaigns of publicity and advertising are 
constantly under way. But most of this 
information is in the nature of generalities, pious and 
wholesome enough, but generalities for all that. 

Of necessity most subjects must be written about in a 
rather superficial fashion. If you want to discover the time 
of day you look at the face of your watch and do not 
bother to examine the wheels and cogs to see if they are 
working properly. Asa rule doctors give you pills, with the 
possible implication that the pills may help you, but with- 
out telling you in precise, exact detail just what this pill 
will do in the way of assisting the processes of Nature, 

As a rule it is wiser to write nice little essays on the 
desirability of saving money, of putting it into conséma- 
tive bonds, of exercising caution in the selection of a house 
to deal with and of the particular bonds purchased. For 
once, however, let us look behind the face of the watch, ” 
Let us inspect a few of the works themselves. Useful-ad 
the conventional generalities are, this is an occasion to look 
farther, to dig a little way beneath the surface. ~ 

The increase in the intensity of bond salesmanship and in. 
the number and variety of offerings cannot fail to puzzle the 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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THE CIRCUMSPECT SEVENTIES 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


are not what they used to be. So far have they de- 
parted, in fact, from the groove in which they were 

located within the memories of those now living that 
almost anyone who possesses ordinarily active hearing can 
hear at least five persons declare passionately on any given 
day that they don’t know what the world is coming to. 

This remark is brought forth by the way young women 
wear their hair, complexions, corsets, stockings, business 
clothes, morning dresses and evening gowns, not to men- 
tion the way that they do not wear some of these things; 
by the things that young men say to young women ard 
that young women say to young men, as well as by the 
things that young men and young women say or do not say 
to their elders; by the way that young men act at dances, 
at the dinner table, on street corners, in drug stores and in 
automobiles; by the garments that young men wear, and 
the things that they drink and the places in which they 
drink them, and the books that they and their young 
women friends read or do not read, to say nothing of the 
books that they are frequently guilty of writing; and by 
almost everything that everybody except themselves is 
suspected of doing or not doing at the 
present time. 

It appears to be the consensus of opinion 
among those who declare fiercely that they 
do not know what the world is coming to 
that the world is coming to something pretty 
awful; and one gathers from the eager and 
frequently somewhat low-down gleam that 
may be detected in their eyes, when they in- 
dulge in their daily headshaking over the 
present-day manners and morals of America, 
that they hope the world will come to what- 
ever it is coming to in the very near future; 
and that they will be willing to pay specu- 
lators’ prices for the sake of obtaining front- 
row seats at the thrilling spectacle. 

Now I, in common with many other per- 
sons whose memories fail to go back even to 
the comparatively recent days when football players wore 
quilted pants, have heard many and many an exciting tale 
about the younger generation—such as how it is necessary 
for every male to protect himself by main strength against 
the wild ways and the feverish embraces of the modern 
maiden; and yet I am forced to admit that in long and 
receptive sojourns in such sophisticated and cosmopolitan 
centers of youthful activity as Washington, D. C., Holly- 
wood, Kennebunk Beach and Palm Beach, no member 
of the younger generation has ever leaped out at me from 
behind a potted palm in a hotel lobby and cruelly pressed 
her lips to mine with reckless abandon. 


[Fare no is a rumor abroad in the land that manners 


Merely Hearsay Evidence 


ACH representative with whom I have come in casual 
contact, furthermore, has usually impressed me as the 
sort of young lady who, if I were careless enough to pick up 
her hand for the innocent purpose of telling her fortune or 


No Member of the Younger Generation Has Done This to Me 


pointing out the length of her life line, would deftly remove 
a slipper with her disengaged hand and strike me promptly, 
accurately and enthusiastically behind the left ear with its 
heel. 

Never, to my deep regret, has any member of the 
younger generation made any effort to strangle me in an 
excess of emotion while dancing with me, or in any other 
way displayed the traits which are generally admitted to be 
bringing the world to whatever it is that it is supposed to 
be coming to, outside of a little moderately enthusiastic 
drinking and cussing, which has never yet caused the world 
to start even a partially successful disintegration. 

Consequently I have been obliged to depend 
almost entirely on hearsay evidence for my in- 
formation concerning those unnatural goings-on 
which are popularly supposed to be forcing the 
world to disintegration and—as the more forward- 
looking politicians are fond of remarking—chaos; 
and it has occurred to me that some of the good 


ILLUSTRATED 
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folk who are waiting for the world’s ultimate break-up with 
an evil light in their eyes, in addition to basing their con- 
clusions almost entirely on what an intimate friend of a 
certain young lady’s cousin told them about the wild 
goings-on of the young lady, have been so careless as to 
forget some of the peculiarities of the manners and customs 
which were regarded as the height of perfection in the days 
of their youth, 


What Was Good Form in 1877 


T WAS recently my good fortune to come across a book 
bound in rather offensive-looking brown cloth which 
bore in the center of its cover a lovely but somewhat heifer- 
faced young maiden whose bonny brown hair was taste- 
fully decorated, slightly to the northwest of the base of her 
skull, with a sweet little pink rose with leaves attached. 
Her ears were completely exposed; and a perceptible full- 
ness beneath her chin held out the promise of a magnificent 
dewlap in the years to come. Furthermore, her right shoul- 
der, over which she was staring in a pleasantly «nemotional 
manner, as though looking for something to eat, was em- 
bellished with a large bow of light-blue silk 
about nine inches long and six inches wide. 

The simple yet elegant name of the book 
was Decorum; and it was obvious that the 
cow-faced young lady on the cover was sup- 
posed to be a concentrated example of the 
feminine charms that were guaranteed to 
knock young men out of their chairs in the 
year 1877, when the book Decorum first burst 
upon a palpitating nation for the purpose of 
telling it what it ought to do, wear, think 
and say in order to avoid receiving the coarse 
and unmistakable raspberry from those who 
mattered. 

As the book itself more fittingly phrased 
it, its object was “not only to give the usages 
of our best American society, to disregard 
which would subject the offender to the 

epithet of ‘ill bred,’ but to impart that information by 
which anyone might be enabled to acquire gentiemanly 
ease or graceful ladylike deportment, so that their presence 
would be sought for.” 

Flipping over the pages of Decorum at random, one’s 
eye is caught by the simple title Bathing Costumes; and 
having in mind the vast expanses of female flesh that are 
nowadays exposed to the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
the slightly protruding eyes of the more or less innocent 
bystanders, one hastens to see what the young ladies of 
1877 were allowed to take off in order that they might 

acquire that graceful and ladylike 
feeling. 
“The bathing dress,” says Decorum 
quickly, firmly and uncompromis- 
ingly, “should be made of 
flannel.” 

Though the book doesn’t 
say 80, it clearly insinuates 
that if one of the cow- 
faced damsels who caused 
susceptible hearts to throb 

(Continued on Page 7&6) 
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Galloping Donkeys No Good 


CERTAIN man of Chicago lived to the 
age of forty without the love of a 
woman. His name was Asa B. Tilly, 


but that doesn't explain it wholly. From 
hoyhood he had been pet of a 
mid-Victorian sister who deemed 


ITLLEVU STRATED 
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CRANK 


ar JAMES H. 


first. His room had a fireplace, and the 
8-4 was made. 
ve been trying to get better rooms,’ 
tas Mrs. Gilbert, encountering Asa 
just before dinner as he loitered 
in the cold lobby. 





a lipstick the badge of a wanton 
and a powdered nose the first 
false step 

After she had passed to her Vic- 
torian paradise of golden streets 
and pearly gates, Asa was thrown 
on his own resources. He found 
himself fretting. Vague regrets 
assailed him. After a decent ia- 
terval he decided to close the 
house and fare forth to see the 
world. Londen, Paris, Vienna 
all the capitals of Europe offered 
as playgrounds, for he had plenty 
of money. But Asa headed for 
Don’t blame me—I'm 
merely telling the story. He 
choes & small boat sailing to a 
Mediterranean port, and conse- 
quently found himself en famille 
with the other passengers. 

There were only about a score, 
and very early in the voyage 
A. B. decided that only two 
among them were his sort-—— Mrs. 
Gilbert, of Cleveland, and a 
Miss Rankin, from Worcester. 
They used to play three-handed 
bridge and mah-jongg. and walk 
the narrow decks for hours, and 
in the evenings Miss Rankin 
would play and sing after the 
orchestra had knocked off for 
the day. The things she played 
were adout eight miles and a 
half above Asa’s head, but when 
it came te singing they got on 
common ground because her 
voice was nothing more than a 
pleasant, drawing-room mezzo- 
soprano and she knew better 
than to tackle anything ambi- 
tious. So she would croon old 
love songs and lullabies. Asa 
frequently asked her to sing 
Just A-Wearying for You—that 
was the song of songs to him. 
Mrs, Gilbert would sit watching 
them, smiling a pleased smile. 

“He's a nice oid thing,” she 
said. ‘“‘But, merciful heaven, 
why does he make puns?” 

‘| think they're very good,” 
declared Miss Rankin warmly. 
“And he's so different from the 
men one meets nowadays.” 

“He is that. I guess there 
heaan’t been another one like him 
aince the Big Wind,” agreed Mrs, 
Gilbert. “ And do you know, from 
things he’s said now and then— 


Greece, 








o Yes? ” 

“They told me you had given 
up yours to that Shane woman.” 

“Well, she had no fireplace 
and ——” 

“Neither had Miss Rankin. 
And she has a dreadful cold 
too.” 

A. B. reddened and glanced 
toward Miss Rankin, who was 
pretending not to see him. He 
realized with a sense of self- 
reproach which he resented, that 
it would never have occurred to 
him to offer his room to her. 

“A baby doll ” began 
Mrs. Gilbert, launching on one 
of her favorite themes, but Asa 
muttered something unintelligi- 
ble and slunk away before she 
could get going. 

His reward came after dinner, 
when Ona stopped to talk with 
him a few minutes. What she 
said, or what he said, he could 
not remember afterward, for 
his senses were swimming. In 
all his life he had never seen so 
glorious a creature. Ona regis- 
tered spirituality for A. B., 
knowing intuitively that this 
was the line for him, and when 
ske did that the cameolike purity 
of her face made one think of a 
delicate flower just opening its 
tender petals. It seemed to Asa 
that her limpid blue-gray eyes 
shone with a light almost holy. 
How could he know that Ona 
was wondering what sort of goof 
he might be? 1 

“Look at that, will you?” 
exclaimed Tom Camp, her pub- 
licity man, to the assistant 
director. “‘That look’s worth a 
million. Maybe it won't knock 
‘em over in the repentance 
scene.”” 

Immediately she turned from 
Asa to go upstairs, however, her 
expression changed. She caught 
Mrs. Gilbert’s appraising stare, 
and gave back as good as she 
got. 

There was no serene purity 
in the eyes now—the sophistica- 
tion of centuries looked out of 
them. 

The boat for Alexandria was 
due next morning. Right after 
breakfast Tilly changed all his 











just little things he’s dropped— 
1 believe he’s got money too.” 

“Possibiy,”” was the indiffer- 
ent reply 

“What on earth does he want to go to Greece for? 
You try ‘and get him to change his plans and come 
along to Egypt, Kate. Perhaps we can find a fourth 
for bridge.” 

“T'll de nothing of the sort.” 

“Then I will!" exclaimed Mrs, Gilbert. 
tow searce tc let one get away like that.” 

However, she had no luck in this direction. Asa liked 
them both—he felt at ease with them—but he had made 
all his arrangements and saw no reason for altering them. 
Also, he began to note a sort of proprietary attitude that 
he vaguely sesented; sometimes Mrs. Gilbert talked to 
him almost as his sister used to talk. 

They parted in Naples, but a fortnight later he ran into 
them again at Brindisi. 

“Going to Egypt after all?” demanded Mrs, Gilbert. 

*Greece,”’ said Asa. 

But he never saw the land of his heroes. For at hunch’ 
that day in the International Hotel, Ona Shane flashed in 
at the head of her satellites, and Asa lifted up his eyes, and 
it was finished. 


Moonlight. 


“Nice men are 





Gace He Glanced at Her Face When They Emerged From the Shadows of the Cotumns Into 
A Deep Spiritual Exattation Shone There; the Soft Light Made the Outline Even 


Tender. Why, She Was Beautiful! 


As soon as he had eaten he streaked for the concierge’s 
desk to find out who she was. 

What, he did not know Mees Shane, the most celebrated 
cinema star! . Yes, he had heard of her. . . . Well 
then, this was Mees Shane in person, and she was bound 
with all her company for Egypt, where they planned to 
make a colossal cinema of Arab life. 

Asa meandered off to digest this information over his 
cigar. Presently Ona Shane and her party emerged from 
the dining room and went upstairs. Almost immediately 
a hubbub arose on the floor above, and down she swept like 
a. hurricane, fqllowed by the assistant director, doing his 
best to explain and placate her. Sure that something 
dreadful had happened, Asa approached—but it was only 
the star making her usual outcry over the room assigned 
to her. 

Tilly stepped forward and with courtly grace offered the 
one he was occupying. « Miss Shane eyed him up and 
down—was this another fresh Aleck?—but A. B.'s inno- 
cence stuck out like Gibraltar, and she smiled and thanked 
him. However, she said she would like to take a look at it 


plans and secured passage. They 
could give him only indifferent 
accommodation, and any other 
time he would have rejected 
an inside cabin, but now he would have slept in a life- 
boat rather than be left behind. 

They sailed at the scheduled hour. The Venetia always 
rolled until her smokestacks threatened to dip under, but 
that night the old rowdy cut up worse than usual. A fol- 
lowing sea, with a snow-laden wind from the northwest, 
keeled her over until chairs and trunks and tables and 
dishes united in a crashing Wagnerian overture, and Asa 
B, ‘Tilly was catapulted in his new striped lavender 
pajamas through the wildly swinging door -of his cabin, 
across the corridor, and into the suite de luxe geqapied by 
the star. Ona switched on the light. 

“Gee, but you Chicago guys are abrupt!”’ she exuthdined. 

Asa B. mumbled an apulogy and backed out. Yes, he 
did. He did. He backed out and went to his own qeaspers, 
flushed with shame, as well he might be. 

He did not see her again until they docked at Alexandria, 
because the sea continued rough and Ona very ; 
but when he spoke to her amid the of eustoms 
inspection she gave him a cold curt nod. It worried A: B. 
all the way to Cairo. He sat in a compartment with 


Open 
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Mrs. Gilbert and Miss Rankin, and they lost all patience 
with him. He was dull and absent-minded, and every time 
there came a peal of laughter from the adjoining compart- 
ment, Asa winced. In vain he racked his brains for an 
excuse to join the movie crowd; his nerve failed him every 
time. 

They were all going up the Nile, and Asa boarded the 
steamer before nine o'clock next morning. The moment 
Ona appeared he went up to her and earnestly explained 
that the intrusion on the Venetia was accidental. Now 
what can you do with a man like that? She gaped, then 
laughed and pretended to believe he had planned the whole 
business. It gave A. B. a fine glow, which was heightened 
when others of the party dubbed him the cave man and 
showed readiness to admit him to their circle. Asa assumed 
a rough, hard-boiled manner. 

“Goodness gracious, but you are tough!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Gilbert with a shiver. “J’ll bet you just eat ’em 
alive!” 

A. B. acknowledged this levity with a cold and formal 
bow. He considered it ill-timed, to say the least. What 
right had she to comment on his behavior? Was it any of 
her business—or Miss Rankin’s, for that matter—what he 
did? 

“TI suppose our little bridge game is all off now?” 
continued the Cleveland lady. 

“T didn’t know it was a fixture,” retorted Asa with 
knock-out politeness. Maybe that would hold her for a 
while! 

“Well, you’re the last man in the world I’d have sus- 
pected of cradle robbing,” she said. 

What did the woman mean? He stalked away, boiling 
with rage. Cradle robbing, hey? Perhaps she had an idea 
that he ought to make up to Miss Rankin! Asa laughed 
bitterly—the notion was too preposterous. Why, Miss 
Rankin was thirty-two or three, if she was a day! 

He soon became a recognized member of the moving- 
picture party. Every day he joined Ona’s group on the 
pilgrimages to tombs and temples. Sometimes they rode 
donkeys, sometimes they drove. Most of the women wore 
walking skirts, even to ride astride, but Ona had brought 
along a dashing riding suit which made her look like a beau- 
tiful boy, and when she appeared in this, tapping her tight- 
fitting boots with a whip, a near-riot always ensued. Asa 


used to risk heart strain trying to get to her first, that he 
might help her mount and lift her from the donkey at the 
stops. Nor did he always succeed, despite fine generalship. 
Every young man on board scrambled for position, and old 
gentlemen who hadn’t thought to help their wives down 
a steep place in twenty years strove for advantage with 
the furtive cunning of age and experience, growing savage 
over failure and muttering imprecations on young pups 
who ought to be home at work. 

Foremost among Asa’s rivals was the Prince Dadapopou- 
los, a Levantine gent who had attached himself to the 
movie party somewhere in Europe—one of those smooth, 
copper-hued, oily persons who give an impression of 
dubious origin. The Near East is full of them—watchful 
parasites, ready to fawn before strength or pounce like a 
vulture on a sign of weakness. He said he was a prince and 
they took him at his word. The title seemed to have a 
hypnotizing effect on all of them. 

Although he had been introduced to the prince when 
they started from Cairo, Asa hadn't given him a thought 
until they were three days’ journey up the Nile. In fact, he 
had surmised that Dada was a member of the company, 
employed because of his title and probably filling the part 
of a rascally Ha-ha-the-girl-is-mine nobleman when the 
scenario required it. 

Then he caught the prince staring at him—staring with 
such sinister, blighting intensity that A. B. was put out of 
countenance. 

He tried to stare back, all the while wondering what it 
could mean and what he ought to do. But he was not 
practiced in the art. In Chicago, staring is apt to provoke 
prompt inquiry and summary action, whereas a steadfast 
starer is rated highly on the Continent as a doughty man. 
A. B. was no match for Dadapopoulos and registered con- 
fusion early in the contest. He felt an impulse to rise up 
and hand the prince a sockdolager, but diffidence of his 
surroundings prevented him. 

“What's the matter?” demanded Mrs, Gilber’. 

“Nothing. Why?” 

“T just saw you and that prince glaring at each other 
like a couple of bull pups. Naughty, naughty! ‘he Bible 
teaches you should love your enemy.” 

“Why should he be my enemy?” asked A. B. sulkily. 

* Rivals, my dear boy; rivals. I’ve got eyes, you knew.” 


Asa walked off without another word. He avoided Mrs. 
Gilbert as much as possible, and beyond “Good morning” 
and an occasional chance meeting on the road when their 
donkeys bumped together, he had seen nothing of Miss 
Rankin. She treated him as she had always done, yet 
somehow A. B. had always a guilty feeling when she looked 
at him. That was the trouble with women—a man couldn't 
be civil to one without her thinking she owned him. 

“And I will have the honor to show you all what's to be 
seen,”’ George Gatas, the dragoman, would announce to the 
passengers at dinner. “And after visiting the tombs the 
party will return to the boat in time for lunch. Monument 
tickets very much wanted. Galloping donkeys no good.” 

George always won laughter and applause with that 
line, and the tourists went right ahead galloping the don- 
keys for dear life. Now, that’s a precarious sport. The 
least sure-footed of all animals is the Egyptian donkey, 
manhandled by his native owner, abused and jerked 
around by every variety of clumsy tourist. His knees are 
usually gone, his mouth is impervious to guidance, and he 
doesn’t give a damn. Why should he? No matter what 
he does, he is going to be beaten. 

The donkey boys will never let him alone, They stick 
close to his tail and whack him on the rump when they 
want to speed up, and whack him on the rump when he 
goes too fast, and whack him on general principles when 
there’s no other excuse. Also, they put nails in the end of 
their sticks to prod him with, or work a tender place under 
the saddle where they can tickle him. The result is that, 
harassed constantly in his rear, the Egyptian donkey has 
acquired the habit of weaving his hind quarters like a 
Hawaiian dancer. 

It was a spectacle to see Miss Rankin skimming with 
stiff dignity across the flat lands on top of a donkey no 
bigger than a rabbit. She rode sidesaddle, and her get-up 
was a combination of Vesta Victoria and Ed Wynn. An 
old brown skirt, a tight jacket of another era, a crumpled 
felt hat down over her ears, a flying green veil pinned under 
the chin—no wonder the children herding goats in the 
fields abandoned their jobs and ran to get a good look, 
uttering shrill cries of amazement. No wonder they carried 
out the . ick and bedridden from the villages to give them 
one last treat before they died. 

(Continued on Page 118) 














“One of These Days," Continued Miss Shane, “She's Going to Fall Off That Donkey and Hurt Her Ankte. Gee, Wouldn't You Like te See 1t?"* 
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Gradually She Closed Up the Gap Between Them; He Turned Abruptly. 


By George fignew Chamberlain 


HERE are few people who can 
Tico back on their sojourn ina 

cemetery with profound regret 
for ita sudden termination, and yet 
that was the experience of Mr. 
Pillbeck Loftus. Here was a man with an imagination 
of auch astonishing proportions that it had made him 
dictater of the Hill and Giade Eurying Ground Associa- 
tion, a concern which controlled a property that could not 
be bought either as a whole or piecemeal for a hundred 
million dollars; but a man with a disposition so peculiar 
that he had handed over tc his slippery cousin, Mr. Pill- 
beck Buck, the rich erncluments of a thirty-thousand- 
dollar chairmanship, and reserved for himself only the job 
of graveyard superir.tendent. 

Why had he done it? For two reasons. First, because 
Mr. Buck felt that Mr. Loftus, in inheriting a paltry in- 
come of a hundred a month, had done him a million-dollar 
injury; secondly, because while Mr. Buck gloried in the 
feel of a mahogany swivel chair and thrived on stale office 
air, Mr. Loftus was never happier than when lying on his 
back on a verdant carpet of close-cropped grass, lazily 
iooking up at a canopy of leaves. 

Yes; he had been amazingly happy as superintendent of 
the cemetery, and with somebody to take over the job 
during the winter months he would have been content to 
remain in that employment indefinitely had it not been 
that Mr. Buck’s greed for money had collided with Mr. 
Loftus’ love for a gurgling brook and its bordering glade. 
Cmee convineed that Mr. Buck was conspiring to cut up 
this entrancingly idle land into plots for the benefit of the 
indifferent dead and his own pocket, Mr. Loftus had not 
hesiteted to strike the knockout blow which had at one and 
the same time divested himself of his heart's solace and 
Mr. Buck of his lucrative chairmanship. 

That had beon s black day for the Pillbeck succession 
figuring as a short-lived dynasty, and even Mr. Van 
Reneelaer Dyekman, half stunned by his all but miraculous 
restoration to control of the overgrown commercial child 
of bis heart, had foiud a shadow amid the blinding light. 
This dark spot was induced by the hundreds of letters he 
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received, protesting in chorus against the dismissal of Mr. 
Pillbeck Loftus as resident superintendent of the Hill and 
Glade Burying Ground. He wrote in answer a form letter 
stating that Mr. Loftus had fled rather than suffered dis- 
missal, and that if any of the irate correspondents could 
locate the fugitive, the association would be glad to give 
him back his job. 

Such search as was made proved unavailing for the sim- 
ple reason that Pillbeck Loftus had abandoned his usual 
haunts for the time being. Say you had inherited the 
entire patrimony of your Grandmother Pillbeck; say you 
had a lone cousin who considered you had thereby done 
him a million-dollar wrong; say you sympathized with his 
point of view because he was seven years your elder, and 
had a wife named Margaret and two children; say you had 
handed this man what amounted to an annuity of thirty 
thousand and had just done him out of it, after one short 
year of enjoyment, for the sake of a mere brook—would 
you want to argue with him about it? 

Mr. Loftus had not hesitated for a moment on the choice 
between saving the brook or his cousin, and yet no benefit 
in the form of peace of mind had come as a recompense for 
his self-sacrifice. In fact, his only reward had been a warm 
look from the brown eyes of Mr. Buck's wifé’s sister, a fine 
girl named Kate Mason, and even that cannot be counted 
as a gain, as he had not consciously seen it. At that 
moment his mind had been intent on the necessity of plac- 
ing one foot before the other in order to arrive at 
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languid 
lived every moment ofthe way, he did not consider the 
time wasted. Upon reading that statement, some will 
think Mr. Loftus crazy, and others will grant him a crown 


“Ge Back,”* He Ordered 


as the iast of the self-illusionists, 
but as a matter of record let it be 
set down once and for all that next 
in magnitude to his phenomenal 
imagination was the quantity and 
quality of his common sense—a common sense so funda- 
mental and revolutionary, for instance, that it actually 
told him the time for a man to eat is not when others think 
he ought to eat, but when he is hungry. 

This flair for essentials had been taking a long nap as far 
as practical ends were concerned, but avout the time Mr. 
Loftus crossed from Wilmington to Penns Grove on his 
return journey it began to show signs of awaking to re- 
newed vigor. 

He commenced noticing other things than mare’s-tail 
clouds, futilely sweeping a clean blue sky; or the way some 
lights turn dull on striking water, giving it a plated finish; 
or the profound shadow within the darkness of an upland 
cedar. He frowned a rare frown as he reflected that while 
these things had a distinct value to himself, out of none of 
them could a man coin a million dollars. 

Somewhat farther north his eye began to be trapped 
more and more frequently by what looked like banks of 
animated snow and proved on closer inspection to be huge 
flocks of white Leghorns under wire. He began to ponder, 
and the longer he pondered the more did he despise the 
Leghorn hen. He despised her because she was so pigeon 
breasted, so scrawny, so confoundedly trim and neat; but, 
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~most of all, he despised her because she was a specialist. 


Here was an animal that devoted her entire life to laying 
eggs as uniform, as trim and as white as herself, thereby 
acquiring an edge of ten cents a dozen on her equally 
worthy but variegated sisters. 

Mr. Loftus felt a growing rage against a standardized 
world which had less and less use for variety. It was all 


’ pight that a trader should make his fame on overalls or out 


of the sirup that babies weep for, and hand down the 
laurels with his cash to the third and fourth generations. 
While he was climbing, he fed thousands of employes; and 
after he had climbed he added thousands of sycophants to 
his meal list. In a grand way he was almost as beneficent 
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as a carcass. But when it came to artists and thinkers— 
ah! that was another matter. 

Thé white Leghorn became an emblem of the age to Mr. 
Loftus. Did a poet make his name on drunken unpunctu- 
ated verse, then forever must his lines stagger down the 
page; did he exalt the pick and shovel, then always must 
the ditch digger be his fugue; did he glorify the home, then 
must apple sauce forever be his product. To establish a 
following, writers must master the technic of a baking- 
powder brand and be sure each package contained its due 
allotment of Cape codfish balls, or mystery built to scale, 
or the humor, that made the can famous. So with the 
painter. Once let the public think it could spot a picture 
by a certain glorious tone of light, heaven help the artist 
if he ever used another sky. 

The long and short of it was that trade had permeated 
the national mind to such an extent that surprise in the 
nature of a book was almost as shocking to the senses as 
surprise in the quality of an egg. 

Such were the thoughts which troubled Mr. Loftus as he 
drew near to an inclosure seething with chickens. They 
were so greedy that they rushed toward the point of -his 
approach with eyes fixed avidly just over his bare head. 
These females, he continued to ponder, lived to produce, 
not to reproduce. Love scarcely entered into their lives. 
They did not create, they merely produced, and in so 
doing symbolized the total submergence of the maternal 
instinct in a commercialized era. He hated them. In 
addition, the chicken farmer approached and regarded him 
suspiciously. 

“ Anything I can do for you today?” he asked mean- 
ingly. 

Pillbeck turned on him the full power of his smile. 
““Why, yes,” he replied, waving a hand toward the flutter- 
ing horde. “‘ You can tell me what you get out of these.”’ 

“What I get out of ’em! What do you think? Eggs, 
young man. Eggs. They’re hens and they lay eggs.” 

‘I see you have a subtle sense of humor,” rejoined Pill. 
“That's why I can’t understand how you can put up with 
this sort of thing.” 

“‘What’s the matter with it?” 

“Why, it’s all so flat, so uniform, like a tune played on 
one note. No kick to it. No uplift.” 

“You think so, do you? Well, let me tell you you don’t 
know beans about the egg business. I know men worked 
in it ten years only to get one kick that sent ’em back 
behind where they started from, and I know others that’s 


been lifted to the back seat of a ten-thousand-dollar car, 
and stayed there.” 

“You interest me,” said Pillbeck, frowning. “Do you 
mean to say fortunes are made and lost in eggs?” 

“Yes, sonny, I do,” replied the man commiseratingly. 
“Made and lost in a lot less time than it takes an egg to 
grow stale. Why, the hen is the most important animal 
alive today.” 

“More important than horses?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“More important than dogs?” 

“What do you take me for? Can a dog produce?” 

“More important than cows, then?” 

“For her size, a laying Leghorn is ten times as important 
as a cow.” 

“But is she more important than an elephant?” 

“Say,” retorted the man angrily, “can an elephant lay 
an egg?” 

He half turned to go, but Pillbeck stopped him. “ Don’t 
rush off,” he begged. “I’ve got to know something.” 

“What is it?” 

“We spoke of fortunes a moment ago. What constitutes 
a fortune in your opinion?” 

“Oh, well,” declared the man dreamily, picking up a 
straw and breaking it at regular intervals, ‘I guess I’m not 
much different from other folks as to what constitutes a 
fortune. In this country a fortune is a million dollars.” 

“The exact sum my cousin is always talking about!” 
exclaimed Pill, his eyes brightening. ‘How long do you 
figure it would take to make a million in the egg business?”’ 

“Tt depends which end you start in at. My broker 
made eighty thousand last Monday.” 

“Eighty thousand dollars?” gasped Pillbeck. 

“Sure. And on Wednesday, between ten in the morning 
and a quarter past, he lost it and forty thousand dollars 
besides.” 

“T’ve been missing something,”” murmured Mr. Loftus, 
the gray of his eyes beginning to deepen to a translucent 
blue. “I had no idea chickens laid as fast as that.” 

“They don’t,” said the farmer darkly. “If they did, 
there wouldn’t be no overnight fortunes.” 

“How are they laying this year?” asked Pillbeck. 

“Well, mine aren’t laying fast enough, but the hens on 
every farm within two thousand miles of here—north, 
west and south—are laying a durned sight too fast. Don’t 
you ever read the papers? Don’t you know eggs are being 
given away for twenty-six cents a dozen?” 


“Twenty-six cents a dozen!" cried Pill. “Why, the last 
pair of eggs I bought cost me an average of a quarter 
apiece!” 

“That's it! That’s the crime against the farmer in this 
country. You city folks let the middlemen get you going 
and coming, and then yell your heads off at the price of 
foodstuffs. When I was serving time in Germany you 
could see folks with sacks and satchels scouring the farms 
for fifty miles around any old town, like grasshoppers look- 
ing for a green tree. They found it, and that’s what we'll 
have to come to. A bunch of people with peeled eyes will 
own a jitney between them and take turns going out to the 
places where the stuff grows. After they deduct the price 
of summer gasoline, they'll still beeighty per cent to the 
good on their week’s marketing.” 

“A great idea,” commented Mr. Loftus, “but practi- 
cally useless to me, as I am only interested in a fortune. 
Perhaps you can tell me where eggs are bought and sold in 
large quantities.” 

“ Yes,’ said the farmer, his eyes gleaming, ‘I could, but 
I won't; I’ve grown to like you too much. Why, son, say 
you were feathered like one of them chickens, Ten days 
after you went into that game there wouldn't be anything 
left to singe. You'd be so naked you'd feel like a newborn 
babe that arrived before his clothes was made. No; what 
I say is, keep out of it; but if you do go in, buy eggs till 
you're black in the face. The price may have laid down on 
us, but people haven't quit eating, have they? They're 
just asleep, that’s what’s the matter; and when they wake 
up they’re going to find out they're hungry; and when 
they know that, they’re going to yell for eggs at a dollar a 
dozen. Don’t say I ever told you to start dabbling in eggs, 
but if you do begin any time this month, buy 'em~-buy 
"em till you’re black in the face.” 

He had to shout the latter part of this admonition, for, 
with a friendly though absent-minded nod, Pillbeck had 
started on his way at what was for him a rapid pace. With 
hands thrust in his pockets he walked along the side of the 
road, head bent, and travel-stained feet deliberately kick- 
ing through the weeds most heavily laden with dust. Any- 
one watching him, and perceiving that he was drawing 
great drafts of the thickly powdered air into his ‘lungs, 
would have undoubtedly thought him mad or drunk. He 
was neither. He was merely going through the unpleasant 
process of disgusting himself with the country so that he 
might truly enjoy the city for an interim. 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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h HE stately At- 
lantic Fleet, 
consisting of 


eight battleships, 
several cruisers, many de- 
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successfully by the 
Germans. Our air 
brigade moved out 
with all its different 
parts in exactly the same 





stroyers and auxiliary: ves- 


way that it would have 
attacked any sea force 
equipped with airplane car- 





sels, hospital ships and 
tenders, moved into the 
Chesapeake Bay and 
anchored in the Lynnhaven 
Roads. The appearance of 


these great vessels vas ma- 
jeatic. The fleet had been 
assembled to watch and 
observe the bombing tests, 
so that all could see what 
happened, Many consid- 
ered this trial to be utterly 
ueeless, because they rea- 
soned that it was entirely 
imposible to sink, or even 
injure, a battleship; that a 
battleship could not be hit 
by an aérial bomb, and 
could not be damaged to 
any great extent if it were 
hit. These peopie little 
knew the great accuracy 
of a#rial bombing, which at 
the present time, at battle 
ranges, is perhaps the most 
accurate method of hurling 
missiles. Ajso, on account 
of the tremendous propor- 
tional amount of explosives 
earried in the bombs, they 
constitute the most power- 
ful weapon of their kind 





riers and airplanes. First 
came the pursuit ships, 
eighteen of them, flying in 
three flights, so that they 
could attack underneath, 
up above or on the same 
level any enemy pursuit 
ships which might contest 
their progress. They not 
only had their machine 
guns but each plane carried 
four twenty-five-pound 
bombs to be used against 
the ship’s superstructure, 
antiaircraft guns, search- 
lights and personnel, so as 
to sweep the decks clear 
and interfere with her navi- 
gation. Should one of these 
small bombs be dropped 
down the funnel into the 
boiler rooms and detonate, 
it would cause the boiler 
to explode, and, of course, 
blow up the vessei. 


Formation 


HE pursuit pilots 
thought they would be 
able to sink this vessel alone 








ever devised by man. On 
the other hand, the officers 
and men cf the First Pro- 


A Phosphorous Bomb Hitting the Alabama 


with their twenty-five- 
pound bombs, but I hesi- 





vicional Air Brigade were 
certain that their efforts 
would be crowned with 
success, They were eager 
to have their theories put 
to the test. 

The first trial took place 
on June 2, 1921, against 
the ex-German submarine 
U-117. It was anchored 
on the target grounds, ahout 
seventy-five miles off the 
Capes, in an ewash condi- 
tien. The day was perfect 
and the line of the de- 
stroyers, placed at ten- 
mile intervals across the 
Chesapeake Bay and from 
the Capes out to the tar- 
get ships, looked like little 
beetles in the molten sea 
as We sped ever them. 


Quick Work 


HE first sir units to 
attack this submarine 
were three flying boats of 
the Naval Air Service, com- 
manded by Lieutenant 
Thomas. They flew close 








tated a long time before 
allowing them to goso far to 
sea, as their old airplanes 
had only a two hour’s sup- 
ply of gas. They insisted on 
being allowed to go, how- 
ever, so that they could 
carry out their allotted part 
in the maneuvers. 

Following the pursuit 
aviation went the light- 
weight bombardment 
squadrons of DH two- 
seaters, each plane equipped 
with four one-hundred- 
pound bombs. These bombs 
alone were sufficient to sink 
a.destroyer or any un- 
armored ship, and in case 
a battleship was attacked 
they could at least clear the 
decks.of any exposed per- 
sonnel, smash up the com- 
municating and radio sys- 
tems, and probably bend 
the battleship’s propeller 
shafts and rudders, so that 
even a heavily armored ves- 
sel could not be worked 
after an attack with these 
light bombs. 








together in a V-shaped for- 
mation, and each dropped 
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Pour One-Hundred:Pound Phosphorous Bombs Hitting the Alabama 


Following thelightweight 
bombers came the heavy 








one bomb for sighting pur- 
poses as they passed over 
the target. The practice was perfect and each missile 
either hit the submarine or struck within a few feet of it. 
Making a turn, they came back, dropping three bombs 
each. These bombs weighed one hundred and eighty pounds 
eack. The center of impact of this volley struck the sub- 
marine squareiy, split her in two, and down she went. 
None except the air people had expected such a rapid 
termination of the first experience. Had she been fired at 
with cannon no such result could have been obtained—she 
would have been hit above the water line and would have 
had te fil up with water gradually before she would have 
gone down. These bombs tore her all to pieces above the 
water, below the water, and along the water line. Some of 
the skeptics began to be convinced that there was some- 
thing to air bombing. It was a very severe jolt for those 
who still adhered to the old theories. 





This was not all: The vessel that was directing the 
target practice, which remained about a mile and a half 
away from the submarine, had her condenser system so 


badly damaged that she steamed into the Chesapeake Bay . 


that night at only three knots an hour. If these small 
bombs could produce such an under-water shock as to 
affect a warship’s condenser system a mile and a half off, 
what could the big bombs do? 
The discussions waxed stronger than ever, and the 
, naval officers, press -representatives and 
on the naval transport Henderson spent the night 
terrific -argtiments. These arguments, however, were 
soon to have their answer. 
A couple of days later the Army Air Service was given 
as a target the ex-German torpedo destroyer G-102. She 
was one of the large-type boats of this class, employed so 





Martins, a dozen of them, 
each equipped with six 
three-hundred-pound bombs. They sped along in their V 
formation about two miles behind the DH squadrons, It 
was the first time in aéronautical history that an attack 
had been made in this way. Every element of a large air 
force was there: First the pursuit aviation to take care of 
the opposing aviation, and, after having conquered it, to 
attack with their machine guns and bombs the decks of 
the war vessels; next the lightweight bombardment to 
scatter and destroy the auxiliary vessels of the battleships, 
such as cruisers, destroyers and submarines; and, last 
the heavyweight bombers to sink and destroy the battle- 
ships themselves. 

We had been allotted this destroyer to attack in any 
way we saw fit, not with restricted conditions, as was 
the case with the other vessels, so I took this occasion 
to have the whole air brigade take part so that all could 
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see that the plans that we had worked out were correct, 
which they proved to be. 

I accampanied every bombing mission of the airplanes 
over the sea in my control ship The Osprey, a two-seater 
DH plane with sufficient gas in it to fly for five hundred 
miles. On that day Lieutenant Johnson accompanied me 
in a brand-new Thomas Morse single-seater pursuit air- 
plane. It was able to go about one hundred and seventy 
miles an hour. I used him as a courier, signaling to him 
what I wished to be done. He would go and return with 
information in a very short time in his fast plane. 

As we approached the target vessel we could see the 
whole Atiantic Fleet formed in a circle around it. We 
wound our way in and out of great banks of cumulus clouds, 
behind which we could have concealed our approach very 
easily had it been actual war. As the pursuit squadron 
arrived over the target they formed into a large V, pre- 
paratory to attacking with bombs, as it was assumed that 
the hostile pursuit aviation had been defeated in the air 
battle. Captain Baukum, leading them, gave the signal 
for the attack, and one after another in regular cadence 
dived for the destroyer, coming straight out of the heavens 
for three thousand feet. Straight toward the destroyer 
they went until within two hundred feet of it, when they 
let go of one of their bombs. 

The airplanes followed each other at about thirty 
seconds’ interval, so that there was a continual stream of 
bombs against the target. 
It had been decided before- 


close in front of it, behind it, opposite its side and directly 
in its center. Columns of water rose for hundreds of feet 
into the air. For a few moments the vessel looked as if 
it‘was on fire, smoke came out of its funnels and vapors 
along its decks: Then it broke completely in two in the 
middle and sank down out of sight. 

The demonstration was absolutely conclusive. While it 
was not particularly difficult to sink the vessel itself, those 
who thought any antiaircraft guns could keep off an air 
attack saw that it was now impossible, because under 
cover of pursuit and lightweight bombardment aviation 
the larger bombers could move in with little danger. All 
our methods and systems of bombing had proved to be 
correct. The bombs themselves never failed to explode, 
the accuracy was remarkable, and the spirits of every man 
ran high. We had, however, stretched our cruising ability 
out at sea to the limit with some of the old airplanes that 
we possessed. Many of the planes of the pursuit squadron 
barely got back to the shores of the coast, where they 
landed along the beach. All the airplanes we had except 
the Martin bombers were obsolescent war machines 
entirely unsuited for this work. There were no injuries and 
no forced landings in the water, and due to the excellency 
of our mechanics very little trouble was experienced with 
the engines. This again surprised the onlookers, who had 
expected the airplanes to fall into the water and that 
disaster might attend our efforts. 


One Martin bomber barely made the shore. Lieutenant 
Dunlap was the pilot. One engine failed about fifty miles 
at sea, so he made for the nearest point on the shore. The 
bombers, it will be remembered, have two engines, and 
with this spare engine he held up the ship as best as he 
could, constantly losing altitude, as one engine alone could 
not keep the bomber in the air. He just made the beach 
and landed safely. His one engine, however, had become 
so hot that when he cut the spark it would not stop and, 
as the engine in the bombers is set off on one wing, it 
turned the airplane around and drove it right into the 
breakers along the beach, where the large waves broke it up. 


A Practical Problem 


IEUTENANT JOHNSON, who had acted as my courier 
in the small plane, had also run out of fuel, and had 
made a landing near the spot where the bomber had met 
with misfortune. It would have been very difficult to send 
more gas from Langley Field for Johnson, a distance of 
thirty-five miles, so he swam out to the Martin bomber, 
now being pounded to pieces in the surf, cut the emergency 
tank of gasoline out of the upper wing, poured the gasoline 
into his own airplane and flew to Langley Field. 

That night all our men had returned safely to Langley 
Field after their first great experience in bombing. The 
rejoicing was tremendous. They knew now that unless 

something most unusua! 
happened, it would be 





hand that a certain number 
of bombs should be fired at 


proved for al! time that 
aircraft dominated seacraft. 
Thenext operation sched- 





the decks, a few exploded 
in the water alongside, and 
some hits made down the 
funnel in the expectation 
that these small bombs 
alone might sink the vessel. 
The attack was beautiful 
to watch; the accuracy of 
the bombing was remark- 
able, practically every bomb 
going where it was directed. 
The decks of the destroyer 
were punctured and swept 
from end to end. Lieuten- 
ant Alsworth put one bomb 
straight down one of the 
funnels, which undoubtedly 
would have blown up the 
boilers. Everyone was sur- 
prised at the great accu- 
racy of this bombing. 
Inder cover of the pur- 
suit attack the lightweight 
bombardment airplanes 
with their hundred-pound 
bombs moved up. The 
method for attack found to 
be best was to fly one air- 
plane behind another at a 
distance of about two hun- 
dred yards, so as to bring 


uled was to search for and 
find a battleship that was 
supposed to be located any- 
where between the mouth 
of the Delaware River and 
the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and then to 
bomb it with sand-loaded 
bombs. It was to be under 
steam and controlled by 
radio telegraphy. Its speed 
was only six knots an hour 
under these circumstances. 
This was such a simple 
problem that there was no 
use of sending any sirplanes 
out over the water for that 
purpose, particularly as we 
had so few of them and as 
this test would give us very 
little practical benefit. So 
some of the dirigible air- 
ships were sent out and 
promptly found the ship, 
which was the lowa, and 
sent back news of its where- 
abouts. Seacraft are not 
only very easy to find but 
their type and character 
are also easy to determine 
from the air. 





a succession of bombs fall- 
ing at the target with only 
a few seconds’ interval be- 
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Direct Hit by Eleven:Hundred:Pound Bombd on a Battleship 


The air bombs had now 
sunk the unarmored ships—~- 





tween them. In this way 
one airplane could correct 
from another’s fire in front. 
Also, it would be impossible 
for a vessel to escape by 
changing its course or dodg- 
ing, because it would be 
seen from the airplane suc- 
ceeding in the column, and 
its fire would be corrected 
accordingly. 


Results 


E HAD taken up so 

much time in the pur- 
suit attack that I feared the 
fuel would run short in the 
two-seaters, so I called off 
this attack and ordered the 
Martin bombers to finish 
the destroyer. They moved 
up at once, directly into 
the wind, led by Captain 
Lawson, who so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in all the 
bombing. Behind him 
stretched the squadron of 
twelve great airplanes. In 
less time than it takes to 





that is, the submarine and 
the destroyer. These tests 
did show conclusively that 
planes could sink merchant- 
men, or any kind of vessel 
not pretected by armor. 
Our next target was to 
be the cruiser Frankfurt, a 
beautiful vessel. It had 
considerable side armor, 
deck armor,excelient water- 
tight compartments and 
bulkheads, and every per- 
fection of a modern vessel 
of that class. The tests 
were to be conducted with 
varying sizes of bomba and 
after each attack with a 
specified number of bombs 
which were not intended to 
sink the ship, an inspection 
would be made by officers 
of the Navy to see what 
damage had been inflicted. 
These tests started on July 
eighteenth, and of course 
the interest grew as they 
went on. First one-hundred- 
pound sombsweretried,and 
then three-hundred-pound 
bombs. The three-hundred- 








tell it their bombs began 
churning the water around 
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pound bombs undoubtediy 
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the destroyer. They hit 
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A Waning Nuisance 


HE rural billboard nuisance is at last beginning to yield 
to the pressure of public opinion. Years will probably 
pase before it has been finally abated; but in the meantime 
it is encouraging te note how many enlightened adver- 
tixers—-great corporations whose names are synonyms for 
broud-gauge management and real vision—have had a 
change of heart and have begun to see what widespread re- 
sentment they have aroused by their defacement of rural 
In some cages self-interest has pointed the way to 
anew policy, lu many others honest public spirit and un- 
celfish desire io rid our charming and otherwise peaceful 
countryside of shrieking and blatant signboards have 
brought about the happy change. 
it ic right to say that some of the worst atrocities of rural 


beauty. 


advertising have been perpetrated, not in cold blood, not in 
wanton defiance of the rights of the public, but in the heat 
and fury of the sharpest sort of commercial competition. 
More than once competing advertisers who have been 
vying with each other in hectic campaigns to plaster every 
main-traveled road with objectionable signboards have 
welcomed the proposal of a civic club or of a disinterested 
individual that all immediate competitors simultaneously 
abandun their unsightiy rural signboards. This course has 
met with signa! success in England, in Massachusetts and 
elaew here 

Such friendly arrangements constitute a long and firm 
stride in the right direction; for al! experience teaches that 
it is infinitely more effective to convince a man that he 
ought to alter his commercial methods than it is to jam a 
atatute through the legislature and to restrain him by threat 
of fine or jail. 

Leyislation, however, is not without its uses. Massa- 
chusetts, for example, took the matter so seriously that she 
amended her constitution so as to give the legislature 
power to ‘regulate and restrict all outdoor advertising 
within public view,” and also made it legal for towns and 
cities to pase foval ordinances restricting billboards, Iowa, 
too; has enacted progressive legislation along somewhat 
similar tines and has thereby set an example that other 
commonwealths may well study. 

The kernel of the whole situation, the underlying princi- 
ple upon which sane control may be based, has never been 


THE 


better stated than in a recent bulletin of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards: 

“The view from the highway does not belong to the in- 
dividual who owns the property along the right of way. 
It is a community possession.” 

Massachusetts appears to have accepted this simple 
principle, lock, stock and barrel; and no doubt other com- 
monwealths whose citizens are inspired by a like pride in 
local scenic beauties will presently follow suit. 

No body has been more active or effectual in stirring up 
public sentiment against objectionable country billboards 
than the National Committee for the Restriction of Out- 
door Advertising; and much credit for what has already 
been accomplished is due to its chairman, Mrs. W. L. Law- 
ton, of Glens Falls, New York. One reason that Mrs. 
Lawton and her colleagues have been able to do so much 
is that they have voluntarily narrowed down their field of 
operation to that portion of outdoor display advertising 
which is calculated to impair scenery, civic beauty or resi- 
dential values. They have made no declaration of war 
upon billboards as an advertising medium, but confine their 
attentions to the vicious five per cent of the total number. 
Last summer members of this committee and of the fifty 
organizations which are codperating with it mailed to 
offending advertisers about a thousand personal letters 
each week making earnest protests and explaining how un- 
favorably prospective consumers react to the selling talk 
on their misplaced signboards, There is every probability 
that the impression made by these letters will be deepened 
by those that will go out next season. 

It is pleasant to note that some of the advertising compa- 
nies which maintain great numbers of outdoor signboards 
have formed an organization for the voluntary control and 
restriction of this form of publicity, with special reference 
to the location and artistic character of the sigris displayed. 
Their efforts to confine their customers’ displays to urban 
sites and to recognize the rights of the publiato the enjoy- 
ment of rural scenic beauty, undefaced by the hand of man, 
are in a high degree praiseworthy. 

Friendly coéperation will go a long way toward abating 
the billboard nuisance; and well-framed legislation, to take 
care of those who will not listen to the voice of public opin- 
ion, should practically finish the job within a few years. 


Work for the Chamber of Commerce 


NE of the most useful civic activities that we know is 
O practiced in a small Pennsylvania city where the 
chamber of commerce believes in looking out for the home 
folks before “ boosting" for outsiders to come in. The or- 
ganization has an unpretentious ground-floor office on a 
side street. A typical case that illustrates the work that 
this chamber of commerce is doing was that of a middle- 
aged woman in black who called at the office and asked for 
the secretary. He invited her to sit beside him at his desk. 
They talked for a few minutes and then the secretary 
reached for the telephone. The man he called was the pres- 
ident of the town's largest banking institution. 

“Mr. Blank will see you right away,” the secretary told 
the woman a moment later. ‘When you have had your 
talk with him he will probably ask you to see one or two 
others. If there is still any doubt in your mind then, please 
do not fail to come back here, and I will arrange for you to 
talk with someone e' 

This woman was the widow of a railroad man who had 
died within the past month. She had received his life in- 
surance a few days before. According to the chamber of 
commerce’s arrangements with the local insurance men, the 
agent who handled the transaction notified the secretary 
in advance of the actual payment of the money, and he 
wrote her a letter, one paragraph of which ran thus: 

“ At this time you may feel the need of advice from some- 
one experienced in financial affairs, and the chamber of 


commerce is anxious to help you. Any one of the gendew. 
men whose names appear on this letterhead will esteem it’ 
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The letter reached the widow none too soon. In that 
town, as everywhere else, there are ghoulish salesmen of 
shady stocks who make it a business to follow death no- 
tices in the newspapers. Already several had called on this 
poor woman with schemes promising anywhere from a 
hundred per cent a year up. 

Right then is the time when people like this widow need 
the help of such men as are on that committee. Such per- 
sons will be inclined to follow their advice because they are 
home-town people of standing, whose names they see in the 
newspaper every day. If the committee is instrumental in 
safeguarding the fortunes of half a dozen poor people a 
year, the chamber of commerce has justified its existence. 


Safer and Saner 


HEN men in all parts of the world begin to think alike 

the day of universal peace will be close at hand. The 
establishment of mutual understanding is as important as 
the limitation of armaments. 

Racial differences run deep, and the chasms opened by 
centuries of divergent ideals and varied standards of living 
cannot soon be closed or bridged. It is surprising, never- 
theless, how much of the working of a man’s mind depends 
on the everyday details of his existence, where and how he 
lives, what he eats and what he wears. Donning a straw 
hat, eating pumpkin pie and owning a flivver do not auto- 
matically convert an alien into a good American citizen; 
but they help considerably except in those cases in which 
racial inheritance and background make real Americani- 
zation impossible. One of the things we have learned 
from our colossal experiment in racial fusion is that 
Americanization only begins when the alien starts to ac- 
quire American tastes. As long as the newcomer stays in 
the crowded corner of some large city where people of his 
own race congregate and continues to live as he did at home 
and to talk his own language, his possibilities for good 
citizenship are almost nil. 

The same principle can be applied to the problem of uni- 
versal brotherhood as the prelude to world peace. If we 
all talked the same language, dressed in the same garments, 
ate the same food, enjoyed the same amusements and did 
business in the same way, we should not be likely to indulge 
again in the tragedy of world war. 

Even today, with Europe rent and impoverished, the 
leaven of understanding is working steadily. The world 
will be less picturesque when man has ironed out the dif- 
ferences that arose from centuries of national segregation, 
but it will be safer and saner. 


A Bumper Sugar Crop 


WO years ago the per capita sugar consumption of the 

United States passed the hundred-pounds-a-year mark. 
Last year it was a little below a hundred pounds. This sea- 
son there is no limit in the world crop, for it will exceed al! 
records. 

The sugar production just before the war was, roundly, 
twenty and one-half million short tons per annum. A 
little more than half was cane sugar—in about the propor- 
tions of ten to eight. During the war the total production 
of sugar declined, due largely to losses in the beet-sugar 
outturn of Europe. In 1921-22 the world crop again reached 
the twenty-million-ton mark, in 1922-23 another half mil- 
lion tons was added, in 1923-24 the figure for world crop 
rose above the twenty-one-million-ton mark. The forecast 
crop for the present season is in excess of twenty-four mil- 
lion short tons, nearly seventeen million of which will be 
cane sugar and less than nine million tons beet sugar. The 
beet-sugar countries of Europe are gradually recovering, 
the cane-sugar countries are holding their own. 

We are heavy consumers of sugar—in canned and pre- 
served fruits, soft drinks, confectionery, in the kitchen and 
We use practically half as much sugar as 
flour. Perhaps prohibition has made us use more sugar 


an honor to be consulted as to the safe mpyeriment of ee: sa one form or another. Sugar consumption in the United 


money your husband has provided for you.” 

The names on the letterhead were those of six of the nies 
prominent lawyers and bank presidents in town, forming a 
voluntary committee of the chamber of commerce. 


_ Kingdom is not far behind our own. Germany is trying 
to get back to her prewar level of consumption. “But no 
matter how much is wanted, apparently sugar producers 
are in position to meet all possible demands. 
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Red Poison—By Isaac F. Marcosson 


the day on which Rumania entered the World War. 

The emperor is reported to have asked one of his 
principal aides—a vice admiral—what he thought of their 
new ally. 

The naval officer replied, ‘Majesty, Rumania is not a 
nation, but a profession.” 

This epigram expresses the state of mind, as well as the 
real intent, of Bolshevik Russia. The idea of reconstructing 
a ruined country so that it will be part of a harmonious 
concert of great powers is incidental to the bigger purpose 
that animates every soviet activity. The principal profes- 
sion of Bolshevism is propaganda. It is the one consistent 
national gesture. 

Moscow is a giant laboratory in which the red poison of 
revolution is compounded and then distributed to every 
part of the world, the United States included. The sun 
never sets upon some evidence of communist desire to 
foment trouble and play havoc with the established insti- 
tutions of law and order. Just as the war on capital crushes 
initiative, so does this campaign imperil peace and menace 


()®: of the few stories told of the late czar relates to 


prosperity. 

Analyze the Soviet structure and you discover that from 
the big seven who rule the Communist Party, which is in 
turn the master of Russia, down to the humblest Bolshevik 
consul in an obscure port, all agencies are linked to get over 
the crimson cause. Religion is pilloried, youth influenced, 
trade distorted, industry paralyzed, exports manipulated, 
political power consolidated and truth tortured —all to the 


end that communism be glorified. The Bolsheviks foment 
a holy war against Britain with the identical lack of con- 
science that inspires their approval of assassination in 
Persia. They lend themselves to nationalism in India and 
Egypt and at the same time stifle it in Georgia and Arme- 
nia. Everything is grist to their propaganda mill. 

Propaganda in Russia is no new manifestation, The 
great Empress Catherine was herself the victim of it in an 
ingenious form. Upon one occasion she made a journey to 
the southern portion of her empire. At that time the cur- 
rent favorite and lover was Prince Potemkin. In order to 
give his royal mistress the most favorable impression of her 
domain he caused portable canvas villages to be erected 
along her route. As soon as she passed a phony hamlet it 
was taken down and hurried on during the night to a 
point ahead. 

The Bolsheviks capitalize every conceivable event at 

home and abroad for their own destructive interests. 
When Emma Goldman told Lenine how she had been per- 
mitted to make a speech in court during her trial in this 
country, the apostle of Bolshevism 
rubbed his hands in glee and said, 
“What a splendid opportunity for 
propaganda! It is worth going to 
prison if a court can so successfully be 
turned into a forum.” 


$11,000,000, 000. 


The story of Bolshevik propaganda unfolds the most 
amazing conspiracy of modern times. So ramified is it in 
scope and so far flung in extent that it is well-nigh impossi- 
ble to compress the details within the confines of a single 
article. Out of a long contact with its operations I used to 
think that German propaganda led all the rest; but the 
Teutons, even at the high tide of their wartime effort, never 
approached the Bolos in the fine art of corrupting and 
coercing public opinion. The Germans specialized in cap- 
italization of international discord, but their penetration 
in the main was more economic than political. 

Bolshevik propaganda, on the other hand, is political, 
and lacks even the one German virtue of economic solidar- 
ity. Its fetish is destruction, regardless of the means 
employed or the consequences involved. The Bolshevik 
ideal is a universe aflame. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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SHORT TURNS A 


Medicine Hat 


HILE warm on the hearthrug you 
sit with the cal, 
A blizzard is brewing in Medi- 


cine Hat; 
in Medicine Hat, 
in Medicine Hat, 
A blizzard ia brewing in Medicine Hat. 


This Medicine Het is a helmet of dread, 

An Indian bonnet with feathers of red 

Adaorning a chief of the Kingfisher clan 

A mystical, magical Medicine Man! 

He fille it with awful, mysterious things: 

The ailvery plumes of the Storm Eagle's 
wings, 

The howl of the wolf in hia cavernous 
lair, 

The scream of the panther, the growl of the 
bear, 

A eupful af spray from the boreal seas, 

The atings of a billion cantankerous bees 

And snow from the creat of the Rockies, 
ad lib.; 

He scrambles the mess with a mastodon’s 
rib, 

He beate it te froth in the dark of the moon 

And ladles ii out with an ivory spoon. 


And then you will read in the bulletins 
thet 


“ A bligeard ie coming from Medicine Hat. 
From Medicine Hat, 
From Medicine Hat, 
A bligeard is coming from Medicine Hat!"’ 
— Arthur Guilerman. 


Drab Ballads 
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Boer War, for, as Walter, the sixteenth 











Earl of Ofilsouse, told me, the Duke al- 
ways wore yellow spats before that fatal 
affair with Madame Pompadour, who, as 
everyone knew, was the mother sub-rosa 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, he and she being 
twins, a fact few suspected because of her 
much greater age. I had this direct from 
little Kate Knipps, the third daughter 
of that frightful old bore, Edelbertus 
Knipps, the American ironmonger fellow, 
she later making that unfortunate alli- 
ance with Wally, Viscount Odealot, the 
beginning of which it was my fortune to 
see, for I remember we were having five 
o'clock tea in the tennis court at Weemps, 
Lord Alfred Tennyson’s delightful coun- 
try house near Weemps-Weemps, the 
own house of Edbert—“‘Snooty’’— Rim- 
cut, later made Ear! of Freydham, who 
always had ortolans for breakfast, from 
the King of Serbia’s estate, with boiled 
onions. But that, of course, was not gen- 
erally known.) 
aw 
ND speaking of my first meeting with 
Queen Victoria, which did not take 
. place until our third meeting, we both be- 
ing absent on the first two occasions and 
only the Queen present on the second, the 
Queen (“Her Majesty,” as the Earl of 
Soorgaz called her affectionately, his 
Second Footman being the notorious 
Harry Hurlingham, formerly employed 
by the Prince de Blakleg who had the 
affair with little Rosa Oppelduckheim, so 
long the favorite of the Czar of Persia, 
Mustapha Kamal, I naving myself seen 
the letter that dear old Spoofy—as I called 
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¥ DRAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN 


AST night, at the Sorghum Corners 

4 Opera House down here, Bina & 
BANG, (PIccoLo PERVERTS), sang with great success the 
wonJerful sermon in song entitled: 


A Ssort Sxiat oN A WOMAN MEANS A Home UPON THE 
Rocks 


The viliage church was crowded on a sultry Sunday morn, 
The congregation duily dozed, and say, 
You couldn't really blame them, and you needn't sneer in 
acorn, 
The humidity just made them get that way. 
The parson in his pulpit started preaching; 
He spoke right from the shoulder and the hear! ; 
So eioquently sins and shams impeaching— 
And this is what he said, in part: 


REFRAIN 


“ Bach short skirt on a woman means a home upon the rocks! 
It sean-da-liz-ea me! 
Thers's Deacon Quidd neglects his wife to foliow them for 
blocks -—-——"" 
And then the deacon rose and said, said he: 


“I Just Paid the Doctor Another Ten Dottars on His Bili"’ 
“Oh, Goody! Two More Payments and the Baby's Ours"’ 


‘The Good Book says we should not build our homes upon 
the sands, 
Or we'd be dangerously domiciled.”’ 
The parson looked perturbed, and said, “We'll pass the 
plate and sing: 
(Close harmony) 
OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHILD!” 
—Harry G. Smith, 
The fervor of this little lay 


Will make a peerless planet pray: 
ONLY A Poor CHorus GixLig. 


The Memoir Aristocratic 
As Done by the English Upper Classes 
(Typed by Bilis Parker Butter) 
DDLY enough my fifst meeting with Queen Victoria— 
(“The Queen,” as my dear old friend the Duke of 
Coffanspit called her—but not, of course, until after the 


Mr. and Mre. Beans 


the Archbishop of Canterbury—did not 
write to George Washington, asking 
whether the Duchess of Ritz actually had 
the German measles as reported or merely 
the divorce. However, I think the matter was never set- 
tled, my dear friend Sappho—the poet, not Baron Logger- 
bier’s seventh wife—dying before the Earl of Pifflemere 
could find the hairpins, but perhaps the least said about it 
the better). 
mr 
ND speaking of my first meeting with Queen Victoria 
a cultured lady but one whom I never had the pleasure 
of meeting—lI recall a very laughable incident told me by 
the Prince de Blakleg, which occurred to him just before 
his first marriage and a few weeks after he had divorced 
his third wife, the beautiful Duchess de Camembert, when 
we were both guests at the Palace of Versailles, which 
had not then been built, the site being occupied by the 
hunting lodge of Count Dugbert Pfimps (“‘Nosey,” as we 
‘called him) although the hunting lodge was not there at 
the time, not having been erected until much later, the 
Duke having lost both legs at the battle of Prague, a sad 
affair that brought about his downfali although fortunately 
he escaped without injury. It seemed that the Earl of 
(Continued on Page 51) 

















DRAWS OY REGERT .. DOREY 


“Bauater, You are Getting te be a Big 
Deg."’ “Yes, Sir” 


“te la Time You Began to Think of 
Serious Things.” “Yes, Sir” 


“I Presame I Could Have Been Improved 
on as @ Parent. Also I May Have Made 


Many Errore of Judgment. 


“Yes, Sir. So Mother Says!” 
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Vedet om -Beef 


This will be your selection when you have an appetite 
for tender and nourishing pieces of beef—a lot of it—in 
your soup, blended with fine vegetables. 


Only choice beef is used. This is blended with a puree of 
vegetables, tomatoes, diced carrots and white potatoes, little 
peas, onions and blanched pearl barley. Rich beef broth 
gives its vigor to the whole blend. 


Heat Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef, too, just as it comes 
from the can and serve it on toast for breakfast. Make a 
lunch or supper of this substantial and filling soup. Have 
it often for dinner. 


A masterpiece of fine soup blending! Just taste it! 


Vegetable 


No wonder this Campbell’s Soup is so famous! No 
wonder it’s enjoyed daily by millions of people! 

Fifteen different vegetables are in this blend! Beef 
broth. Cereals. Fresh herbs. Skilful seasoning. Thirty-two 
ingredients in all! 

You will choose Campbell's Vegetable whenever you wish 


a substantial soup that combines the largest number of 
different vegetables—diced, sliced or whole. 


It will prove “exactly right” for you at many and many 
a meal. 
Both the Vegetable Soup and the Vegetable-Beef Soup 


taste best when the water is added cold, the soup brought to 
a boil, allowed to simmer and then served hot, 


12 cents a can 


LUNCHEON 


DINNER 


SUPPER | 
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The Buccaneers of the Bahamas 


the following morning to the Vallanders’ 

home, the one talking cold business with 
the mother in one room, the other talking hot 
love with the daugh- 
terin another. Jim- 
mie was touched, 
delighted, that his 
father was actuaily 
going to take a va- 
cation with him, 
and he received 
warm sympathy 
from Rederica in 
this. She was espe- 
cially charming to 
him. The amazing 
success of her plans 
infused her with a 
kind of intoxieation 
and gave her a high 
fragrant animation. 
She had become eo 
weary of what had 
almost degenerated 
into genteel pov- 
erty; the future 
stretched in front 
of her as bright as 
the enthusiastic 
Jimmie painted the 
tropic colors of 
Nassau. 

As for Mrs. Val- 
lander, she was 
careworn, anxious, 
trembling already in 
fear of poasible co 
toriety, The astute 
Duane had foreseen 
tuis, had decided 
how to meet it; he 
counted out twenty 
notes, each for five 
hundred dollars. 

*“‘An advance on 

account, Mra. Vallander,”’ he said in 
a matter-of-fact Way, glancing casu- 
ally; “you'll find it handy shifting.” 

He caught the sudden gleam in her 
keen deep-set eyes and laughed in- 
side when she asked indifferently if 
such prompt arrangements were 
usual. He leaned forward impres- 
sively, opening a notebook, and 
banged down a fiat on two blank 
pages. On one he set down the date, , 
and figures, $10,000. “What I pay 
goes on that side,’ he explained; ‘‘ what comes in, on this. 
Nothing else, nothing more, unless, cf course, you want 
written agreements.’’ He saw that her shoulders went 
back an inch as though a burden had slipped off. “No 
publicity, nothing but that.” He pointed to the page. 
“Mrs. Vallander— Bootlegger,’’ he added with intentional 
bluntness; “we can’t have that in the Sunday papers, 
can we?" 

She giared, for one unguarded instant. 
possibility,’ she said, “I ~ 

“Nothing in it,"" he interrupted. ‘Of course the name 
of Vallander pe 

A stately little nod accepted graciously his homage to 
that name. “And that of Duane?” she asked. 

“In the dark too," he said, ‘ Law is law, and only fools 
break it openly.” 

Mrs. Valiander drew a deep breath of relief. ‘I have not 
slept,” she admitted. “‘ My girl's future a 

He nodded; he had sized her up correctly; the name of 
Duane must also be unsmirched because Roderica was to 
bear it. 

“This liquor,” she continued, “was legitimately distilled 
by my brother in partnership with the United States. They 
took a heavy tax on it, then practically confiscated it. 
That is not justice. I feel no hesitation in disposing of it, 
idut it is a very old tradition of my family to live oatside 
the public eye.” 

“T understand, madam. The proposition is O. K.?" 

“Our understanding is complete, Mr. Duane, I have 
devided not to go to Nassau.” 

“Secrecy, madam; efficiency; speed. Your signature 
will be needed two or three times a week; for, of course, 
we'll only pay dyty and take out of bond what we want for 
bottling. it's some swell winter resort, I hear.” 


9) MIE and his father went together on 


“If that is a 


ILLUSTRATED 


“A Wide Turn to Allow for the Tow,"’ He Said. 
Teuched Her Forehead With the Back of Her Fingers 


By KENYON GAMBIER 


BROWN 


Br ARTHUR WILLIAM 


“Aye, Aye, Sir.” She 


“True. I have heard a great deal about it.” 

“Well, you see, it’s right for you to be there, it’s nat- 
ural. You and Roderica at one hotel, Jimmie and me 
stowed away somewhere else, meeting when we like, never 
suspected of business. Why, lady, it can’t be done any 
other way!’’ 

“A power of attorney?” she questioned. 

“Would have to be registered. It would be public. But 
nobody sees customhouse papers.” 

“You have convinced me, Mr. Duane. When?” 

“Can you follow me in two or three weeks?” 

“It is settled.” 

“Fine! Make your own reservations.” 

Mrs. Vallander picked up her newly got wealth with as- 
sumed indifference and slipped it into a drawer; then she 
summoned the young people. There was a new dignity, a 
fine vivacity in her manner. She was as a back number 
reprinted in letters of gold and brought up to date. She 
had now touched what aristocrats pretend to ignore as 
statues ignore their pedestals—real money; and fear of 
publicity had vanished. Duane told himself that he had 
got her dead to rights. He had wanted this above all 
things, for Jimmie’s happiness was involved. He eyed the 
boy with pride; he watched the girl with admiration. A 
fit mate for Jimmie—if she was sincere. Was love first and 
money second? Well, he must go ahead until he knew; in 
the meantime he saw a way to keep the engagement 
secret. This hard-headed blunt old man of business, watch- 
ing over his son as a mother might, with less irituition but 
more ability, matched his wits with his usual intrepidity 
against this modern daughter of luxury—the first of her 
kind he had ever been in close touch with. 

Glad to escape a Northern winter, Mrs. Vallander told 
them she had decided on Christmag in the Bahamas. 


These holiday makers eagerly discussed plans. 

Jimmie, offered his choice, sadly but promptly 

decided to accompany his father, who had be- 

haved too generously to be allowed to go off 
alone on the first 
vacation of his life, 
Roderica, tempera- 
mentally jealous, 
fought this decision, 
to the gratification 
of Jimmie. 

The father 
promptly advised 
him to stay. 

Later Mrs. Val- 
lander said to Rod- 
erica, “Why keep 
him here? He would 
be with us on the 
boat and arrive as 
one of our party. 
We do not wish any 

*unnecebsary inti- 
macy with the 
father, do we?”’ 

“Sorry, mother; 
I was wrong. I'll 
send him of.” 

That night Jim- 
mie was intensely 
appreciative of 
Roderica’s unsel- 
fishness. She had 
thought it over; his 
father had the first 
claim; she would 
feel lonely and de- 
serted, but it was 
only for a couple of 
weeks; would he 
promise to write ev- 
ery day and tele- 
graph his safe ar- 
rival; and would he 
give his father a 
mighty good time 
and teach the dear 
man how to idle? 
Jimmie, moved to 
depths by such 
thoughtfulness and 
by the vivid picture 

of her desolation, pleaded to be allowed to stay. She was 
inexorable, and he loved her the more for that. 

The elders further discussed what their Nassau relations 
should be. “If the engagement is announced,” Duane said, 
“it will link you and me up too much, won’t it, Mrs. 
Vallander?”’ 

The lady ground her teeth; linked up—with him! She 
jumped at the excuse for delay. She wished no inevitable 
step to be taken until the great enterprise had finally suc- 
ceeded. Besides, she kept a secret from herself; something 
might happen which would rescue Roderica from this 
mésalliance. 

Hearing this decision Jimmie hotly protested, but to 
no avail. 

“In a place like Nassau,”’ Mrs. Vallander answered, 
“you will have nearly as much freedom as if you were 
engaged. You must learn to know each other better. 
There is plenty of time.” 

“There is never enough time,” he denied; but Roderica 
was obedient. 

“We've gained such a lot,”’ she consoled, when alone 
with him. ‘“‘Mother’s come around splendidly. Your 
father likes me—I am sure of it; and everything is smooth 
sailing. Of course I love you for kicking; but don’t do it 
any more.”’ She fixed her dark expressive eyes on him. 
“You and I know,” she murmured. ‘ What do we care for 
the rest of the world?” 

Jimmie clasped her to him and went away the next day 
in a transport of love and hope. 

Roderica waved a handkerchief from behind a shuttered 
window in the house and when he had disappeared round 
the corner she did not need it to wipe away tears which 
were not there; yet she knew that this was perhaps a final 
parting. - There was just a chance that these two Argonauts 
would net find Uhclé Jason's golden fleece, and if this 
should prove to be the case—well, how could her mother’s 
price be paid? 

Father and son lingered for several days in New York. 
Telephones rang, telegrams went and came, typists were 
(Continued en Page 31) 
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busy. Jimmie thought this natural and connected with 
Western business, and did not resent being left out of it. 
He renewet old acquaintanceships, saw New York, and 
wrote every day to Roderica. When at last they were 
steaming down the harbor, headed for the South, Duane, 
looking at the skyscrapers, brought his fist down on the 
rail with a satisfied bang. To Jimmie’s amused inquiry he 
said that New York was fine; but his complacence was due 
to another cause. He had organized his own channels for 
the distribution of liquor, and his secret lines led direct to 
the large consumer. He was going to give the clubs pure 
high-grade stuff; rye with the prewar bead on; unadul- 
terated, one-hundred proof. He felt himself a public bene- 
factor. His New York agent, Mark Blaney, an old business 
associate from the West, tough, able, came to see him 
off, and as a farewell gift handed him a bottle of the best 
to be had in New York. Duane sampled the liquor that 
night and flung the stuff overboard. 

They slipped through fog and cold and drizzle into sun- 
shine and warmth, and after three days came in sight of 
low-lying New Providence Island. Jimmie was thrilled. 
He thought of the islets about as wonder places where 
Roderica and he would wander amid palms and romance, 
and of the brilliant harbor as a magic sea over which 
Roderica and he would glide amid the glamour of entranc- 
ing colors. His father looked at the coast with a more 
practical eye and thought of fleets and liquid cargoes; but 
neither confided in the other. 

On landing they were surrounded by a cheerful lot of 
pickaninnies who impeded progress. Duane, grinning, held 
up a silver dollar which he chanced to have. “Go to it!” 
he cried, and flung the coin into the bright green water of 
the harbor. Seven boys dived, and so the way was clear. 
They drove to the house which Duane had bought from a 
fellow passenger in the boat. Hearing on all sides of diffi- 
culties about accommodations out of season, he had solved 
the problem in his characteristic Western way. They 
found the place a mass of jalousied and latticed porches 
embowered in stephanotis and night-blooming jasmine. 
They saw a wonderful view of emerald and bediamonded 
waters, and so it did not matter that the kitchen was 
twenty yards away and that there was no hot water. 
There was none of the stuffiness of the shut-up house; the 
climate does not en- 
courage that; andthe 
colored caretaker was 
willing to cook at a 
price which she knew 
to be preposterous 
and Duane thought 
cheap. They had a 
lunch of sorts within 
the hour. 

**Meet you here at 
supper—seven,”’ said 
his father, and this 
was the beginning of 
a practice which sur- 
prised and amused 
Jimmie. ‘ Your pleas- 
ures ain’t mine,”’ the 
old man told him at 
dinner that night. 
“Your friends ain’t 
mine. This is one lit- 
tle sparkling village, 
and you are too quiet 
forme.” Sothey went 
their separate ways in 
perfect understand- 
ing and good fellow- 
ship. 

On the second night 
Jiramie sat on his wide 
porch and wrote to 
Roderica. No place 
could be paradise 
without her, but when 
she came, he told her, 
he would be in the 
only perfect place on 
earth. Hehad bought 
a little half-decked 
yawl, he said, that he 
could just sail without 
help, and was search- 
ing out) little silver- 
sanded palm-fringed 
beaches where bright 
waters invited to 
warm sea caresses and 
cool breezes lulled to 
sleepin the shade. He 
rhapsodized; he had 
to let it out on her, 
because his father 
was taking his rest 





“You Can't Mean it,”’ He Answered. 





his way, while he—Jimmie—sailed alone; and there 
was nobody to talk to. 

His father, he explained, had bought a saucy little motor- 
boat with an exhaust which sounded in the still evening 
like champagne corks popping each second. The old man 
wanted noise and bustle and quick rushing about, and he 
wanted silence and the thrill up his spine when the wind 
tautened the sheet; and so they had met that day in the 
harbor and waved hands across the water and he had made 
his father turn out, as sail had the right of way. “I can 
hear him now, I believe,” he wrote. ‘‘He’s not here and 
there’s a noise off in the harbor that’s a cross between a 
riveter’s hammer and the beating of a heart.” 

Jimmie was right. The father’s boat was cutting two 
white ripples in the moonlit waters as it secudded down the 
harbor. In the tiny cabin sat five men crowded about a 
table loaded with poker chips. Ice clinked in glasses and 
sandwiches were munched as the players cashed in. 

“T’m sorry, gentlemen,” said Duane, ‘‘to have to stop 
in the shank of the evening, but the commodore’s got a 
date.” 

“I’m sorry too,” broke in the commodore, “but my 
men are loading a yacht out by Salt Cay.” 

Commodore Sladen was a man of such extraordinary dis- 
tinction of appearance as to reduce each person there ex- 
cept Duane to a nonentity. He was tall, of fine physique, 
with a clear olive skin of Castilian purity, raven-black hair 
and mustache, and dark hazel eyes like those of a deer. 
Obviously of Spanish ancestry, he claimed to be an Amer- 
ican citizen and spoke as an educated man. He had landed 
at Nassau seven months before with a big automobile, a 
large diamond which he carried in his pocket, and ninety 
dollars. He had exchanged the auto for one hundred cases 
of Scotch whisky, had chartered a five-ton motorboat, 
crossed the Gulf Stream in a gale and sold his cargo at a 
hundred per cent profit off the coast of Florida. Since then 
he had never looked back, and now he owned the Nova 
Scotia auxiliary schooner, Hector and Sallie, which had 
sailed that night for the North, gorged to bursting with 
liquor. 

Off Rawson Square he searched the dock side and swore 
gently. His launch was not awaiting him. 

“Take mine, commodore,” cried Duane. ‘‘ Why not all 
go out, and then we needn’t break up the yame? Be my 
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guests, gentlemen.”’ He turned to the colored boy at the 
engine and waved his hand. They settled down again as 
the boat sped through the water. 

The game was a mere excuse for conversation, as the 
limit was too low for players whose pockets bulged with 
easy-got money. All rising jackpots, dollar sweeteners and 
a ten-dollar limit; only a few hundred or so could be lost in 
a night; but James Duane was there to listen and learn, 
not to win or lose. Pending the arrival of the bottling plant 
and bottles which he had ordered in New York, he was 
picking up details. 

He learned that the boat anchored over at lonely Salt 
Cay was a power yacht of beautiful lines, with name 
painted over—a sure sign of beginners at the business, who 
had not brains enough to be externally correct. They had 
not entered at the Nassau Customs House, that not being 
required until after twenty-four hours’ stay, and they were 
foolhardy enough to intend sailing without papers. 

“Playing at pirates,’ the commodore said, “and that's 
why I am going out myself to take the money. They ought 
to be nearly loaded by now.” 

They were not. The commodore’s men and the buyers 
had broached a case and were loafing and drinking on the 
deck. 

“Drink,” the commodore said, “is the curse of this 
business.” And his mellow bellow rent the night silence 
and startled swaying men to shifting liquor. 

“Dem guys got thirsty,”’ said the skipper of the yacht. 
“Tf youse’ll help, maybe I can get off by morning.” 

Duane sat alone in the little cockpit of his boat and 
watched the liquor passed to the yacht. In the moonlight 
the triangular sacks, each containing six bottles, looked like 
wedges of cheese. One of the colored men began to sing as 
he stood in line and passed the parcels. Others joined and 
the yacht captain who was checking in called out his 690- 
1-2-3-4-5-6 in unison with the tune. The words were, as 
are those of most of the Bahaman ballads, absurd: 

I wouldn't marry a coal-black boy. 
Tell me de reason why. 

His neck so long and stringified 

I scared dat he would die. 

Oh me, oh my, dis is what Celia say; 


but the melody was engaging and plaintive. 
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The natives were bare to the waist and their skins 
rippled like si!vered gun metal beneath the lights of the 
yacht. The surf was plashing on the north side of the 
island, and now and then a high wave dashed up and over 
in the lacelike threads of a bridal veil. Under the influence 
of the beauty of the night and the pleasant melancholy 
voices of the singers, Duane passed through a half hour of 
comfortable emotional, almost devotional, feeling. Then 
he dropped asleep. 

He awoke in a brilliant dawn to see money bills passed 
one by one to the commodore on the deck of the yacht. 

“Thirty, dat’s roit,”’ said the captain. 

“Thanks, captain. A good trip to you wherever you’re 
going, and a safe Janding.” 

“Tank youse.”’ the captain politely said, and he called 
out, “Start her, Tim.” 

The little launch on its return journey petulantly popped 
its way toward a dawn so radiant as to attract a passing 
glance from the sleepy revelers. 

“If I could see a mountain,” said Duane, casting his 
eyes over the low-lying islands, “I'd say I was in heaven.” 

*“T can’t say I'll feel like an angel till I’ve had a bath,” 
the commodore answered; but the others only yawned. 

At the landing place Duane asked the commodore to 
breakfast. He omitted the rest at thought of Jimmie, un- 
consciously careful about whom he asked his son to meet. 
He arrived at the vine-embowered porches about the same 
time as hia servants, who now numbered tive and who all 
slept out. He found the front door open; Jimmie had gone 
sailing, his note seid. Duane ordered kidneys, bacon and 
eggs, griddie cakes. 

“Where you goin’ get dem tings?” asked the astonished 
cook, roiling her eyes; so after a bath they sat down on the 
wide porch to grapefruit and broiled mutton fish, and 
watched with intereat the downward swoop of a seaplane 
from Miami, one hundred and sixty miles away, in 
Florida. 

Duane, perfect mixer, at home anywhere with anybody, 
so long as they wore no frills, had jumped on the afternoon 
of his arrival into the midst of the bootleggers. He drank 
with Larry the Cracker, a bleached Floridian fisherman 
who now took bottles in his nets; with Jerusalem and 
Jericho, two bediamonded brothers, who specialized on 
liquor shipments to Charleston, South Carolina; with Red- 
head, six feet three, noisy and forcible boss of a New York 
gang; with the Black Dwarf, ferocious of eye, who could 
cow his New York crowd with a single glance; with Mr. 
Bell, of Philadelphia, usually called Libby, from Liberty 
Bell; with Captain Blackbeard, master of the luckiest 
schooner out of the port and with some resemblance to the 
traditional appearance of the mad pirate of a hundred and 
fifty years before. All these were underlings; more than 
half of them, Duane thought, either criminals or from the 
underworld of American cities. He had seen just such 
crowds in barrooms on the Coast and in Alaskan ports, 
found the same boastings, the same horseplay, the same 
tendency to nicknames; once, the same humorous produc- 
tion of a pistol. He caught the hand of its drunken holder 
and twisted ite muzzle upward. It went off and clattered 
to the floor as its owner danced with the pain of a sprained 
wrist. 

The Black Dwarf came, ominously scowling. ‘Take 
him aboard,” he ordered, “and lock him up.” Two men 
sprang forward and led the sheepish culprit away; the 
incident was closed. Duane, avoiding a possible call from 
the police, stepped out of an open French window and 
ascended an outside stairway. On the veranda above he 
found himself looking through an open door at men reset- 
tling themselves at the poker table after the interruption 
of a bullet. 

“Let's make it the buck,” said the dealer, twirling the 
flattened lead into the pool. 

That was Duane’s first sight of the commodore. In five 
minutes he was in the game, welcomed by the sure attrac- 
tion of ile personality. They talked with astonishing open- 
ness of their business between deals, and they laughed 
when Duane said that he might be a secret agent. 

“ Every fella in Washington that wants a vacation,” said 
one, “gets made a secret agent. We can spot 'em across the 
harbor bar.” 

When they broke up, ali sober, and not five hundred dol- 
lars lost or gained by any player, Duane had decided that 
the commodore was probably his man; so he cultivated 
this dark suave gambler; for sych, he was almost sure, had 
been the commodore’s occupation. 

He wes watehing, weighing the man now on his porch as 
they breakfasted ther, and the chance came promptly 
for a crucial teat, The commodore, seeking his cigar case, 
laid on the table the roll of thousand-dollar bills which he 
had received for his whisky. Duane reached over and 
straighteneti them out. 

“Look gut for that denomination,” he warned. “I 
spent a day with my bankers in New York and went all 
through their circulars." He took a folding magnifying 
glass from his pocket and examined the ear of Alexander 
Hamilton. “Phony,” he cried, flinging the note across. 
“Look at the uw in ‘Treasury’; there, below the signature.” 
He ran through the lot. “All counterfeit,” he announced. 








He saw the olive-hued cheek go a shade lighter, and it 
seemed to him that the pupils of the eyes contracted to the 
pin points of a morphine eater. He heard a stream cf 
smooth rolling curses which for ingenuity and effectiveness 
nearly matched Alaskan experts. 

“Done by the seum of New York,” the commodore said; 
“that cuts.” He looked out over the harbor. “Nota boat 
in the harbor could overtake her. The seaplane—but an 
eagle can’t fight a seal. The eagle can’t dive and the seal 
can’t fly. No seaplane would come down on those heavy 
rollers unless it had to, but’’—he sprang to his feet—‘‘it 
could drop a message on my schooner. The Hector and 
Sallie can’t be a hundred and fifty miles away. The 
Dane”’—he paused to reflect—‘‘he goes too far.” He 
turned to Duane. “‘My captain,” he said, “lost a kicker 
overboard last trip.’ He flicked a crumb from his sleeve as 
he added, “‘The main trouble with this business is the kind 
of men I must employ.” 

Liquor smuggling had seemed a kind of gigantic joke to 
Duane until this moment. ‘Murder?’ he asked. 

The commodore shrugged his shoulders and took out his 
fountain pen. He wrote, then read aloud: “Head south. 
Pretend breakdown when you see a power boat coming 
north. Get the three men aboard of you. Tie them up. 
Take them north. Let the yacht go adrift. I will pick her 
up. Norough stuff. Send ’em ashore quietly at New York 
after your cargo is sold. Flap a tablecloth if message 


understood.” He looked up. “Would you care to come, 
Duane?” he asked as he wrote a duplicate. 
“Sure,” 


They walked in silence down the street. ‘This is the 
fella for me,’ Duane said to himself. ‘‘Quick mover. 
Crooked as a snake fence. Heart petrified when he was 
born and it never worked.” 

The commodore went into a toy store and bought all the 
little bobbing balloons in the place. He walked along, in- 
different to amused stares. “Studying air currents,”’ he 
said to one passer-by of his acquaintance. At a stationer’s 
he bought a letter balance, taking only the weights. Ata 
tobacconist’s he got some oilskin pouches. Within fifteen 
minutes he had hired the seaplane. 

As they taxied over the water with a loud roar, Duane, 
standing in the well in the bow, enveloped in balloons, 
waved his hand to Jimmie in the yawl as they scudded by. 

Rising against the wind the plane was turned and headed 
as though for Miami. Over Bahama Banks it turned 
north. When the commodore, watching through glasses, 
passed Sturrup Light he shot an arm toward the northeast, 
and the pilot changed direction, subsequently heading 
south in response to signals, finally drooping low over the 
sought-for schooner. The commodore leaned over and re- 
leased a rubber tobacco pouch which held the message and 
a four-ounce weight. It struck the bowsprit and bounced 
into the water. His direction had been perfect, but he had 
allowed too much for the momentum of the plane. With 
the duplicate he was more successful. The balloons sank 
slowly and bobbed on the water. The plane circled while 
the ship’s boat picked up the message and let loose the 
little balloons, which went sailing up into the sky. At last 
a white cloth fluttered and the plane went back over the 
same course. 

At Nassau, Duane’s boat rushed to the anchored airship. 
They tumbled in. ‘To the bar,” he ordered. 

So they started along in search of a derelict. Duane 
lighted a cigar. An unlucky air current carried the match 
perversely. A sheet of flame leaped up. The three men on 
board jumped over headlong as the tank exploded. They 
swam on the edge of a sea of fire, were picked up speedily, 
and looked each other over. The colored engineer had an 
ugly-looking arm. 

The dripping commodore cursed him. “It’s what you 
get for letting the deck of your engine room float in gas. 
Take a hack and go to the hospital.”’ 

An hour was lost before they found the commodore’s 
power boat; his engineer, it appeared, had gone off some- 
where to sleep after a late night. 

“T’ll run her,” Duane said. 

They started afresh in search of a derelict. “The owner 
will never come back to claim her,”” the commodore an- 
nounced; ‘“‘she’ll be my prize of war.” 

In the meantime Jimmie had tacked up the narrow 
Nassau harbor channel eagerly eying the shining morning 
face of the little city on the little island. He knew from a 
map precisely where he was going, knew from a chart ex- 
actly how to get there, was aware that sunken rocks must 
be avoided and that he ought to have taken the little 
colored boy who was mate and crew to the late colored 
owner; but risks were too small to be exciting. 

When at last he turned northward with the wind almost 
abeam, he took a bearing, to his amusement, on the bright 
pink quarantine station, which looked to be the most invit- 
ing of winter resorts and was understood to be the most 
healthful spot in the islands. Under the lee of Salt Cay he 
steered southwest in search of the fairy bight of which he 
had been told, and he saw beyond him long rolling seas now 
coming unimpeded from the north. He saw a long tooth 
of rock and he went round it and entered a silver-sand- 
bordered bay about the size of a saucer. He lowered his 
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sail, dropped his anchor, and sculled in his dory toward the 
fringing green of gum elemi trees and coconut palms which 
edged the silver sand. Then he swam and munched sand- 
wiches, dreamed of Roderica, loafed gloriously, chuckled 
and wondered about his father playing about in the air 
with balloons, and slept. 

While he slept the Hector and Sallie, under orders from 
the sky, was heading south, the captain, known as Rollo 
the Dane, watching the horizon through powerful glasses. 
When he saw a black spot on the rim of his world he 
stopped his engine, bent a red ensign upside down to a 
backstay, laid out two pistols on his cabin table, lowered 
his dinghy from the davits, and instructed his crew in their 
duties. To Big Mike, the giant from Galway, fell the heav- 
iest task. 

The approaching yacht, suspicious of everything, steered 
wide. Rollo the Dane megaphoned—twenty, forty, fifty 
cases for the loan of an engineer for an hour; but the yacht 
kept on. Suddenly it turned. At that period there was 
still some esprit de corps among rum-running vessels, and 
the yacht engineer refused to leave a brother lawbreaker in 
distress. His reward, an hour later, as he dived into the 
engine room of the schooner, was a blackjack at the base of 
the skull, applied by Big Mike with such experienced nicety 
that he fell senseless with an uncracked skull. 

Rollo the Dane boarded the yacht under the lowering 
stare of its captain, whose shifty eyes were constantly 
turned to the south in fear of pursuit. 

“It takes him vun hour,” said Rollo genially. ‘You 
come aboart me and ve drink sociable.” He towered, 
grinning, showing yellowed teeth beneath a flaming rem- 
nant of red mustache. “Vat, you von’t, you small New 
York varfrat!’’ With one slight contemptuous sweep of 
his great arm he brushed the little man backward from the 
cockpit into the water. . 

‘IT guess he don’t svim,”’ he warned the sailor in the 
dinghy. This sailor promptly shouted, ‘’Ware sharks!”’ 
and played the frightened man up and down in the water 
by the coat collar before dragging him in. 

The black cook on his knees prayed for mercy, but 
tumbled into the small boat at one step toward him. 

“Don’t take me norf in winter, chief,” he pleaded. ‘‘I 
met dat fros’ once—nebber no more.” 

In a few minutes the Hector and Sallie was pitching 
northward against the heavy swell that came down that 
lovely inland sea and the derelict yacht was rolling south, 
impelled against the wind by the same undulating current 
in a straight line toward Jimmie Duane. 

Lured by the balmy air. the exquisite colors of sea and 
sky, and the favorable wind, Jimmie was sitting on the 
windward gunwale of the canted yawl, holding the sheet in 
one hand and the tiller in the other, making eight knots to 
the northward. He crooked his knee over the tiller and 
lifted the binoculars which hung to the strap about his 
neck. The spot on the horizon was a bobbing boat headed 
away; but she had not passed him. Puzzled, he finally 
made out that she was drifting stern to the wind. Engine 
trouble—he had an object now for his idle sail. He loos- 
ened the sheet by a foot and the vessel heeled over with a 
creak and a bump. 

The half deck covered a space about two feet high over 
the forward part of the yawl and a coil of rope lay half in 
the sun and half in the shadows of this deck. Something 
odd about this coil attracted the eyes of the young man, 
and he bent down and peered into the darkness. Curly 
hair, a whole head of it, rested on the coil of rope. 

“Come out of it, towhead!”’ he cried sharply. ‘ What 
are you doing there?”’ 

The head turned over and its owner emerged like an 
undulating saake from its hole, stood up and transfixed the 
astonished Jimmie with the sullen stare of an angry girl, a 
bare-armed, bare-legged, bathing-suited girl; about fif- 
teen, he thought. 

She lifted her eyes, scowling, glanced at receding Nassau, 
then turned her head this way and that and looked out over 
the waters. He saw the profile now and the curve of the 
chin, and added five years to her age. Her bare arms, 
almost umber, told him nothing; her bare legs, not so sun- 
burned, curving to fine-boned ankles, had such rounded 
maturity as some twenty years may bring. She twisted 
and looked north; her curly bobbed hair became ruddy in 
the declining sun. He saw her start as she discovered the 
yacht not far away. She turned swiftly, bent, and picked 
up a chunk of iron, a misplaced item of ballast. She 
straightened; there was dignity in the small backbone, 
and absurdity in the tense defensive attitude. 

“If I move, do I get it?” Jimmie asked, choking back 
laughter. 

He guessed that she was literally scared stiff, that she 
thought him a bootlegger, that she assumed he was joining 
the waiting yacht. 

“There’s trouble there,” he said, pointing. “‘We’ll turn 
then.” 

She glanced, then, at him; and her look was so intent 
that he answered her thought in words. “I’m no kid- 
naper,” he said. ‘‘ You can’t leave a broken-down vessel 
like that, can you?” 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Pencil, Brush and Chisel 


By EMIL FUCHS 





NE spring day as I was passing Re- 
() gent’s Park on my way to Hamp- 
stead I noticed a sign announcing 
an impending sale by auction of a prop- 
erty which seemed to me desirable. Stand- 
ng ip its own grounds of about four acres 
and surrounded by immense trees, was a 
Gothic house, equally quaint outside and 
in. The floor was on different levels on 
account of the many additions that had 
been made at various times. The dining 
room was octagonal and looked out upon 
the park, which delighted me, From it 
led a rather imposing terrace into the gar- 
dens—a rare feature in a town house, The 
soot was gabled, which alone was a consid- 
erable attraction and added to the desira- 
bility of the house, and the whole impressed 
me as an ideal spot for the home of an 
artist 
For more than half a century the house 
had belonged to the distinguished Bunsen 
family, which boasted Von Bunsen, the 
selentist and inventor, and many other 
well-known members. Among these was 
a Prussian arnbassador to Great Britain, 
a friend of Biemarck. One of his descend- 
ants is Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who con- 
eluded his many years in the diplomatic 
wrvice as minister to Austria at the 
beginning of the war. I purchased the 
lease from his sister, Baroness Deichmann, 
whose hiehband was a remarkable man. 
The head of the old banking house of 
Horstman & Co., he possessed vast wealth, 
which permitted him to indulge in his 
hobby of owning fine horses. His carriage 
horses were so perfectly matched that he 
drove them four-in-hand at the club meets 
famous in Hyde Park 
His was a conapicuous figure; the thin, 
drawn face with short-cropped beard and 
hia big biack goggles made him an easy 
and tempting subject for caricaturists. 
The pousibilities in this direction were not 
overlooked by Spy, of Vanity Fair, whose 
efforts scored an unequivocal success, At 
their place in Belgravia were lavished on 
his horses al! the comforts and luxuries 
which he denied to himself. Feeling that 
1 lease for twenty-two years is almost a 
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greater attention were given to it much 
physical as well as mental and moral suf- 
fering would be obviated. 

James Henry Smith spent his summers 
in Europe; when in England he often 
visited his sister, and it was there that first 
we met. The work he wished me to do 
brought him to my studio, and he came 
there often. Doubtiess the poetic quaint- 
ness of the place attracted him more than 
the personality of the artist. Among the 
friends he brought were the Gould families, 
with whom my acquaintance dated from 
that time. With the beginning of the 
shooting season Mr. Smith went north to 
his Lodge Dunachton, near Kincraig, and 
before leaving he invited me to be his 
guest during my vacation and paint his 
portrait. He had a succession of visitors 
belonging to the best-known families of 
both continents. During my sojourn 
there, word came from the extreme north 
of Scotland that another prominent Amer- 
ican, Mr. William P. Clyde, invited me 
there to paint his likeness, should I have 
the inclination and the time. Painting 
under such conditions is delightful. After 
a few hours of working assiduously, one 
feels entitled to a long walk in the fields, 
filling one’s lungs with refreshing air borne 
from the sea. Nature issucha good com- 
panion; how resplendent the endless va- 
riety of her colors, how ever changing her 
light effects and glorious skies! 


Subjects for Sculpture 


HE ants busily occupied with their life- 

work; the butterflies; the bees, hum- 
ming their pans of praise and rejoicing 
over the nectar they gather from the flow- 
ers; the birds twittering as they play 
about in the sunlight—all radiate content, 
supernal happiness. Why can we not 
bring ourselves to enjoy life as they do? 
Why should not our existence be one long 
day of sunshine and our recall its crown- 
ing? Surely the scheme of creation in its 
profound wisdom intended us to partake 
equally of our allotment of unalloyed bliss ! 

The average man in the passing throng 





readily built a studio 
ior sculpture in a corner of the garden. 
Rut when I look back and realize how 
the years have flown, | only regret ever having anticipated 
troubles which never materialized and thus placed a cloud 
hetween the sun and myself, when I knew how essential 
its rays are to my very existence, 


lease for eternity, 


Sir George Cooper's Parties 


X ABOUT this time I commenced to work for Sir George 
and Ledy Cooper; I was to paint a portrait of his 
eldest son as well as of Sir George, whose life story read like 
another fairy tale. In Chicago lived an old bachelor named 
George Smith, a banker. After the big fire, 1871, with sin- 
gular discrimination he acquired land in the parts of town 
where values later increased. He divided his time between 
Chicago and London, where he occupied a small room at 
the Reform Club and, altogether, spent a most frugal life 
When he died it was divulged that his estate was of a size 
transcending even American conceptions of wealth. He 
had bequeathed it to two of his relatives—a nephew in New 
York and a niece in England, a Mrs. Cooper, whose hus 
band was a lawyer in Scotland. Both of these heirs under 
stood better how to employ their uncle's money than he had 
ever known. James Henry Smith, the nephew, bought for 
himeelf a palatial mansion on Fifth Avenue and an estate 
in Tuxedo Park, which in exclusiveness rivals Newport. 
Then he proceeded to enjoy the life he had long craved. 

His sister dki likewise in England; her mansion was in 
Grosvenor Square, her estate in Hampshire, and her hus- 
band’s extensive shooting grounds in Kingussie. No iess 
an authority than Sir Joseph Duveen was responsible for 
the vast accumulation of art treasures which filled their 
houses James Henry in America was equally fortunate 
in relying for his house and furnishing on the exquisite taste 
which made Stanford White such an outstanding figure 
of his time. The Creesuslike entertainments of both were 
commensurate with their establishments. 

Sir George's dinner parties were so elaborate that | 
sometimes thought he wanted to compensate for their lack 
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Mrs. Marshall Fietd, Jr., From a Painting by Mr. Fuchs 


during his earlier days. At one of these sumptuous func- 
tions, which reminded me vividly of the state dinners at 
court, I sat next to an unassuming, almost ascetic-looking 
gentleman with big eyeglasses and a demeanor which con- 
trasted sharply with the opulence of his surroundings. I 
felt drawn toward my neighbor. His simplicity appealed 
tome. During the meal he sat in deep thought, with little 
interest in what was transpiring about him. Chance or 
intention made us regularly neighbors; not so surprising 
when it is considered that we were both present in a pro- 
fessional capacity only. Course after course appeared and 
was moved without his having partaken of it. His meal 
amid this epicurean feasting consisted of a few vegetables, 
fruits and a small tray of nuts. When I knew him well 
enough to venture to inquire about the cause of his ab- 
stemiousness, he explained that he was a member of the 
scientific staff of the British Museum and had been sent 
down to Hampshire to examine some objects that had been 
taken from the ground there, and which Sir George con- 
sidered worthy of scientific investigation. He found his 
work so absorbing in character that the day was always too 
short and his strength insufficient for its accomplishment. 
His frail body would often revolt; he would feel tired; he 
would have to rest and lose much precious time; and so it 
occurred to him that a meager diet would relieve the body 
of unnecessary effort and energy which he could use to 
better purpose. 

The logic of this struck me forcibly. I also had more 
than I could crowd into a day. Although not by any 
means of delicate physique, I, nevertheless, belonged to that 
class of humans who are born tired. There never was time 
enough for all I wanted to do, and consequently I eagerly 
gave his diet a trial. It was not many months before I be- 
came convinced of its soundness, and this conviction has 
increased with the passing of the years. Material things of 
life meant less and less to me in inverse ratio to the growth 
of the spiritual side. Such living promotes well-being and 
contentment, and is of such fundamental importance that if 








seems oblivious to beauty. 

He chases a vague phantom which 
evades kim like the horizon which per- 
petually recedes as it is approached, because happiness 
grows within ourselves. It is sown in us in childhood, but 
when we do not nurture it, it dies of neglect. 

I was urrable to complete the portrait of Mr. Clyde, and 
when the fall came and he and Smith were about to return 
to the States, James Henry invited me to join him as his 
guest. As I still had that portrait to finish, I accepted with 
alacrity. I had several of my sculptures and paintings 
packed and sent over, intending to hold a small exhibition 
when the picture of Mr. Clyde should be ready, and at the 
end of October we sailed. 

After my return from the States I felt that the time had 
come when I should get away as much as possible from 
commissions. Generally our best work is that done by in- 
spiration instead of to order, I was also anxious to know 
the influence of my ten years of painting on my sculpture 
and if it would have the effect I hoped for. I had several 
sketches for pieces of scope. One was for a group of two 
figures, which presented a problem that I had rarely seen 
successfully solved: When is a composition suited to the 
round and when for execution in the flat? It seems to me 
that when a group or a single figure has more than one view 
worthy of perpetuation, on account of its flow of line, dis- 
tribution of masses, or its expression, then the round is the 


form clearly indicated. When the theme presents one good : 


view, all the varieties of bas-relief are offered, from the 
highest, bold masses—like the frieze at the Parthenon—to 
the lowest, the flattest, almost a mere suggestion. 
Rodin’s Kiss will illustrate my meaning. This is a splen- 
did solution for a composition in the round. Fully to ap- 
preciate it, one must go carefully around it and admire the 
multiplicity of lines which are intertwined in endless varia- 
tions. His Age of Bronze, The Thinker and the Hand of 
God, although of single figures only, are no less admirable 
compositions for the round; but I doubt if his Citizen of 
Calais or his Three Shadows would not have been better 
suited to high relief, emphasizing the one view as its excuse 
for existing. (Continued on Page 36) 
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Every time you see the new good Maxwell flash 
ahead in traffic, remember that the wide gap it 
leaves between itself and the crowd means far 
more than superior getaway. 


Regard it as a true reflection of an immensely 
greater motor car value—of a performance capac- 
ity out of all proportion to first cost. 


For Chrysler engineers have touched this car 
with the magic wand of engineering genius. 


They have made it to deliver a combination of 
power and speed and flexibility and acceleration 
which are not surpassed by cars far greater in 
bulk and in price. 


They have given to the world a car so low in 
first cost and in operating and upkeep costs, and 
so superior in performance, as to create in the 
public mind a wholly new conception of motor 
car value. 


Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, Duco 
del Sh A 





finish standard on all Maxwell d visor integral with 


roof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in ‘mage to extend 
the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 


The New Good 


MAXWELL 


Club Sedan *1045 


f. o. b. Detroit, Tax extra 


The Good Maxwell line of 
closed cars is complete, and 
priced as low as is consistent 
with Maxwell beauty, quality 
and long life. 








Continued from Page 34) 

The Laoecon group, and the Dance by Carpeaux, at the 
Opera in Paris, are other examples of groups in the round, 
the first perhaps showing the more superb harmony of line 
and grouping. 

in my composition which I called The Group and which 
! decided to execute in almost life size, this was the problem 
which interested me most. And as it has always been my 
habit to work on a variety of subjects at the same time and 
8 preserve the freshness of eye, I chose a few friends for 
portrait busts, the men mostly for bronze and the women 
for terra cotta or marble. . A girl of about eighteen, who 
posed professionally and had excellent features, sat for a 
head for me which I executed in pink marble. This stone, 
which is really of granite formation, very hard and brittle, 
came from the quarries which furnished the walls for the 
Dome of Milan. From time to time a piece sufficiently free 
from black veins would find its way into the sculptor’s 
studio. Such pieces have a beautiful pink shade almost 
flesh color, and it is still further enhanced by a certain 
transparency. In order to work such stone, one must re- 
sort to the drill whenever feasible, on account of the ex- 
treme brittleness,. but the result recompenses one a 
hundredfold for ail the hardships it entails. This head I 
called Tamara and set it on a base of Parian marble, whose 
biuish-gray still further augmented the warmth of the pink. 

Almost simultaneously | chiseled a Mother and Child. 
Though the generations succeed each other with monoto- 
nous regularity, the beauty of this relation retains its purity 
throughout the ages. It has ever been the refuge of the 
artist, the poet, the musician when he seeks a nucleus 
around which te spin his tissue of lines or rimes or chords. 
To Melchers it offered countless motifs for his paintings, 
and, old as it ia, somehow the interpretation is always new 
and young 

I wes fortunate in that among the callers at my studio at 
that time was a young French girl who was willing to help 
me out. The pathos of my Mother Love group made a 
strong appeal to her and, although the pose was too severe 
a tax to be held for more than a few minutes, she gave me 
ample time to make n study of its main points. 

As to the child in the group, as soon as the word was 
passed that an artist needed a baby model, my studio 
was the scene of an actual invasion. 
If the baby in the group seems to rest 
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love for art, will put herself out to help the artist, and so 
identify herself with his work and his success if possible. 

Of course there are exceptions. Occasionally in one indi- 
vidual will be united all those attributes of mind, face and 
physique which constitute the embodiment of the perfect 
model. Such a one came into my studio one day. She was 
a French girl who had been famous as a dancer in Paris. 
Shortly after the war broke out she came over to America 
wih her mother to escape some of those hardships of a 
war-ridden country which were already affecting her pro- 
fession. 

Owing to her meager knowledge of English she was un- 
successful in securing an engagement, so she joined the 
ranks of the desperate ones who, unable to earn a living 
otherwise, knock at the artist's door, certain of sympathy, 
understanding and help. She was of a rare beauty. Ivory 
skin, a symmetrical body, even lovelier than suggested by 
her youth; her golden hair, contrasted with dark brown 
eyes, her sensitive mouth and finely chiseled nose—all con- 
spired in the consummation of one of Nature’s master- 
pieces. 

Strangely enough, beauty of face and figure are seldom 
combined in one person. An artist who has a good model 
for the head will often waste time and effort in persuading 
her to pose for the figure, only to be sadly disappointed at 
the imperfections disclosed. It would seem to be the opera- 
tion of that fundamental law of compensation toward an 
equal distribution of gifts. With the return of that happy 
day when we shall have learned to look upon the body with 
the unprejudiced eye of the ancient Greeks, the hidden 
beauty revealed to us will be startling, and the admiration 
hitherto denied to its possessors will be meted out to them 
in fullest measure. 

My French model posed with understanding; even her 
criticism had a value on account of its spontaneity and un- 
pretentiousness, because she had that flair for the best in 
art peculiar to the French and Italians. And she was 
prompt and regular in keeping her appointments. A girl 
with such qualities was an offering from the gods, but I 
felt that they would not let me have her long. In France 
she could not have come my way at all, and I knew that it 
was only a matter of time when the enterprising eye of 
some manager would espy her. And so it was. The genial 











Morris Gest, that blending of vision and expediency, 
discovered her all too soon and made a place for her in his 
production of the Cocoanut Grove on the Century Theater 
roof. 

So many artists complain of the dearth of good models, 
but the fault is largely in themselves. There is a proverb 
“A good name goes far and a bad one farther.” If an 
artist has a reputation for sincerity he may have ali the 
models he needs, and more. They are numerous and come 
from everywhere. Jealousy seems not to exist. A girl who 
enjoys her work in a studio will bring her friends, and so, 
one way and another, one may choose from all types and 
ages. Sometimes a sylph from the opera ballet or from 
Ziegfeld’s company finds her way into the artist’s work- 
shop. Notallare attracted by the monetary compensation; 
some have a genuine liking for the artistic side of life. They 
may have a figure which they feel is here today and gone 
tomorrow and are willing to have it perpetuated through 
the medium of art. 

Quite recently I worked with a young dancer from the 
Follies who delighted in the most difficult poses and in her 
eager enthusiasm insisted on curtailing the periods of rest. 
To such a girl the, fee is a secondary consideration. 

America supplies the best and most useful models; here 
one finds that delightful admixture of beauty, proportion 
and intelligence. This can only be attributed to the climate, 
which is responsible for many differences in the various 
countries. 


The Call From the Beyond 


PPARENTLY the climate of the United States is a 

beneficial one. In the Latin countries the tendency 

is still toward bodies too long for harmonious proportion, 

but in this respect each generation shows a marked im- 

provement in the American girl. This is also true of the 

head formation—the long narrow head giving place to the 
broad skull with more spacious brain chamber. 

For years I had cherished an idea which I hoped some 
day I would be able to put into form. I only awaited the 
advent of a suitable model. My conception was of a young 
girl standing with arms outstretched and eyes closed, listen- 
ing to a distant voice, The Call From the Beyond. 

It was at the beginning of the war, 
when I was working hard in my studio 





naturally and easily in its mother’s 
arms, it is chiefly attributable to my 
imagination and my studies. To be- 
hold the group in its entirety as I had 
conceived it was not possible on ac- 
count of the arduousness of the pose. 

A vital question to an artist is, quite 
naturally, hia models. What studies 
of wades could Rembrandt not have 
mace if he had had the use of one such 
model as we have today in such num- 
ber! Even without this assistance, 
however, his etchings are incomparable 
and we look at them with unmixed 
delight. The lifting of art to a higher 
plane tends more and more to place 
artists in a class by themselves, 
through whose eyes we are learning 
to see and understand Nature. 

The English giri has generations 
behind her who went in for some sort 
of sport and bequeathed her a slender 
and supple body, though her feet and 
handa are more generous in size than 
those of other countries, where golf 
and tennis came into vogue much later 
than they did in England 


Artists’ Modeis 


HE French model is quite another 

type. In France the masses are 
just beginning to show an interest in 
physical development and exercise. 
Prior to this it was limited to some 
few men who restricted their exercise 
to fencing. Consequently the bodies 
of French girla are not yet so well 
proportioned as are those of the Eng- 
lish. In speaking’ of proportion, I re- 
fer chiefly to two items—the length 
of the limba in- comparison to the 
whole body, and the relation of the 
head to the figure 

What the French model lacks in 
perfection of form is fully offset by 
the quality of her posing. I do not 
mean that she sits motionlessly or 
more quietly, but I allude to her grasp 
of the spirit the artist wants to inject 
inte his work, and for the expression 








in the attempt to dispel my unhap- 
piness, that a frail little woman en- 
tered, accompanied by a girl of about 
fourteen with blue eyes, red cheeks 
and a wealth of dark hair flowing over 
her shoulders. She was a widow with 
three daughters, who had brought her 
youngest child in the hope of obtain- 
ing some posing for her. While paint- 
ing a study of the girl’s sadly beauti- 
ful features, I became convinced that 
here was the longed-for model. 

One day I mentioned this to the 
mother. I explained my idea and then 
hesitatingly showed her my sketches. 
After consulting with the other daugh- 
ters, to my intense joy, the little girl 
came in and took the pose without 
even a word. It was so momentous to 
me that I eould hardly await each 
coming day to resume where I had 
left off the day before. Like an appa- 
rition she would arrive, take her pose, 
her face enveloped in unspeakable 
sadness, her thoughts far away and 
rarely uttering a word. 

While still at work on my model in 
clay, a lady with her young daughter 
visited my studio. She seemed to take 
a lively interest in the various objects, 
but for the girl there existed only the 
statue on which I was working, and 
in which she was completely absorbed. 
She asked question upon question 
about it, the title and its meaning. 

Next morning I found a note 
under my door, with these verses: 


Listen, through the woodland valleys 
Comes a whisper to my ear, 

Like some fairy voices cailing 
From a wondrous higher sphere, 
Calling softly, ever softly. 

Let me follow, O my heart, 

To hear the tale of mystic beauty 
Of which this world is but a part. 
Let me follow and respond 

To the call from the beyond. 


My little model has died long since. 


A few years ago when the Architec- 
tural League held its spring exhibition 








of which the model is half responsi- 
ble. The French girl, with her inborn 


A Corner of Mr. Fuchs’ New York Stadio 


in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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The New Coach *1215 


Four-wheel brakes, Fisher Body with one-piece V. V. wind- 
shield, Duco finish, balloon tives, disc wheels, full automatic 
spark control, unit instrumen favy driving controls on steer- 
ing wheel, automatic windshield cleaner, * weg visor, 
rear-view mirror, transmission lock, dome light, extra wide 
doors with invisible door checks and luxurious upholstery. 














Owners express surprise that a car so powerful and spir- 
ited as the Oakland Six operates so smoothly and quietly. 
Such outstanding performance explains why the car is 


winning and holding the good will of all who buy it. 


Roadster $1095; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Coach $1215; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; Landau Sedan $1645. At Factory. 


Oakland Motor Cas Company, Pontiac, Michigan 
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“Smoldering Fires,’’ a 
Universal Jewel, starring PAUL- 
INE FREDERICK and LAURA 
LA PLANTE, is described by the Los 
Angeles Times as “One of the best 
features of the year, and a really great 
photoplay.”’ It is now being shown in 
the leading theatres, and I recommend 
it to you without qualification. It is 
a superbly dramatic display of human 
emotion and contains a problem which 
is beautifully worked out. 


It is the story of a woman of 
40 who conceives a heart-interest 
in 4 young assistant manager working in 
the establishment which she owns. He 
overhears employees poking fun at her 
because of her obvious infatuation for 
him, and a great fight follows. He con- 
ceives it to be his duty to propose mar- 
riuge, and the day is set. A young and 
beautiful sister appears on the scene and 
the hero falls in love with her. You can 
imagine the complications which ensue. 


PAULINE FREDERICK 
plays the middle-aged woman and 
MALCOLM McGREGOR the assist- 
ant manager. MISS FREDERICK 
acts with fine effect, which is not sur- 
prising, because she has ever been the 
true artist. LAURALA PLANTE is the 
young sister and TULLY MARSHALL 
has an excellent part which he plays 
with his usual artistic touch. The story 
is by Sada Cowan and Howard Higgin, 
and Clarence Brown is the director. 


Be on watch for “The Phan- 
tom of the Opera,’’ Gaston La- 


roux's celebrated mystery story enacted 
around the Paris Opera House, with 
LON CHANEY in the leading réle. I 
predict an overwhelming success for this 
magnificent production, as it is just the 
kind of play the whole human family 
enjoys. 


Write today for your copy 


of UNIVERSAL’S illustrated 
bookiet. It is gratis. 
(arl Laemmle 
: President 


(Te be continued next week) 
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730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

I ventured to send my Call From the Be- 
yond. It was assigned a complimentary 
position and commended by those who dis- 
tin between sentiment and sentimen- 

. Also, the membership committee of 
the league extended to me an invitation to 
join, a compliment which I fully ap - 
ated, because one has learned to wait for 
those honors rather than to seek them. 

It may take a lifetime or two, but their 
value seems the greater for their not hav- 
ing been solicited. 

{n May, 1914, I became restless and de- 
cided that it would be an excellent plan to 
take a hurried trip through Europe, stop- 

ng say at the principal centers of art to 

athe my eyes in beauty. I would take in 
Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Venice, Milan, 
Genoa and Paris, which should be sufficient 
to enlighten me about the pees of art 
and free me from those prejudices which 
we so easily form in our own favor if we 
work too long without criticism. 

At Berlin my old 
master, Schaper, 
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I left for Munich the next day. But these 
views of his extended to music, the stage, 
and even architecture. Only a few wee 
ago an architect from Berlin sent me some 
designs for furniture, and asked if I could 
whi in ea er < ply with 
whic w supply new 
ideas. He was also willing to consider ac- 
nage g ac in modern architecture at 
one of the leading universities if I could 
secure a contract for a period of years. 
That it might prove interesting for those 
who such services to see what he 
had to offer did not occur to him. I sent 
him the last catalogue of the Architectural 
League, with a few lines saying that he 
evidently thinks because country is 
young, that it still sleeps like a baby, so I 
thought it might interest him to see for 
himself just how wide awake they are here. 
I haven’t heard from him since. 

About thirty years ago a movement 
started in Germany, the main objective of 
which was the elimination of detail as much 
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the best of all time—Carpeaux, Houdon, 
Reinhold, Begas and Rodin. As for Rodin, 
I long for the time when a sound and sane 
appreciation of his work will understand 
how to differentiate between his sublime 


and his ridiculous achievements. The 
group of admirers of his early, magnificent 
work—which has him a permanent 
position, among the great ones—who con- 
ceived the idea of assigning to him one 
entire pavilion at the 1900 French Uni- 
versal ibition, did him a poor service, 
because in trying to fill it they stuffed it 
with the , bad and indifferent. 

When as students we went to Rome, we 
arrived with those preconceived notions ob- 
tained in schools, which at first proved 
only a constraint to the admiration of what 
was really good, though in many instances 
we had our personal doubts and misgiv- 
ings. We stayed on and talked these ques- 
tions over among ourselves, which led to the 
discovery that our unbiased opinions were 
by no means so isolated as we had feared. 

his was our first 
rude shock as to 





was stili alive, and 
welcomed me 


the infallibility of 
those who, for 





warmly. Since I 
had met him in 
Pittsburgh, where 
he had n sent 


representative at 
the opening of the 
first international 
exhibition at the 
Carn Institute, 
our relations had 


ter and pupil to 
that of brethren. 


Old Friends 
I found Schaper 


pitied him. He 
was like many 


who regard their 
profession from a 
commercial view- 
point, and he had 
continued to build 
monuments toEm- 
rors William and 
erick, which, 
in his prime, were 
erected all over the 
country and were 
now, one by one, 
sinking into obliv- 
ion. Also, his pri- 
mary objective, the 
vast fortune he had 
set aside for his 
family, after the 
war dwindled to 
almost nothing 
with the deprecia- 
tion of the cur- 
rency. 

One of his gifted 
pupils, a classmate 
of mine, looked 
farther 
abead and soon 
aligned himself 





what reason I| can- 
not conceive, de- 
cree the fashion in 
art, as Worth, 
Poiret or Callot 
Seeurs of the Rue 
de la Paix are the 
arbiters of style in 
women’s clothing. 


Sculptors 


In the present 
tendency in sculp- 
ture in America I 
notice a leaning of 
a group of gifted 
young sculptors 
toward Byzantin- 
ism, if I may so cal! 
it. I believe it as 
great a waste of 
their energies, their 
time and their tal- 
ents as it was for 
Thorvaldsen and 
Canova with their 
imitations of classi- 
cism. In both, in 
my humble opin- 
ion, there is noth- 
ing on the part of 
the leader beyond 
a desire to be dif- 
ferent, and an 
— servility 
on the part of the 
followers. It can- 
not lead to any- 
thing good or use- 
ful because the 
fundamental con- 
ditions which cre- 
ated the huge mon- 
uments, like the 
Sphinx, no longer 
exist. The artists 
of those times pro- 
duced them under 
the prevailing in- 
fluence, religious or 








with the modern 
ists. All of Ger- 
many was already 
imbued with a 








“Mottie,’’ the Little Modet Who Posed for ‘The Call From the Beyond,"’ 
From a Sketch in Oil in the Possession of Mr. Chartes M. Schwab 


esthetic or both. 
The result was stu- 
pendous because it 
was a homogene- 








| sense of its great- 


ness. Ir, school the 

Germans were a that they were the 
leaders of the world. They also wanted to 
prove that they were the leaders in art. The 
good old art was not good enough. France 
was starting all sorts of isms. It must be out- 
done. Everything had to be superlative. 
In fact, the word “superman”’ originated 
in Germany. And this young man, with his 
7 and his genuine talent, forged 
ahead. At a comparatively early age he 
had surpassed his master in honors, com- 
missions and popularity. When I went to 
see him, after years of separation, he was 
polite, but with that air of superiority 
which is better concealed even when jus- 


| tified. 


| 


After exchanging a few opinions about 
art in general, he exclaimed, “ How can you 
talk about art? Last spring I went to 
London to see the National Gallery with 
my own eyes, but it made me so sick that 
I left it hurriedly, and I never want to see 
t in.” 

ell, that precisely expressed my oe 
about him, too, and that’s just what I did. 


as possible. This big reaction was inevi- 
table after the baroque with its overdecora- 
tiveness, followed by that era, especially 
noticeable in Germany, when there was 
difficulty in procuring enough sculptors to 
produce all the patriotic monuments which 
were springing up like mushrooms. Most 
of them were so bad that the mediocre ones 
shone by comparison. The older sculptors 
were still under the influence of Thorvald- 
sen and Canova, who, after all, did no more 
than to imitate the classics. These puppets 
are as discouraging to look at as are those 
monuments in the Genoa and Milan cem- 
eteries, where the figures have been clothed 
in modern fabrics and laces, carefully cop- 
ied in marble. All of which proves what a 
great and difficult art sculpture is and how 
poorly prepared the students are who enter 
its career 


I believe I should have difficulty in naming 
half a dozen sculptors since the Renaissance 
who knew how to make a portrait. Those 
few who did make good busts stand out so 
prominently that they are numbered among 





ous product and a 

monument to the 
times. To create such works after the 
lapse of several thousand years is like warm- 
ing over a meal; no matter how well it 
may be cooked, I should prefer plain bread 
and butter, and it would be more whole- 
some too. 

Since my early days at the academy in 
Berlin I have known how futile are wsthetic 
discussions on art. We had so many of 
them during class and after. Some of them 
waxed so hot that a large sign was put up at 
the academy, which read: “By high order: 
No discussion of art, religion or Richard 
Wagner.” Also in Rome at the Trattoria 
delle Colonette, the pensionnaires of the 
German Government assembled each night 
to settle the important questions in art 
under the influence of Chianti. They ended 
in = more than a few scraps, into one 
of which I was drawn against my will, and 
it was my first intimation that it would be 
better to keep my views to myself. 

Hans von Marées, the artist, who was 
really nothing more than an esthetician, 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

held his daily exchange of views on art in 
the trattoria. They formed the foundation 
of a school which produced a Hildebrandt, 
Lenbach, Bécklin and others, since which 
no one has had mueh success with such 
discussions. But it must be admitted that 
these were the test artists Germany 
could boast of thirty or forty years ago. 

In America, where I have n able to 
follow the art movement during the past 
twenty years, I have noted great changes. 
The first year after I arrived, Chartran, 
the portrait painter, was my neighbor in 
the studio building. His success had been 
| phenomenal, due to his speed, his achieve- 
| ment at a likeness, but also on account of 
| happy affiliations with those who could 
| make a market for his work. His star had 
then set, or was in the descendant, and one 
day he came in for a neighborly chat. 
ite sat down and, after watching me for 
| some time while I labored painstakin ly 
| over a detail, he said tfully, “I wis 

I had kept at such methods and had not 
done as I did. Never crowd too much work 
| into your day, for the quality is bound to 
| suffer.” His advice was sincere, but I did 
| not need the warning. 








Our Arts and Crafts 


The public attitude has changed consid- 
erably toward visiting artists from abroad, 
my reference being chiefly to painters. A 
while ago the simple term “foreigner” was 
magic to many; and if an artist could se- 
cure a commission to paint one notable lady 
or gentleman, this would bring him in 
enough orders to keep him busy an entire 
season. Before the sitters discovered that 
they had been duped, the artist had dis- 
appeared, Although such cases are rare 
now and becoming more so all the time, I 
was much am to be in close proximity 
to the happenings of the following incident: 

One morning the papers announced, on 
the front page, the arrival of an artist who 
had come over here to paint a few of our 
most beautiful girls. This was a novelty. 
He was besieged with applications from 


| willing sitters, as well as for interviews. 


| recognition; 





My curiosity in his work was aroused. 

One evening I attended a reception, 
where I was presented to the foreigner, who 
was just holding forth on his views to an 
admiring circle. I welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to learn. Later, when he heard that 
I was an artist, he invited himself to see 
my studio. We ~~ a little luncheon 
for the following Sunday, to which we in- 
vited another painter whose work interested 
him. That Sunday morning in the roto- 
gravure of one of the papers appeared the 
reproductions of three of his beauty series. 
They were dreadful. And it was very pain- 
ful during the meal to juggle the conversa- 
tion so that neither art nor newspaper nor 
anything else was referred to which might 
have touched on the delicate subject, M 
relief when it was over was pronounced. 
Immediately after this he left for the West 
on an “important err-and,”’ and he also left 
a splendid studio behind. 

wenty years is a long time to a country 

so vigorous and enlightened, so accustomed 
to forge ahead as America is. Many artists 
of distinction have appeared on its horizon. 
The one-sided partiality for foreign art has 
given place to a preference for native art- 
ists. It is right that this should be. Preju- 
dice formerly obscured the vision to the 
merits of their own younger generation, 
just growing up. But thia is no longer so. 

For half a century American artists lived 
abroad, where they received more ready 
but one after another, like 
the prodigal son, they returned to their 
native soll to the country of unlimited 
possibilities. From now on I believe they 


| will take the lead in other branches, as 


they already have as illustrators. A few 
of these, like Maxfield Parrish, Charles 


| Dana Gibson and Joseph Leyendecker, are 


in a class by themselves and have develo 
styles striking in their originality. 
America was the first to use art to beau- 
tify its posters, which are in themselves an 
education. While riding in a crowded sub- 
way train the eye Ly a ly seeks the re- 
laxation denied to the y, and finds it in 
the advertisements, in which the fine arts 
and commercialism are drawn together. 
The combination should prove to be help- 
ful to both. England was quick to grasp 
its importance and followed right in line. 
Recently a campaign was inaugurated there 
for the improvement of their posters in 
railways, to which the leading artists lent 
their assistance. What was started during 
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the war as a matter of patriotism is now 
continued for a cause no less important to 

rity—the awakening of esthetic feel- 
ings in the masses. This is not so vastly 
different from the olden times, when art 
was enlisted to enhance the beauties of the 
Gospel and its teachings, and I hope I may 
not be guilty of profanation for so closely 
linking the two. 

New York has advanced another step in 
promoting intimate collaboration between 

he arts and crafts, which, because of its ex- 
cellency, will doubtless be followed all over 
this country as well as abroad. It is the 
founding of the Architectural League, an 
institution whose members are erchitects 
principally, but which includes also scul 
tors, painters and men prominent in the 
allied crafts. Their exhibitions compete 
with those of the National Academy and 
are perhaps more generally patronized. 
The variety of their exhibits permits of a 
rich ey of form and color. Large archi- 
tectural drawings and models are set off 
by precious tissues, the finest that home 
industry can produce. Skillfully wrought 
iron objectsand statuesin bronze are cleverly 
interspersed with exquisite glass, stained 
and molded into delicate shapes. Furni- 
ture fashioned in such perfection as to defy 
the criticism of the artist eye is arranged 
against a background of modern tapestries 
in harmonious colors and of infinite va- 
riety. There are also drawings, murals and 
cartoons from the hand of the best artists 
in the land. 

There is an entire room reserved for the 
Prix de Rome students, who use every en- 
deayor to make a feature of it. Recently 
the le extended its usefulness by invit- 
ing architects from other countries to join 
in making the exhibitions a more complete 
survey of the activities and progress in 
architecture during the year. Last year 
there was a splendid consignment from Eng- 
land, containing the work of some of the 
foremost men in the profession. Next 
year, according to an advance notice just 
sent out, there will be an architectural and 
allied arts exhibition at the Grand Central 
Palace, international in character. 


The Worship of Beauty 


These are important steps toward giving 
this country the coveted lead in art. 

Today rica is fertile soil for the deli- 
cate plant, art, to grow into a tree of 
importance. It may even become the re- 
naissance of the twentieth centu: Here 
is wealth, and quantities of it, which, al- 
though in itself it has nothing to do with 
art, can and does create the opportunities 
for the study and practice of it, such essen- 
tial factors in its growth. Here are also 
many appreciative people, increasing in 
number each day, who return from the 
Old World where they have noted what an 
important part art plays in culture and 
civilization. Religion invokes its assistance 
in reaching that tenderness within us which 
prepares us to listen to our better selves, to 
that voice we all hear faintly, but which is 
too frequently drowned in the clamor of 
everyday life. 

Here are the museums. Their rapid 
growth, due to the generosity of many high- 
minded collectors, makes me feel that the 
day is not far distant when they will be the 
shrine of art worshipers of the world. Visit 
the Metropolitan Museum on a ete, bomen 
noons and be convinced that art and beauty 
will be the esthetic gospel of the future, 
and the museum its piace of worship. Its 
teachings can never be made a subject of 
controversy, because the facts are before 
our eyes, intelligible to the meanest under- 
standing. But we must watch the high 
priests in whose charge we place the temple. 

To many people music is nearer, more 
comprehensible. The constant increase in 
the number of classical concerts and in the 
size of the audiences testifies to the fact 
that they are more and more becoming an 
institution, ready to take hold of one’s 
mind and exert that influence which makes 
us better beings. And music is that form 
of art which reaches the heart through the 
ear instead of through the eye. 

In the past fifty years or so there were 
many deflections from the big straight road. 
The Old World, in its desire to revive in- 
terest in art, indulged in mahy forms which, 
under as many isms, found small groups of 
adherents chiefly because to many of them 
contradiction is a necessity. These devia- 
tions from the t movement are nothing 
more than little outlets, which will never 
alter the steady course of the majestic 
stream. 
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In 1915, just before returning to America, 
I visited an art gallery in New Bond Street, 
in London, which had been hitherto crowded 
because it showed the modern and the new- 
est in art. To my surprise the rooms were 
nearly empty. Near the entrance I recog- 
nized a couple who had been noted for their 
interest in and support of the latest move- 
ments. I was curious to hear their com- 
ments, and was astonished when the lady 
said to her husband, after having looked at 
a few of the exhibits, “Let’s go away; I 
can’t stand it any longer.” 

Today we hear far too much about tech- 
nic, surface and brushwork. It gives rise 
to the impression that these are the final 
aims in art. A cleverly brushed canvas 
stands an infinitely greater chance of being 
hung in an exhibition than one which ex- 
presses a thought, an emotion. 

In music the reaction has come. Not so 
very long ago a pianist with nothing be- 
yond a brilliant technic still had a fair 
chance of success. Today the reproducing 
piano, with its faultless and even rendering 
of a composition, has taught us to appre- 
ciate the artist who can offer us something 
besides mere pyrotechnics. 


Americans’ Gifts to America 


Because a man is a good landscapist does 
not make him a good judge of figure sub- 
jects, and to be compelled to submit such 
canvases to a jury the majority of the 
members of which are landscape painters 
would seem to be unfair. Just as sculpture 
is passed upon by juries of sculptors, so 
should paintings be judged by two distinct 
types of juries. 

The brilliance and ease of Sargent’s brush 
have produced a host of imitators; I could 
name a dozen well-known artists who have 
suppressed their own individualities to 
cater to fashion and the fleeting humor of 
public taste. And while they might have 
succeeded superficially, closer inspection 
reveals that that genius is lacking which, 
combined with untiring industry, is shown 
by every stroke of the master hand. They 
would have served art better had they been 
true to themselves. 

The institution abroad of the master- 
studio seems to me to be worthy of con- 
sideration. Most of the academies there 
invite the renowned artists to accept a few 
pupils who wish to round out their educa- 
tion under such guidance. The tuition is 
free; the academy provides studios and 
material and a variety of teachers, all of 
first rank. To teach under such conditions 
is an honor that few would decline. 

But all these matters are insignificant in 
relation to the main issue. It is like push- 
ing a train in motion tc make it go still 
faster. And this country does move. 

Looking back over the years, I experience 
the thrill of ascending a hill on a bright 
spring day and being caressed by the gentle 
zephyrs. In the distance we observe the 
sun rising from behind the mountains, 
slowly enveloping the country in its rays. 
Its warmth pervades us. We should like to 
embrace the universe. Hope and happi- 
ness, those essential factors so often dimmed 
in our everyday life, return with renewed 
force and vigor, and we feel better because 
we have again worshiped at Nature’s 
shrine— Nature, the great friend, the great 
consoler. 

By and by the American will draw away 
from the material side of life. Having ac- 
quired all his worldly needs, he will drift 
toward the spiritual environments. He 
feels the impulse of bettering himself, and 
instinctively he does this by contributing 
to the betterment of the world. Hence men 
like Rockefeller, Morgan, Frick, Hunt- 
ington, Altman, Albright and others are 
milestones in America’s existence. High- 
mindedness and generosity on such a scale 
have never before been known. There have 
been and there are rich people on the other 
side—rich indeed, but what they do for 
others is infinitesimal in comparison with 
what is done by Americans for America. 
The cause of the contrast is obvious and 
simple. Europe is old and lacks the super- 
abundant confidence of youth, that impulse 
which is its mainspring and causes it to act 
without much premeditation. How other- 
wise would it have been possible that some 
philanthropists went so far in their gener- 
osity that they themselves suffer today? 
I wish I might glance into this world a hun- 
dred years hence and revel in the realiza- 
tion of a dream which I see as an apotheosis 
of our present life—‘‘in vision beatific’! 

Editor's Note—This is the sixth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Fuchs. 
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How much a rug of real beauty 
can add to the cheerfulness of the 
a If it is a Karnak, the color- 
ul oriental design breathes a pleas- 
ing warmth, and a suggestion of true 
comfort comes from the silk-like, 
closely woven pile. The restful har- 
mony of the setting inspires a finer 
appreciation of home—and a feeling 
of gratitude that the haven has been 
reached. 

In this season of long evenings 
you will find a deep satisfaction in 
your Karnak Rug. But in every sea- 
son Karnak beauty is a source of en- 
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“Tt’s all trim now, miss,” he said. “No 
clutter about. Regular shop. My missus 
to paint. Plates and the like.” 

ape” grinned. “Plates? I never dared 


5 said that practice made perfect. 
Downstairs in the kitchen he wiped his 
brow. ‘Youse girls wants to keep out of 
that studio. I never seen such pictures. 
Bare men and women all about.” 

Each morning Lucy painted, absorbed, 
intense, happy. She was twenty, and un- 
tried; too young for apprehensions. She 
had plenty of paint, and all the canvas in 
the world. 

Miss Springer was puzzled. Art was a 
mad mistress; her lovers came to unspeak- 
able ends unless they were geniuses, which 
she hoped Lucy was not. However, the 
child could come to no harm these summer 
weeks, painting on the third floor of a re- 
spectable Brookline house. Whether she 
pag badly, or only madly, in the de- 

irious modern way, Miss Springer could 
not tell, 

“T’m no artist,” she kept saying to her- 
self. But certainly Lucy’s études and fig- 
ures and planes were unnerving. The serv- 
pes must never see Caucasian Struggle or 

Nubian. They would talk. 

"* Diversion is the ha Mrs. Blarcom 
said when she called; iversion.” Lucy 
had motored to town to buy yellow ocher. 
“T’ll have her to luncheon. Hubert and 
Ursy are back. Will you come?” 

iss Springer said she would. “Don’t 
have a big party. Let her make a few 
friends ig Oth 

“Come T ursday then. The children 
will love her.” 

Lucy had never lived in an organized 
social world. Iris’ friends had filled her 
with uncertainty. With the Montignys she 
had known students and teachers; her life 
had been carefully circumscribed. At Moret 
she had heard all sorts of talk, lunched, 
dined, picnicked with a changing crowd of 
artists, but had known few young people 
like herself. 

At the Blarcoms’, therefore, she was 
struek dumb by the presence of her equals. 
Aunt Rose was there, far down the long 
mahogany table, on the right of Mrs. Blar- 
com’s married daughter. On Mrs. Blar- 

com’s hy a sat Lucy, and next her a young 
man, indescribably superior and sure—the 
Blarcom boy. He was debonair but kind; 
he didn’t bother her while Mrs, Blarcom, 
uffing and tireless, boomed into her ear. 

he noise was terrific. There were sixteen 
people of all ages; the girls prety but shrill; 
the young men mannered but young; and 
the food marvelous. Lucy kept be to 
eat, trying to talk, trying to break through 
to Mrs. Blarcom amid the war of voices. 

A young man with bone glasses and stiff 
hair sat opposite, upon whom Ursula, at his 
left, was trying to make an impression. 
His eyes roved to Lucy over a hedge of snap- 
dragons on the table; but hers were en- 

mashed by Mrs. Blarcom’ 8, gleaming a 
the ruthless kindness of curiosity. 
Blarcom wanted to know this child a 
Bohemia. 

“Yes, I do paint,” Lucy admitted meekly. 

Mrs. Blarcom believed in self-expression. 
“Work ac a dear, work away,” she 
shouted y Ursula last year took up 
weaving. I cannot tell you what it did for 
her. Ursula gives herself to life too gener- 
ously.” Ursula, this moment, was making 
her young man nervous. “ She is prone to 
overdo. Work with the hands is a great 
tonic. Do you do portraits?” she shouted. 

“Oh, no,” sighed Lucy; “hardly yet.” 

“Well, you are young. Be happy with 
us, Lucy. If you become a great artist ——” 

Lucy shook her head emphatically. “I 
never shall.” 

“Why not?” 

“I know. But I may be a good second- 
rater. I don’t know yet.”’ She made these 
short declarations breathlessly, against time. 
“Tf I’m rotten I shall stop—short.” 

She took some more creamed lobster. 
Mrs. Blarcom’s motto was “ vere.” 
Lucey, deciding some bey we mofhing that 
pan was rotten, offended her coneept on of 
e 

“Oh, my dear,” ved warned her, “you 
must not be precipita 

“T shall find out,” jnnisted Lucy. “Why 
express, oneself if one has nothigg to ex- 

ress? 

“One must function,” said Mis: Blar- 
com, “There are other channels.” 


Os 
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THE JUDGMENT FROM PARIS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“One can always marry,” said Lucy 
soberly. 

Mrs. Blarcom was diverted for the mo- 
ment by the young man on her left, who 
had knocked a goblet on the floor. 

“You reduce man to a rescue mission, 
then,”’ said a weary voice in Lucy’s ear. 
It was the Blarcom 

Lucy looked around, er little face poking 
up into his. “You were listening.” 

“Why not? Let me know when you 
knock off painting.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Why not?” He shrugged. “You must 
marry soon.” 

‘Oh,” Lucy lau ; a shrill giggle. 
“You simplify me! 

“Why not?” he said, bending toward 
her. “Fou are like all women, fussing over 
your life work, and when it evaporates you 
marry, and breed. You'll go the way of all 


“How old are you?” asked Lucy. 

“None of your business. How old are 

ou?”’ 

“Twenty. You must be twenty-five. At 
twenty-five men in to despise females. 
They are itching to be husbands.” 

“The itch of matrimony! What a phrase! 
Nevertheless, you lie.” 

Mr. Blarcom loved to talk with Eliza- 
bethan gusto. He was just out of law 
school, but had secreted in his desk a novel 
about cynicai peo’ er 4g of twenty-seven, who 
had come through to a philosophy of de- 
spair. Beauty alone remained to Hubert 
Blarcom. 

Lucy’s eyes lit. “Why should I lie?”’ 

“No woman talks to a man without 
lying.” 

Lucy was quickened; he was a foolish 
young man, like any other—a copy of the 
year’s edition — but he was nice to her. 
As for Hubert, he liked her still face, her 
outrageously innocent lips. He was sus- 
ceptible, despite his air of having suffered 
all. They made a go of it together. 

Miss Springer, set down next to Jim 
Pope, had done her best to cheer the boy 
through the noisy meal. The girl on his 
other side found him hopeless; he ate a 

eat deal, and looked cagily around at 

iss Sprin r from beneath his Shee. 
cuions. as he going back to Harvar 
next fall, she asked? 

“No, thank God!” He was through with 
that. It was Paris or die. 


A needle of excitement pricked Miss 
Springer. Another artist! How perfectly 
extraordinary ! 


Looking down ng table she saw Hubert 
Blarcom gazing at L ry 

Miss Springer held Hubert selfish and 
too modern. However, if Hubert put the 
stamp of his fevtere on Lucy the pack 
would pursue her. 

Jim te had met Lucy before luncheon. 

“Awfully young, isn’t she?” he said. 

“T went 

“Gosh, ‘ twenty-two.” He relapsed 
into silence. 

He was a big boy, thickset, square 
shouldered, with a magnificent head. His 
forehead protruded over his grayish eyes, 
and his unruly hair streaked down in an un- 
tidy bang. He didn’t look like any other 
boy at the table; he didn’t fit into any boy 
category; he was difficult and unruly. Yet 
Miss Springer liked him better than Hu- 
bert, as she liked his mother better than 
she did Mrs. Blarcom. 

“You must come and see us, Jim,’’ she 
said as they rose. 

“I'm fioing up up into i a Fan next 


we ore I 

wy hata aod was disappointed when 
she saw him or good-by to Mrs. Blarcom 
and vanish with a quick bow to Lucy. 


Late that afternoon Miss Springer asked 
Lucy what she thought of Jim Pope, but 
a, gh t remember him. 

e’s an artist—he wants to be any- 
way; He might interest you.’ 

Really?” Lucy raised her brows, “But 
then, he Poulan’ t like me. Men never like 
women who do what they want to do.” 

RB ..; maid summoned her to the tele- 

one, It was Mr. Blarcom asking for Miss 
Paen Springer.. Lucy went, and came back 


erly, 
He wants to take me over to play mah- 


a EE go. She 


would be foolish not to, 
“Beste, nid her aunt, “to be home by 
11:30.” 
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“Why, certainly,” said Lucy. 
And to Mr. Blarcom’s amazement, Lucy 
was. He had never known such a girl, 


‘ a the heh we pine | Mr. i. Diaroun 
orsoo com to rape 
his legs over the Stee sale of Mie pringer’s 
piazza. His roadster was a fixture each 
afternoon —Lucy painted all morning—be- 
neath the porte-cochére when Andrew 
came around at four to take Miss Gprinast 
calling. woman, who knew Hu 

romantic history, was at a loss to dnewver 
a charm for him. She had none of the 
tricks of obvious belledom. Her face was 
arresting, yet her e was not so witty 
as it was wise; and was a grave little 


om 
e long July slipped by, each one, 
as it went irrev ly, more t than 
the last; ee ne 
roses, and moaned the sweet 
oy my under the slices sun. Day 
y day she saw Lucy oerye into the Amer- 
ican scene; it was no shock now to hear her 
high Irislike giggle on the porch, to see her 
white-clad figure —s in the ties 
with Hubert Blarcom he was a good 
listener, walking beside him, her hands 
clas in front of her. 
“‘Doesn’t he exhaust you?’’ Miss Springer 
Fag one afternoon after Hubert had gone. 
Lape | he would go into a law office. 
" said Lucy. “He lectures well. He 
wie pictures too. If I showed my things 
to anyone I would show them to him. But 
I shan’t.” 
“He is only twenty-six,” said her aunt. 
Lucy grinned. “To himself he is a hun- 
dred. hen he goes to work he will im- 
ao Sprii ipped off h het 
iss r snip off her croche 
thread. & He is here constantly, Lucy. If 
I did not know his past I should worry.” 
“Worry? Why?’ 
n’t want him to fall in love with 
you?” 


Lucy contemplated her. “Why not? It 
is a risk one runs. But he won't. I do not 
want to fall in love.”” She was decisive. 

“Never?” 

The girl shrugged. “Never.” 

Miss Springer sensed that Lucy was 
thinking of Iris—the cheap priestess of 
flirtation. 

“Oh, come, Lucy,” she said. “That's all 
rot, and you know it.” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“Artist or no artist. yey: ” the spinster 
continued, “you'll fall in love some day. 
You're like your father. He was a great 
lover—always smashing his heart.” 


Lucy looked interested. ‘Really? I’m 
different.” 
“Oh, come,” said Miss Springer ain; 


“one doesn’t freeze over until one’s fty. 
“Aunt Rose, you're a 


It was settled, within the next week, that 
Lucy should go with the Blarcoms for a 
fortnight to their camp in the Maine woods. 
Miss Springer was invited, too, but she re- 
coiled. 

““My bones are too old to make a Girl 
Scout,” she said. “Take Lucy, and I'll go 
—_ to Alice Pope. When Lucy gets 
hrough with you she can come down 
aoe 

“Poor Alice,” sighed Mrs. Blarcom. 
“That boy gives her trouble.” 

“‘He’s al rig ht,” said Miss Springer 
defensively. “ e wants something for him- 
self which the Ameses and the Popes con- 
sider outlandish.” 

Mrs. Blarcom sniffed. ‘‘He never went 
to his classes at college, and he’s supposed 
to be brilliant.” 


“Perhaps one Tee the other,” said 
Miss § Don’t let now drown, 
This is her first all-American house party.” 


: Mrs. a. na a he — 
ucy’s return country, grea 
woke and the si’ rivers. 

“Nonsense, Grace,” said Miss Springer. 
“She’s seen plenty of forests. Don't let 


“a Miss had been to the 

ears ago Springer 

Blarcom bgecaee and ey again” was her 

motto. shrank from the 

noisy sale of a life, and she hated 

Medes fhe yp - about her 
1p itaelf was luxurious; but 


ey he cam inyected) into the whole ven- 


| ture the note of a return to Nature. Miss 


Springer remembered the early morning 
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Immediate Shipment of 
Your Complete Building 


Blaw-Knox buildings solve 
completely your winter building 
problem. Icy blizzards and zero 
weather do not interfere for a 
moment with the erection of 
Blaw-Knox buildings. What- 
ever the weather conditions, the 
building you need can be up and © 
ready for occupancy on schedule 
—and this means only a com- 
paratively few days. 


Firesafe, Weather- and 
Distortion-proof 

Blaw-Knox buildings—firesafe, 
weather- and distortion-proof and sub- 
stantial—are erected from pre-fabri- 
cated galvanized steel units—the tame- 
tested, rust protected metal. Fur- 
nished in many types and all sizes for 
quick delivery. They can be easily en- 
larged through the addition of stand- 
ard units, or dismantled and re-erected 
in a new location with little expense. 


Lowest Cost of any - 
Permanent Building 


Blaw-Knox buildings cost less than 
any other type of permanent construc- 
tion—and our figures tell in advance the 
exact cost of your completed building. 
There are no extras. Blaw-Knox build- 
ings are available on a special financing 
plan. Write for full information. 

Blaw-Knox Is The Original All- 
Steel Building . 

Time Tells The Story 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
661 Farmers Bank Building 
District Sales Offices: 


EW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
BALTIMORE BUFFALO fontin neo 
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ALL PURPOSE -ONE STORY 


BUILDINGS 


WHICH TYPE SUITS YOUR NEEDS 
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Into a few short hours 


months of wear are 
compressed— 
and measured! 





CurT a section from the sole of a rubber—place it in 
the machine shown above—turn on the current— 


And that piece of rubber will get the same hard 
wear your own rubbers get, scuffing over hard pave- 
ments or pushing through mud and slush. What’s 
more remarkable—the effect of this wear can be 
measured to the finest fraction of an inch! 





In the machine shown above strips cut from “U.S.” 
Rubbers are bent back and forth like the hinges of a 
door-—-thousands upon thousands of times. A magni- 
fying glass shows the first signs of checking or cracking. 

In these and many other ways the wear of “U. S.” 
brand Rubbers and Arctics is actually measured 
and tested before they leave the factory. 

These tests insure the high quality which has made 
“U, 8.” Rubbers and Arctics the recognized standard 
of value today. They explain why so many people are 
finding that it pays to insist on “U. S.”” brand when- 
ever they buy rubbers or arctics. 

They cost no more and last longer. 
to look for the “U. S.”” Trade-mark. 


United States Rubber Company 


Ask for U.S. 
Rubbers 


It will pay you 


Trade Mark 








ALL STYLES AND SIZES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN L 








| baffling efficiency had arriv 


| the living room, where, 





lunges, the breakfasts.at 7:30,.the breath- 
ess hikes, and shuddered. Lucy was young; 
she had endurance. 

They motored up, the family in the big 
car. Ursula went with the Simmons boys 
and Mary Abbott, her friend, in the Sim- 
mons boys’ car, and Lucy shot off with 
Hubert. 

Hubert proved his manhood by speeding, 
and Lucy, all set to study color values, shut 
her dazzled eyes against the ing rush of 
beauty. Hubert, in the driver’s seat, be- 
came monosyllabic and masterful. 

“Cold?” he shouted, or “Warm?” or 
“‘Splendid”’ or “‘ Right’ —his gray eyes for- 
saking the road to look into hers. 

Hubert was ne romantic; but Lue 
felt safely aloof from him. She gave herself 
to the pageant of sky and cloud and 
meadow, through which Hubert’s car tore 
at forty miles an hour. 

It was seven when they pulled up at 
Trailsend, where Mrs. Blarcom, who with 
an hour 
earlier, stood gazing at the sunset. 

“You'll love it, Lucy,” she said, while 
Hubert took the car around. “Look at 
that delicious mauve. When I first saw you 
I pictured you against those birches. There 
is a dryad in you, Lucy.” 

Lucy, who never knew what to say to 
her, dumbly followed Mrs. Blarcom into 
Mrs. Blarcom said, 
for years they had had such happy times. 
It was a long comfortable room, filled with 
trophies, divans, wicker ch: and cre- 
tonne. Mrs. Blarcom showed her the 
photographs of everyone at all ages. She 
showed her the views from the sun porch, 
the dining-room window, the balcony, and 
from Lucy’s own room. Each view was 
different, each was superb. 

With the door shut on Mrs. Blarcom, 
Lucy sank down on her bed. The woman 
was beng Hubert was disquieting, but 
Lucy was appy. She could see the lake, 
all blues and violets in the setting sun. 
Along the shores the birches ranged them- 
selves like white-frocked girls against a cur- 
tain of green. The world was silent; and 
Lucy was content. She was alone in the 
world except for Aunt Rose; she had a stu- 
dio, and she was about to don a new dinner 
frock. What did Mrs. Blarcom matter, or 

bert’s waxing romanticism? ‘ 

Dinner that night was a riotous affair. 
Ursula and the Abbott girl and the Sim- 
mons boys were hysterical with excitement. 
Ursula’s idea of a party was a room filied 


| with people trying to be heard. Hubert, in 


ray flannels, sat across the table, eating 
Feavily and looking moodily at Lucy. Hu- 
bert was sickened by the juvenile fracas; he 
thought of the cool lake, the violet sky melt- 
ing into black, the lap of the tiny waves. 

As they went into the living room he 
ar: ete Lucy’s arm. “Let's beat it for the 

oathouse. There’s only one canoe that’s 
me | good.” 
ucy snapped away her arm, but she 
nodded. The lake was the place on a night 
like this. 

There was a terrific uproar on the wharf 
when Ursula and her friends discovered the 
absence of the best canoe. 

“That’s why they beat it—the dirty 
crabs!” said Ursula, garbed for the big 
woods in a Spanish shawl. 

“He’s sunk—old Hub,” said one of the 
Simmonses. 

“He'll only be young once. Let’s leave 
him the lake,” said the Abbott girl. They 
went indoors to dance. 

Hubert was glad to have the lake, In 
the falling darkness he paddled to its cen- 
ter. Lucy, still and motionless, faced him 
in the bow. She sat wrapped in a dark coat, 
and as the night came on, —e but 
her white face sank into the darkness. 

“It’s lovely, Hubert,” she murmured. 
“I never saw country like this.” 

“There’s no moon until ten,”’ he said. 

“T like it black,” said Lucy. “One feels 


| lost.” 





“Lost? You don’t like that, do you?” 
Hubert stopped paddling. He couid talk 
knowingly about the stage, and the Puritan 
complex, and what not, but for woman he 
had but one formula—the ego invasion. 
“Get them to talk about themselves,” he 
said, ‘and they are yours.” Having tried 
this weapon successfully on debutantes and 
flap rs, he turned it to vanquish Lucy. 

, t? We all are. You are, Hubert, 
fumbling about, wondering whether to be a 
lawyer or a writer.” 

Hubert had a sickening sense of inferi- 


} ority before her discernment. 


“Don’t you wonder about yourself, 
ucy?”’ he asked. 
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“Oh, yes,”’ she groaned. “But I’ve time 
to decide. I shall paint on for three years, 
and then give it up—or go on.” 

“You'll marry.’ 

“ 0.” 

“Yes, you will.” 

“No,” bluntly. 

Hubert had a man’s contempt for a ol 
an’s effort in any field he himself might in- 
vade, “Some man is going to knock the 
brush out of your hand. Besides ——”’ he 
hesitated. 

“Besides what?” 

“Oh, nothing.” Anyone could see she 
wasn’t a genius. He never would want to 
kiss a genius, and he wanted awfully to kiss 
her. “Oh, never mind what.” 

“Oh, I know what you want to say, Hu- 
bert,” she said scornfully. “ You think I’m 
foolish. But what you think doesn’t mat- 


nt 


ter. I must find out for myself.” 
“Oh, rot.” 
“ Why?” 
re It’s abnormal,” said Hubert. “For a 
girl.” 


Lucy’s mocking giggle pierced the night. 
“You old-fashioned thing,” she said. 
“Look, there’s the moon coming. Let me 
paddle.” 

She turned around, and they shot into the 
path of empty om They barely spoke until 
they were on the wrvenrtg wharf. 

“Lucy,” said Hubert, bending over her, 
“let me kiss you.” 

“Never,” said Lucy. 
several years.” 

He took her arm, crossly, and walked her 
home. “Lucy,” he said, “‘you’ve certainly 
given me something to strive for.” 

Mrs. Blarcom, in her bed, heard Lucy’s 
giggle. She must speak to the young people 
about being a little more quiet at night. 


“At least not for 


This episode with Lucy opened a series of 
romantic advances, which Lucy received 
with irritating calm. She was willing to go 
everywhere with Hubert, to swim with him, 
to climb Mount Tookewoogie, to dance in 
his arms all evening, but she did not want 
to consider him as a man. 

“Hubert,” she would say, “ please let me 
alone.” Or, “‘Can’t we be friends?” Or, 
“Hubert, if I make you too unhappy I'll go 
home.” Then for a couple of hours Hubert 
would be perfectly Platonic. He would 
help her over rocks, teach her the crawl, and 
hear her views on the Dadas. But inescapa- 
bly Lucy found herself alone with Hubert in 
some unbearably beautiful place, and would 
sense Hubert bearing around to preoccupa- 
tion with herself. 

She was cman | it a strain. For the first 
time she observed a man falling in love with 
her. She was not like other girls, because 
she didn’t like it. Mrs. Blarcom evidently 
wanted her to marry Hubert; she sent 
the on walks, consigned them to the 
moonlight. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day they 
started to climb Indian Hill, a inal donk 
Mrs. Blarcom was sending them a picnic 
supper by motor, which they were to pick 
up later when they came down from their 
climb. Hubert and Lucy left last, the others 
skylarking ahead. Lucy wanted to stay 
home; the heat of the afternoon made her 
listless, but Mrs. Blarcom was invincible. 
Her young people must be continually do- 
ing something uncomfortable. 

ucy and Hubert, who was sulky, fol- 
lowed a country road for a mile before they 
came to the path which led through the 
woods to the trail. It was a relief to turn 
from the dusty road into the woods. Lucy 
forgot Hubert for the dusky shadows be- 
neath the great pine trees, the rustlings of 
the young growth, the soughings of the 
boughs above her. 

As they began to climb, the path forked. 
One led up; the other followed the slope of 
the hill to the left, where the tree tops were 
thinner, and there was a glimpse of a 
clearing. 

Lucy stopped. “I want to go that way.” 

“*That’s not the path,” said Hubert with 
finality. 

“T know. But I want the view.” 

“But you'll get plenty of view up above.” 

Lucy was weary of being managed. Hu- 
bert was weary of being a cat’s-paw. 
“You'll delay the whole party,” he said 
crossly. 

Lucy shrugged. “Well, I’m going.” She 
started off, and he followed after her,,argu- 
ing. She turned and stamped her foot. 


“Don’t go with me. Can't you see I wish 
to be alone?” She 
“Well, go,” said 
long as you like.” 
(Continued on Page 46) 


lared at him. 
ubert. “And stay as 
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A MAN IS KNOWN BY THE CAR HE KEEPS 


In the old days men were rated by the homes in which To own a Packard is an evidence of discriminating taste. 


they lived Woman, with her observing eye, has known this for twenty- 

and few but their friends saw them. five years. 

And woman, proverbial for her greater thrift, will insist 

upon the family motor car being a Packard once she learns 

and everybody sees them— that the Packard Six costs less to own, operate and main- 
tain than the ordinary car the family has been buying 

for the car is mobile and the home is not. every year or two. 


Packard Six and Packard Eight both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. Packard’s extremely liberal 
monthly payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard, purchasing out of income instead = capital. 
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Today, men are rated by the cars they drive 
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f A aegis are two good reasons 
why this Federal Authorized 
Sales Agency Sign hangs over 
every Federal dealer’s store. 


First: it is the sign of the finest tire an 
organization of many years’ experience 
can build, 


Second: it is the outward indication of a 
live merchant who, by reason of his train- 
ing and his facilities, is particularly well 
equipped to give you real helpful tire 
advice and service. 


Examine a Federal Double Blue Pennant 
Cord and you will notice immediately 
that the extra width and thickness of its 
tread are capable of long, faithful service. 
Its other advantages the Federal Author- 
ized Sales Agency in your neighborhood 


will g'adly tell you more about. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

He was furious. He hoped she'd get lost. 
Yet hardly was she out of sight before he 
sat down on a tree trunk to wait for her. 

Lucy trembled with anger. Why couldn’t 
she do as she liked? Then because Hubert 
was really unimportant to her, he faded 
from her mind. 

The clearing where the woods ended and 
the high meadows began was farther than 
she thought; it was twenty minutes before 
she came out into a field, untidy with lum- 
ber cuttings. She climbed a fence and 
walked along a close-cropped, stony pas- 
ture. Behind her were the woods, below 
her dropped pastures and rolling meadows, 
to the left lay the lake, and over to the right 
open country. Patched with colors, the 
world shimmered in the hot sun. Its ex- 
amy was a delight after the tree-confined 
ake, its silence a balm after the insistencies 
of the Blarcoms. Lucy threw herself on the 
grass and lay looking at the countryside. 

Perhaps she had been there five minutes 
when her scattered thoughts were banished 
by a sharp sensation. Something had 
moved within her vision—above end be- 
pont her to the right. She sat up and 
ooked about her. Not fifty feet away stood 
a young man, sun browned and shaggy 
haired, looking at her. He carried an easel 
and a canvas A 

“Is this your field?” he asked. 

“No,” said Lucy. 

He didn’t speak, but started to set up his 
easel, across which he spread a square of 
canvas. Solemnly and serene he began 
to paint. He was big, and he had the fierce 
concentration of youth. Lucy, watching 
him, was jealous. Now she hated the Blar- 
coms and their shallow intensities; she 
wished she had a piece of canvas and her 
paint. She had an inexplicable desire to let 
this boy know that he was not the only art- 
ist in the world. 

“Do you mind if I come to look?” she 
called out boldly. 

Half turning, he glowered at her. He 
thought her one of those giri campers. But 
she was white skinned and gentle looking, 


and ——- familiar. 

“You can look,” he said curtly, “if you 
don’t talk.” 

She smiled and went over to him. 
“Don’t be a bear. I paint Sg < 

The young man grunted. He knew all 
about girl ters with their Lakes at 
Evening and Birches in April. “Look all 
you want,” he said. 

As he worked—and he daubed with the 
careless ease of a happy craftsman—Lucy 
stood behind him, a little awestruck. On 
the canvas, he was making, with bold deft- 
ness, the type of picture she had learned to 
despise in Paris. This boy had much to 
learn, but he had his own instinctive feelin 
for ordered beauty. Beside his colors an 
his contours, the strange shapes and forms 
she had been dabbling with in Aunt Rose’s 
sewing room seemed unhealthy and unim- 
portant. This confident sureness made her 
uncertain. 

“You're pretty good, aren’t you?” she 
said. “Why don’t you go abroad?” 

“I’m going in September,” he ony 4 i 
But he loo at her. Her voice, her black 
hair, were familiar. “Say, what’s your 
name?” 

She told him. “I’m staying at the Blar- 
coms’ down at the lake.” 

He whistled. “So that’s it. I knew I 
knew you. I’ve met you.” 

She was excited. But he was dumbly ob- 
stinate. “No, I'm not going to tell you 
who I am. If I do that Mrs. Blarcom will 
be after me. Don’t you tell her that you 
saw me. Didn’t you live in Paris once?” 

For twenty minutes, perhaps, he painted 
and talked, and she talked and watched. 
He was contemptuous of a great many of 
her axioms, he was ignorant of many of her 
assumptions. But he was a good talker, 
and he liked an audience. As he forgot that 
she was a girl his talk improved. Lucy was 
small and gentle, but coolly persistent. Yet 
she liked him, He had the forceful conceit 
of genius. 

“You're too young to be so sure,” she 
said to him. 

Jim Pope, for it was he, looked at her 
with interest. “You're awfully darn sure of 


| yourself, aren’t you?” 


“I’ve got to go,”’ said Lucy. 

“Say, why don’t you come back here to- 
morrow and let me paint your face?” he 
said, “You've got wonderful skin.” 

Lucy flushed and rose. “I’m not a 
model,” she said. ‘“‘Besides, I can’t get 
away. Hubert’s waiting for me now some- 
where in the woods,” 
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“That cake-eater! Let him wait,” he 
said. But she was off. 

He walked with her across the field and 
gave her a hand across the fence. As she 
turned behind the pile of lumber she looked 
back, but he was nowhere in sight. She was 
ee. However, Boston was a 
small place, where almost everyone was re- 
lated. She was pretty sure to meet him 


the mountainside, she found Hubert as 
She prodded him with her foot, and as he 
= he kicked her back. She laughed at 


again. 
About a mile along the path, peter up 
eep 


m. 

“You think life very amusing, don’t 
you?” he said coldly. 

All the evening he treated her distantly, 
coolly, with hauteur, But Ursula had quar- 
reled with the younger Simmons boy, who 
consoled himself with Lucy. He was an 
awfully silly boy, so that Lucy did not have 
a dull evening. 

The next day, before luncheon, Lucy 
wandered out on the wharf. She had been 
swimming, and her body glowed pleasura- 
bly; she wore a fresh frock. Hubert, seeing 
her from his bedroom window, ached to 
bridge the gap between them. All morning 
he hed been miserable. 

He followed her. She was nowhere in 
sight, but as he turned round the corner of 
the boathouse he saw her standing on the 
edge, silhouetted against the brilliant lake. 

“Lucy,” he called. 

She turned and smiled benignly. “Hello, 
there,” she said. She was in a mood to sign 
a peace treaty. “I’m frightfully hungry.” 

Hubert had heard more unromantic over- 
tures, but the mere sight of her there alone, 
hid from the house, with only himself be- 
—— her and dry land, was too much for 

im. 

He seized her in his arms. “Lucy, I’m 
mad about you!” he cried. 

Her only reaction was muscular, With a 
desperate shove she pushed away, and he 
became angry. She was perilously near the 
edge of the wharf, and as he lunged for her 

in she dodged, pushed him, and Hubert, 

pping over one of her buckskin shoes, 
tum , slipped, and plunged down into 
the water eight feet below. 

Lucy shrieked, She forgot that Hubert 
could swim; ew only that shethad be- 
gun a — janslaughter case. ¢ 

“Hu !’sheshrieked. “Oh, Hubert!” 

But Hubert, drenched and wretched, his 
fresh flannels clinging to him, was climbing 
upon the float, humiliated and mad. 

“You oy have killed me,” he shouted. 

He was through with Lucy. She was a 
hard egg. 

“Oh, Hubert,” she said. “It was your 
own fault.” 

“Will you shut up?”’ he said, wringing 
out his trouser ends. 

She followed him up to the house, where 
his mother, with unholy luck, met him as he 
was slipping along the veranda. And it 
seemed to Lucy that Mrs. Blarcom sus- 
pected her of designs _— her darling son. 

“Change quick y, ubert, dear,” Mrs. 
Blarcom cried. ‘Ursula, your father’s 
flask. And a cup of hot soup, Hilda.” 

All the servants were soon rushing around 
to save Hubert’s life. Lucy grew uncom- 
fortable. 

“IT must get away,” she thought. “It 
isn’t as if I encouraged the fool.’ 

It was a little after three, therefore, when 
she sneaked out to the path that led to In- 
dian Hill. Mrs. Blarcom had grown chilly 
to her. Sooner or later the scion of the 
house would insinuate that she had tried to 
murder him; exit was her only road to 
peace. She could not ask the servants, nor 
could she trust the Simmons boys, who were 
Ursula’s minions. There was only her art- 
ist. He could not refuse to send a telegram 
for her. 

He was painting away in the field when 
she climbed the fence. She was near him 
before he saw her. 

“Three cheers,” he said, “Sit right 
down.” 

“Yes, but not for that. Will you send a 
telegram for me, from the village?” 

She told him the whole story. He roared 
when he heard about Hubert’s watery 
grave. “You must be awfully strong.” 

“No, he slipped,’’ she explained. ‘“‘Any- 
way, I want to go home. This is the tele- 
gram, and here’s a dollar. If there’s any 
change give it to the poor.” 

He grinned again. “Sit down, and let me 
paint your nose.” 

But Lucy shook her head. “Oh, no,” she 
said. “I’ve got to go back. They’ll miss 
me,” (Continued on Page 48) 
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| SPECIAL 


BUSINESS COUPE 


A family vehicle in the best sense of 
the word. 


Economical to own, easy to drive, 
comfortable to ride in and smartly 
equipped with many attractive 
special features. 
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$1095 f. o. b. Detroit—Five Balloon Tires 
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For Men 


Who seek a change in diet 


—PUFFED GRAINS, crisp and toasty, 
with the richness of nutmeats! 


1 JARIETY—that’s the secret of pleasing a vagrant appe- 
tite. Change from the usual breakfast, to a food so 
different, so delicious that no one can resist it. 

Tomorrow — serve Quaker Puffed Rice; the daintiest, the 
moet alluring of all cereal foods. Flavory grains steam ex- 
ploded to eight times their normal size, gay as the morning, 
delicious beyond compare. 

You serve with cream or milk, or in bowls of half and 
half. Then too with fresh or cooked fruit. 

You give it to the children as a breakfast adventure, a 
supper delight; as a between-meal tidbit to take the place 
of sweets. There are scores of ways, each way a new delight. 
Today, order Quaker Puffed Rice of your grocer. 

" 


Puffed Wheat, Too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight— grains of 
wheat exploded like the rice. Most mothers get a package 
each of the wheat and the rice. And thus supply variety. 


PUFFED U wear 
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| age. And Jim should be home. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 


He took her to the fence, helped her over, her over, js 


and this time, as she disappeared aroun 
the lumber she looked back, and he was 
standing there. He waved, and she, blush- 
ing, waved back. She was pretty sure now 
she would see him again. 

The artist, who was a og boy, got down 
to the village to send the telegram before 
the office closed for the day. As he spread it 
out to read it to the operator he stood gap- 
ing at it. The telegram read: 

“Miss Rose Springer, Care of Mrs. Pres- 
ton Pope, The Gateways, Manchester, Mass. 
Heaven’s sake send wire needing me acutely 
at once. Horrible predicament, Must 
leave. Love. Lacy.’ 

So that’s where she was going. He paid 
for the telegram and went out of the office, 
imp , as young people are, by the 
strange antics of chance. 


Lucy, summoned by a masterful wire 
from 4. Aunt Rose, escaped from the 
Blarcoms the next morning on the noon 
train. Hubert had refused to get out of bed, 
and she knew he was waiting for her to leave 
the camp, His mother wore a worried face, 
and said to Lucy that Hubert suffered be- 
cause he was highly strung. 

Lucy simulated concern. 

“Hubert’s really strong,” she said. “I 
can’t imagine why he should feel so badly.”’ 

Ursula and her friends put her on the 
train. “Well,” she thought, ‘‘it’s all over.” 
Mrs. Blarcom would insinuate to Aunt Rose 
that Lucy, after all Mrs. Blarcom’s kind- 
ness, had shown no feeling when Hubert al- 
most drowned. She would never be asked 
to the Blarcoms’ again. ‘They regarded her 
as dangerous. 

What should she do with herself? There 
remained the boy artist. He, too, was an 
instrument of pain. She remembered his 
picture— its incoherent strength on the first 
day, its dawning beauty on the second. He 
would be an artist, saner and more compe- 
tent than she. Formerly she had rushed to 
the canvas with the unhesitant ardor of the 
neophyte; now indecision had entered into 
her, and she questioned her genius. 

Feelin perfectly miserable, she bought a 
box of ¢ couaaa ppermints and consid- 
ered the futility of her life. 

The train meandered down thpough 
Maine, lingered at Portland, crawled across 

ew Hampshire, and it was past nine 
o’clock when she got off at Salem, where 
Mrs. Pope’s chauffeur met her. 

At Gateways, Aunt Rose was waiting for 
her, and there was a supper on a little table 
in the library. But Lucy found herself sud- 
denly crying and talking in her aunt’s arms, 
and nothing she ever did made her aunt so 


” 


happ 
Por two or three days Aunt Rose watched 
Lucy furtively. The girl was depressed. 
After all, the Hubert Blarcom incident was 
comic, and a commonplace in any pretty 
irl’s life. Even Lucy admitted that. 
omething else worried her. She moved 
about the house and the gardens, pleased 
with the color and the luxury about her; 
she was attentive to Alice Pope, who was 
immensely taken with her and gave her 
some -pearl bangles and earrings. But 
she was listless. Miss Rose longed to send 
ne to another house party, to give her a 
“Lucy,’”’ she said one morning as they sat 


in the garden, “why don’t _ u start paint- 
ing?” What a fool she had been not to sug- 
gest it before! 
But Lucy frowned. “Oh, no, I don’ t 
want to paint. I'll never be any good.” 
Aunt Rose protested, coaxed, flattered. 
But Lucy shook her head obstinately. 
“No, please don’t urge me,” she said 


ne. 

iss Springer was crocheting number 
nine in a set of twelve doilies for a newly 
married cousin. She bent over an infini- 
tesimal stitch, wondering what the tangle 
was in Lucy’s life. 


“I wish,” she hazarded, “that Jim 
Pope would come home. You need some 
youn people.” 

“Oh, no,” said Lucy. “I’m perfectly 
happy here with you. I am, really. I like 
Mrs. Pope.” 

“Yes, but you need someone your own 


He’s sail- 
ing in three weeks. He should come home 
to see his mother.” 
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“Sailing? Where’s he going?” 

“To Paris—to paint. Bon’ *t you remem- 
ber—he met you at Mrs. Blarcom’s lunch- 
eon. He’s up in Maine, wandering around 
with his paints. That’s why I came here— 
Alice was lonely.” 

Lucy stared at her, dazzled by the possi- 
bility she suddenly perceived. She shook 
her hat off to gain time, and held it over 
her hands, lest they should give her away. 

“Ts he in Maine now?” she said. 

“He was last week. But heaven knows 
where he is now. He wrote his mother be- 
fore you came home that he had to go to 
Halifax. Such a place to go.” 

Lucy agreed mentally. “Do you like 
him, Aunt Rose?’ 

“Yes, He's the way his mother was 
meant to be, but she never had the nerve. 
She married a man she didn’t love when she 
lost the one she wanted. She needn’t have 
lost him.” 

“Oh,” said Lucy, “how sad!” 

She walked across the grass to a clump of 
omy to hide her excitement. It was dull 

ere alone; beyond the garden lay a tennis 
court, hot and brilliant in the sun; a path 
wove through the trees to the cool blue 
water. Here were playing fields; here was 
she without a fellow player. She turned 
back to her aunt, quickened with expect- 
ancy. There was a sporting chance he 
might come. 

Four days later Mrs. Pope and Miss 
Springer were on the terrace having tea and 
eating cakes when a taxi crashed up the 
driveway and made the usual horrid noise. 
Mrs. Pope hated taxis; they tore up her 
driveway. 

She heard the doors bang open and shut, 
and the noise of feet. Then a voice. She 
jumped up. 

“Tt’s Jim!” Her face registered mysti- 
fication. Never before had she known him 
to wend his mind, He came through the 
ones oor and enfolded his mother in a 


a Miss Springer there was something 
at geen d about Alice’s joy. Why 
should a wows woman be at the mercy of 
this half- ed cub? 

Miss Springer plied him with cake and 
tea, while his mother plied him with ques- 
tions. Where had he been, what had he 
painted, why he changed his ca 
ate largely ered v ly. 
sick of the big « oors and Coals ame 
to get a bath. 

My niece is here,” Said Miss Springer. 
“You remember her?’ 

He nodded. “You bet. Where is she 
now?” He looked around, as if she might 
be hiding in a flower box. 

“At a tea. She’ll be back soon.” 

“You must amuse her, Jim,” said his 
mother. “You'll have lots in common. 
She’s an artist too.” 

Jim ate cake stolidly. He didn’t care 
about her art. “‘She’s an orphan, isn’t she?” 
he asked Miss Springer. 

She was. He went on eating cake. Thank 
arene she had only this aunt, who liked 

me Well, I'll run along and dress,” he said. 
Perhaps I’ll have a swim.’ 

His mother said his room was ready. 

As he crossed the hall Lucy drove up in 
the limousine. As she stepped out he ran 
down the steps, a little cleaner than when 
she last saw him, wearing a coat, but surly 
and determined as ever. Her heart leaped 


within her. 

**We seem to choose the same fields,’’ he 
said. 

She put her hand in his for an instant, 


and walked beside him up the steps 

“You look sweet,” he said. Where’ d 
you get that dress?” 

She smiled at him delightedly; he 
stopped and surveyed her, as a man might 
survey a new flower risen in his garden. 

“Let’s go for a swim,” he said abruptly. 

“T’d love it,” said Lucy. 

Miss Springer, in the ines with Mrs. 
Pope, saw them crossing the garden together 
in their swimming suits. 

“Look, Alice,” she said. 
off.” 

Alice looked. As they geapoeres into 
the grove she saw her son take Lucy’s hand. 
Inexplicably—for it would be an excellent 
match—she burst into tears. And for 
second time in her life Miss Springer clo 


the doors and windows. iy? 


“ Look, they’re 
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New World’s Record 


Champions are given great credit 
by Bennett Hill in aiding him to 
establish a new world’s record of 
126.9 miles per hour at Culver 
City, California, on December 14. 
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For more than 13 years Champion spark 
plugs have been standard equipment on 
Ford Cars and Trucks. Over and over 
again, owners all over the world buy 
Champion X for Ford Cars, and Trucks, 
and Fordson Tractors, asa matter of course. 









The reason why the Ford factory and Ford owners 
peer Champion spark plugs is that Champion 
is better. 


No engineers test more carefully or to a higher 
standard than Ford engineers. In no business are the 
requirements laid upon sources of supply more rigid. 


Champion X has the same double-ribbed sillimanite 
core, special electrodes and two-piece construction 
that have made Champion spark plugs the regular 
equipment of Lincoln, Packard, Pierce-Arrow, 
Peerless, Rolls-Royce and other fine cars. 


Nothing does quite so much to bring the efficient 
Ford engine back to its original satisfactory per- 
formance as a new set of Champion X spark plugs 
at least once a year. They increase power and pick- 
up, easy starting and economy, and quickly pay 
for themselves. 


Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 75 cents. 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) More than 95,000 dealers sell 
Champions. You will know the genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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“As Man Desires” 
N ILTON SILLS has fought his way to 


the top in the movie world. The 
above is a acene from “As Man_ Desires,” 
and anyone who saw Sills in “The Sea 
Hawk" can imagine with what intense real- 
iem it is enacted. 

The action of ‘As Man Desires" is laid 
in a South Sea isie where a wandering ship 
captein with a past to forget meets a viva- 
Gious little native girl with dreams of the 
future. Viola Dana has this role, and others 
in the cast are Ruth Clifford 
and Rosemary Theby. Thestory 
ie from Gene Wright's ‘novel, 
“Pandora La Croix,” and Irving 
Cummings directed. 
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“If I Marry 
Again” 


OU'LL like this picture, I think, if 
you're interested—and who isn’t?—in 
that mysterious but delightful complex- 
ity—a woman's heart, and the way it is best 
made happy. The scene moves from smart 
San Francisco society to a rain-drenched, 
fever-stricken tropical isle, where a girl’s soul 
is tested and a man learns the secret of win- 
ning and holding love. 
Five screen favorites are in the 
cast — Doris Kenyon, Anna Q. Nilsson, 
Lloyd Hughes, Myrtle Stedman, Ho- 
bart Bosworth and Frank Mayo. John 













Francis Dillon directed. 


What’s What 
In Entertainment 
A Half Dosen Pictures to Suit Every Taste 









**Madonna of the Streets’’—In 
which Nazimova returns to the screefi 
in a highly emotional role, co-starring 
with the inimitable Milton Sills. It is a 
ie of society and London’s Limehouse, 
produced by Edwin Carewe. 

‘Born Rich’'—One of those delight- 
ful comedy dramas of the ultra-wealthy. 
With Claire Windsor, Bert Lytell, Doris 
Kenyon and Cullen Landis, 


“Inez from Hollywood’’—The story 
of a movie actress with a vampire repu- 
tation, and a love-in-a-cottage inclina- 
tion, Anna Q. Nilsson, Lewis Stone and 
Mary Astor head the cast. 


‘*Sandra’’—Sandra followed the wind- 
ing road of adventure; Rusty was the 
loving wife and helpmate but they were 
one and the same woman. Barbara La 
Marr plays this character of dual per- 
sonality, and Bert Lyteli is co-starred. 


“Christine of the Hungry 
Heart’’-— Kathleen Norris's novel 
picturized with Florence Vidor in 
the title role. 


**Classmates’’—Richard Bar- 
thelmess in a West Point story. 
A charming love story in a 
picturesque setting, movin 
to a powerful dramatic cli- 
max. 


“A Thief in Paradise” 


ITTING in solemn judgment, a group of 

theatremen recently declared that George 
Fitzmaurice’s “A Thief in Paradise,’ pro- 
duced by Samuel Goldwyn, is the perfect 
type of screen entertainment for America. 
And these men stake fortunes and reputation 
on their ability to guess what you and I like 
to see in the movies 

“A Thief in Paradise” is really a picture 
one does not soon forget. It is dramatic, 
well acted, lavishly produced. Doris Ken- 
yon, Ronald Colman and Aileen Pringle— 
the pearl bedecked charmer on the right — 
head the cast. . Frances Marion adapted 
the story from Leonard Merrick's ‘The 
Worldlings." 
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“Frivolous Sal” 


K. McDONALD is one 

« of those movie produc- 
ers who can make a picture 
to please the whole family 
—from grandma down. 
There’s romance in “Friv- 
olous Sal,”’ and thrills that 
come near to being the great- 
est ever filmed. Young Ben 
Alexander adds tremen- 
dously to the human appeal 
of the picture. 

On the left are Mae 
Busch and Eugene O’Brien, 
who play two of the lead 
ing roles. Mildred Harris, 
Mitchell Lewis and Tom 
Santschi are other principals. 
And—we almost forgot 
some of America’s most 
beautiful mountain scenery 
is the background of the 
drama. 










































Hoboken, who was extremely fond of 
stewed prunes, which he had sent to him 
by the crate by special courier every morn- 
ing from the estate of the Hetman of Meso- 
potamia, Ghengiz Khan (the Second, not 
the First) who had married Emma, Duchess 
of Killemkwik, after the death of her hus- 
band (that silly Georges Wrottenwayze, 
whose shop in the Rue Camphenol was 
owned by Rachel, the actress who made 
such a stir when she played in Peter Pan, 
her husband being the third Duke of 
Dischewottor). 

Dischewottor, by the way, was almost 
ridiculously particular about his trousers, 
always insisting that they have two legs, one 
on each side, extending upward and down- 
ward, with buttons here and thereon the up- 
per portions of the trousers, but otherwise— 
except in that affair of the fried potatoes 
and Lady Rahmanners—not a bad fellow. 


Iv 

ND speaking of my first meeting with 

the Queen (her name was Victoria but 

she was so friendly with me she always let 

me call her “Your Royal Highness’) I 

have always regretted that she died before 

I was born, for we had many good times 
together. 

I recall one incident that may not be 
without interest to those who remember the 
scandal created by the loss of the Kohinoor. 
On that afternoon I was wearing a hat, an 
article of apparel which the dear Prince 
(Wales) seldom appeared on the streets 
without, one of his best friends being Lord 
Braynluss, the same who afterward married 
little Jane Spiggott, Lady Muffinbutter’s 
daughter (‘Old Hoss Muffinbutter”’) who 
was then confined to her palace with a 
severe attack of corns, which, by the way, 
was also the affliction of the Duke of Tou- 
louse (‘‘Flim Flam’’) whose daughter, the 
beautiful Lady Wiffus, made the sixth in 
four, playing against the Duchess of N 
munny. I was not there at the time. 


v 

UT speaking of my first meeting with 
Queen Victoria (‘‘the wiff,” as dear 
Prince Albert never cailed her) I well re- 
member what she said to me just after 
shaking hands with Gladdy (Mr. Glad- 
stone, inventor of the valise) at Windsor 
Castle. I was then in South Africa (“ Affy,” 
as the Duke of Kummel-Leven prettily 
nicknamed it) stopping at Orstable-on- 
Alley, Lord Fathed’s. beautiful estate in 
Djebt, he having just married the late 
Baroness Epsumsalz, at whose dinners my 
dear friend, the Ear! of Jacquekasserie, was 
never present. I mean, of course, Lady 
Wurst-Manners (of the club-footed Wurst- 
Manners, of Cussalot, not the one with the 
glass eye, for that was Lord Ellupus’ fault). 


(Continued from Page 26) 


At any rate it seems that there were two 
Irishmen, one named Pat and one named 
Mike, but the latter was not, if I remember 
rightly, the celebrated Michael O’ Mike, of 
Ossory, for he was the one who eloped with 
little Sue Fralomony, who had been Count 
Emout’s mistress. However, the Em- 
peror—lI refer, of course, to His Imperial 
Highness—denied it at the time, but I was 
not present and can only say what I was 
told. Personally I have never had any 
reason to doubt it. 


in Florida 


N FLORIDA the winter days 
With crimson bougainvillea blaze ; 
The periwinkles in the grass 
Peer shyly at us as we pass 
Along the lovely seaward ways, 
In Florida. 


In Florida the palms are great! 
The royal, coconut and date, 
And others much too n. to m. 
In fact, I don’t know half of them! 
But itching palms predominate, 
In Florida, 


In Florida if you betimes 
~- tired of oranges and limes 
Pp the sunny silver beach, 
t’s possible to pick a peach 
Sean by none of other climes, 
In Florida, 


In Florida there is a key 
For almost ev'ry mystery ; 
But why folks stay at home to prey 
a plow through drifts that reach the 
nees 


Remains a m my vt me, 


Each morning, over eggs and toast, 

We read of Discards up the coast, 
That Boston has a foot of snow, 
And old N. Y. is six below. 

Ah, that’s what we enjoy the most, 

‘In Florida, 
—Edward W. Barnard, 


Then and Now 


O, FOOL!” commanded King Ulric, 
“ Make merry for us a while! 
We are dull @ the pate from the cares of 


state. 
We feel the need of a smile. 
So spring us a sheaf of nifties 
From those that thou hast in store, 
And a broad penny shall be thy fee 
Each time that thou mak'st us roar.” 


So the fool he rattled his bladder 
And jiggled his tinkling cap 
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While jest upon jest at his lord’s behest 
He cracked for the Royal Sap. 

When his afternoon's work was over 
King Ulric booted him thence 

And threw him a purse with a kingly curse 
Containing six copper pence. 


a 


To and fro on the Avenue 
The glittering autos glide. 
Roadsters, berlines and plump limou- 
sines 
Stand purring there side by side, 
“Who's the fat man,” asks a pedestrian, 
“In that wonderful Wimp sedan?” 


“That's Bill Lamar the humorist’s car,” 
Says his friend. “ Ain't it some wunit | 


can 
That’s Podgers, the nut comedian, 

In that swell twelve-cylinder Zoop 
Montgomery Pott’s bought two pats yachts 
With the jack from his farce, The Stupe. ia 


Yes, the jester’ 8 status has altered 
(Three cheers!) in a number of ways, 
And I’m darned if I can imagine why 


They were known as the GOOD old , a 


— Baron Treland. 


“Name the Man!" 


wie does this willful, woeful work, 
These tireless tasks tremendous, 
Grammatie labors that — Here- 
Ww he od - Fe ge ll 
ose brain keeps stirring all this fuss, 
Loosing all verbal sir ‘ 
From Pegasus? Who is the cuss 
That writes the cross-word puzzles? 


Who's mastered all the Unabridged 
In such a frumious fashion? 
W hose frow, with Wisdom’s furrows 
ridged, 

Supplies our puzzling passion? 
Who gives ug words beginning “ Co" — 
Twelve letters—ending “ Uzzles"’? 

For pity,, oh, tell, if you know, 
Who writes the cross-word puzzles! 


O’er plain and lea, from sea to sea 
Swift rolls this torrent verbal. 
Men, maids, young, old, eke tots at knee, 
Amazing accents burble. 
None escape. None! But everyone 
Al spring Pierian guzeles. 
Who, neath the sun, this deed has done? 
Who writes the cross-word puzzles? 
ey 
Envoy . 
Webster, let me invent @ word! 
This craze the world “ befuzzles.” 
Tell, if you've heard, who is this bird 
That writes the cross-word puzzles? 
—George Allan England. 
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fashioned 
Baked Beans 


Um-m! That hot 
molasses flavor 


Soak 1 quart of beans over night, then 
cook slowly in fresh water until skins 
burst. Drain, put beans in bean pot 
with %{ pound salt 


1 cup of boiling water; add more boil 

ing water to cover and bake slowly 

6 or 8 hours. 
Brer Rabbit is real, old-time, sugar 
cane molasses, with the tantalizing { 
flavor you remember. Pure and 
rich in the mineral salts doctors 
say we need. Beans baked with 
Brer Rabbit taste the way they 
used to Saturday night at the old 
homestead. 
FREE RECIPE BOOK: Send to 
Dept. P-8, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., for the Brer 
Rabbit book of delicious molasses 


recipes. 


Two grades: Gold Label 
and Green Label 





Brer’ 
Rabbit 
— Molasses 
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The Crest Vegy of a Great Family 


By THIS MARK you will identify Post Health Prod- 
ucts. It is displayed prominently on every pack- 
age of Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and 
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seemed somehow strangely familiar. It 
now suddenly came to him why it was that 
he disliked herso much. “Do you know,” 
he said, “‘you might be one of my aunt’s 
heroines yourself? You're just the sort of 
girl she used to love to write about.”” Her 
face lit up. 

“Oh, do you really think so?”” She hesi- 
tated. “Do you know what I have been 
feeling ever since I came here? I’ve been 
feeling that you are exactly like one of Miss 
Pinckney’s heroes.” 

“‘No, I say, really !”’ said James, revolted. 

“Oh, but you are! When you jumped 
through that window it gave me quite a 
start. You were so exactly like Claude 
Masterson in Heather o’ the Hills.” 

“‘T have not read Heather o’ the Hills,” 
said James with a shudder. 

“He was very strong and quiet, with 
deep, dark, sad eyes 

James did not explain that his eyes were 
sad because her society gave him a pain in 
the neck. He merely laughed scornfully. 

“So now, I suppose,”’ he said, “‘a car will 
come and knock you down and I shall carry 
you gently into the house and lay you —— 
Look out!” he cried. 

It was too late. She was lying in a little 
huddled heap at his feet. Round the corner 
a large automobile had come bowling, keep- 
ing with an almost affected precision to the 
wrong side of the road. It was now receding 
into the distance, the occupant of the ton- 
neau, a stout red-faced gentleman in a fur 
coat, leaning out over the back. He had 
bared his head—not, one fears, as a pretty 
gesture of respect and regret, but because 
he was using. his hat to hide the number 
plate. 

The dog Toto was unfortunately unin- 
jured. 

James carried the girl gently into the 
house and laid her on the sofa in the morn- 
ing room. He rang the bell and the apple- 
cheeked housekeeper appeared. 

“Send for the doctor,” said James. 
“There has been an accident.” 

The housekeeper bent over the girl. 

“Eh, dearie, dearie!’’ she said. ‘Bless 
her sweet pretty face!”’ 

The gardener, he who technically owned 
William, was routed out from among the 
young lettuces and told to fetch Doctor 
Brady. He separated his bicycle from Wil- 
liam, who was making a light meal off the 
left pedal, and departed on his mission. 
Doctor Brady arrived and in due course he 
made his report. 

“No bones broken, but a number of 
nasty bruises. And, of course, the shock. 
She will have to stay here for some time, 
Rodman. Can’t be moved.” 

“Stay here! But she can’t! 
proper.” 

“Your housekeeper will act as a chap- 
eron.’ 

The doctor sighed. He was a stolid- 
looking man of middle age with side 
whiskers. 

“A beautiful girl, Rodman,” he 
said. 

“‘T suppose so,”’ said Jam 

“A sweet, beautiful girl. yo elfin child.” 

“A what?” cried James, starting. 

This imagery was very foreign to Doctor 
Brady as he knew him. On the only previ- 
ous occasion on which they had had any 
extended conversation, the doctor had 
talked exclusively about the effect of too 
much protein on the gastric juices. 

“An elfin child; a tender, fairy creature. 
When I was looking at her just now, Rod- 
man, I nearly broke down. Her little hand 
lay on the coverlet like some white lily 
floating on the surface of a still pool, and 
her dear, trusting eyes gazed up at me.” 

He pottered off down the garden, still 
babbling, and James stood staring after 
him blankly. And slowly, like some cloud 
athwart a summer sky, there crept over 
James’ heart the chill shadow of a nameless 
fear. 

It was about a week later that Mr. An- 
drew McKinnon, the senior partner in the 
well-known firm of literary agents, McKin- 
non & Gooch, sat in his office in Chancery 
Lane, frowning thoughtfully over a tele- 
gram. He rang the bell. 

“Ask Mr. Gooch to step in here.” He re- 
sumed his study of the telegram. ‘Oh, 
Gooch,” he said when his partner appeared, 
“T’ve just had a curious wire from young 
Rodman. He seems to want to see me very 
urgently. 

Mr. Booch read the telegram. 


It isn’t 


that, 
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HONEYSUCKLE COTTAGE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Written under the influence of some 
strong mental excitement,” he agreed, “I 
wonder why he doesn’t — to the office if 
he wants to see you so bad 

“He’s working very eo if finishing that 
novel for Prodder & Wiggs. Can’t leave it, 
I suppose. Well, it’s a nice day. If you will 
look after things here I think I’ll motor 
down and let him give me lunch.” 

As Mr. McKinnon’s car reached the 
crossroads a mile from Honeysuckle Cot- 
tage, he was aware of a gesticulating figure 
by the hedge. He stopped the car. 

“**Morning, Rodman.” 

“Thank God, you’ve come!”’ said James. 
It seemed to Mr. McKinnon that the | 
man looked paler and thinner. ‘ Woul 
a mind walking the rest of the way? 

here’ 8 something I want to speak to you 
about.’ 

Mr. McKinnon alighted; and James, as 
he glanced at him, felt cheered and encour- 
aged by the very sight of the man. The lit- 
erary agent was a grim, hard-bitten person, 
to whom, when he called at their offices to ar- 
range terms, editors kept their faces turned 
so that they might at least retain their back 
collar studs. There was no sentiment in 
Andrew McKinnon. Editresses of society 
papers practiced their blandishments on 
him in vain, and many a publisher had 
waked screaming in the night, dreaming 
that he was signing a McKinnon contract. 

“Well, Rodman,” he said, “Prodder & 
Wiggs have agreed to our terms. I was 
writing to tell you so when your wire ar- 
rived. I had a lot of trouble with them, but 
it’s fixed at 20 per cent, rising to 25, and 
two hundred pounds advance royalties on 
day of publication.” 

“Good!” said James absently. “Good! 
McKinnon, do you remember my aunt, 
Leila May Pinckney? é Sh 

“Remember her? Why, I was her agent 
all her life.” 

“Of course. Then you know the sort of 
tripe she wrote.” 

“No author,” said Mr. McKinnon re- 
provingly, “who pulls down a steady 
twenty thousand pounds a year writes 
tripe.” 

“Well, anyway, you know her stuff.” 

“Who better?” 

“When she died she left me five thousand 
pounds and her house, Honeysuckle Cot- 
tage. I’m living there now. McKinnon, do 
you believe in haunted houses?” 


” 


“Yet I tell you ny that Honey- 
suckle Cottage is haunted! 

“By your aunt?” said Mr. McKinnon, 
surprised. 

“By her influence. There’s a malignant 
spell over the place; a sort of miasma of 
sentimentalism. Everybody who enters it 
succumbs.” 

“Tut-tut! 
fancies.” 

“They aren’t fancies.” 

“You varen’t seriously meaning to tell 


You mustn’t have these 


me 

“Well, how do you account for this? 
That book you were speaking about, which 
Prodder & Wiggs are to publish— —The Se- 
cret Nine. Every time I sit down to write it 
a girl keeps trying | to sneak in.’ 

“Into the room? 

“Into the story.” 

“You don’t want a love interest in your 
sort of book,” said Mr. McKinnon, shaking 
his head. “It delays the action.” 

“T know it does. And every day I have to 
keep shooing this infernal female out. An 
awful girl, McKinnon. A soppy, soupy, 
treacly, drooping girl with a roguish smile. 
This morning she tried to butt in on the 
scene where ter mee is trapped i in the 
den of the mysterious leper. 

“es No!” 

“She did, I assure you. I had to rewrite 
three pages before I could get her out of it. 
And that’s not the worst. Do you know, 
McKinnon, that at this moment I am ac- 
tually living the plot of a typical Leila May 
Pinckney novel in just the setting she 
always used! And I can see the happy 
ending coming nearer every day! A week 
ago a girl was knocked down by a car at 
my door and I’ve had to put her up, and 
every day I realize more clearly that sooner 
or later I shall ask her to marry me.” 

“Don’t do it,” said Mr. McKinnon, a 
stout bachelor. “You're too young to 
ma ” 

“So was Methuselah,” said James, a 
stouter. “But all the same I know I’m 


going to do it. It’s the influence of this 
awful house weighing upon me. I feel like 
an eggshell in a maelstrom. I am being 
sucked on by a force too strong for me to 
resist. This morning I found myself kissing 
her dog!” 


“ ”? 


“I did! And I loathe the little beast. 


Yesterday I ft up at dawn and plucked a | 
owers for her, wet with the | 


n ay of 
dew." ” 

“It’s a fact. I laid them at pes, door and 
went downstairs kicking m —_ all the way. 
And there in the hall was the apple-cheeked 
housekeeper regarding me archly. If she 


didn’t murmur ‘Bless their sweet young | 


hearts!’ my ears deceived me.” 

“Why don’t you pack up and leave?” 

“If I dol lose the five thousand pounds.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. McKinnon. 

“T can understand what has happened. 
It’s the same with all haunted houses. My 
aunt’s subliminal ether vibrations have 
woven themselves into the texture of the 


place, creating an atmosphere which forces | 6 


the ego of all who come in contact with it to 


attune themselves to it. It’s either that or | 


something to do with the fourth dimen- 
sion. 
Mr. McKinnon laughed scornfully. 
“Tut-tut!”’ he said again. ‘This is pure 
imagination. What has happened is that 
you've been working too hard. You'll see 
this precious atmosp 
no effect on me.’ 


“That's exactly why I asked you to come | 


down. I hoped you might break the spell.” 

“T will that,” said Mr. McKinnon 
jovially. 

The fact that the literary agent spoke 
little at lunch ca James no apprehen- 
sion. Mr. McKinnon was ever a silent 
trencherman. From time to time James 
caught him stealing a apr at the girl, 
who was well enough to come down to 
meals now, limping pathetically; but he 
could read nothing in his face. And yet the 
mere look of his face was a consolation. It 
was so solid, so matter of fact, so exactly 
like an unemotional coconut. 


ere of yours will have | 


“You've done me good,” said James | 


with a sigh of relief as he escorted the agent 


down the garden to his car after lunch. | 


“IT felt all along that I could rely on your 


rugged common sense. The whole atmos- | 


phere of the place seems different now.” 


Mr. McKinnon did not speak for a mo- | 
ment. He seemed to be plunged in thought. | 


“Rodman,” he said, as he got into his 
car, “I’ve been thinking over that sugges- 


tion of yours of putting a love interest into | 


The Secret Nine. I think you're wise. The 
story needs it. After all, what is there 
reater in the world than love? Love— 
ove—aye, it’s the sweetest word in the 
pny 8 Put in a heroine and let her 
marr: ter Gage.” 


“Tf,” said James grimly, 
ceed in worming her way in she'll jolly well 


“she does suc- | 


marry the mysterious leper. But look here, | 


I don’t understand — 


“It was seeing that girl that changed | 


me,”’ proceeded Mr. McKinnon. And as 
James stared at him aghast, tears er 
filled his hard-boiled eyes. He openly snuf- 
fled. “Aye, seeing her sitting there under 
the roses, with all that smell of honeysuckle 
and all. And the birdies singing so sweet 
in the garden and the sun lighting up her 
bonny Then The puir wee lass!’’ he mut- 
tered, dabbing at his eyes. “‘The puir 
bonny wee lass! Rodman,” he said, his 
voice quivering, “I’ve decided that we're 
being hard on Prodder & Wiggs. Wiggs has 
had sickness in his home lately. We mustn’t 


be hard on a man who’s had sickness in his | 


home, hey, laddie? No, no! I’m going to 

take back that contract and alter it to a 

flat 12 per cent and no advance royalties.” 
“What?” 


“But you shan’t lose by it, Rodman. | 


No, no, you shan’t lose by it, my manny. 
I am going to waive my commission. The 
puir bonny wee lass!’ 


The car rolled off down the road. Mr. | 


McKinnon, seated in the back, was blow- 
ing his nose violently. 

“This is the end!"’ said James. 

I want you to appreciate James’ position. 
You who read this are probably a happy 
married man, constitutionally unable to 
realize the intensity of the instinct for self- 

reservation which animates Nature's 
achelors in time of peril. James, you feel, 
was making a lot of fuss about nothing. 
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|. understanding voice. 


| you, sir,” 
| rubbing her hands. 


| name?— 





EVENING POST 


Charming girl—pretty as a picture—big 
blue eyes. A lucky dog, you consider. 
But James was so constructed as to be 


| unable to look at the matter in this way. 


He had a congenital horror of matrimony. 
Though a young man, he had allowed him- 
self to develop a great many habits which 
were as the breath of life to him; and these 


| habits, he knew instinctively, a wife would 
| shoot to pieces within a week of the end of 
| the honeymoon. 


James liked to breakfast in bed; and, 
having breakfasted, to smoke in bed and 
knock the ashes out on the carpet. What 
wife would tolerate this practice? 

James liked to pass his days in a tennis 
shirt, gray flannel trousers and slip 
What wife ever rests until she has inclosed 
her husband in a stiff collar, tight boots 
and a morning suit and taken him with her 
to thés musicales? 

These and a thousand other thoughts of 
the same kind flashed through the unfor- 
amg fy. man’s mind as the days went 
by, and every day that passed seemed to 


| draw him nearer to the brink of the chasm. 
| Fate appeared to be taking a malicious 
} pp in making things as difficult for 


im as possible. Now that the girl was well 


| enough to leave her bed, she spent her time 
| sitting in a chair on the sun-sprinkled 
| porch, and James had to read to her—and 
| poetry, at that; and not the jolly, whole- 
| some sort of poetry the boys are turning 
| out nowadays, either—gc« 


, honest stuff 
about sin and gas works and decaying 
corpses—but the old-fashioned kind with 
rimes in it, dealing almost exclusively with 
love. The weather, moreover, continued 
superb. The honeysuckle cast its sweet 
scent on the gentle breeze; the roses over 
the porch stirred and nodded; the flowers 
in the garden were lovelier than ever; the 
birds sang their little throats sore. And 
every evening there was a magnificent sun- 
set. It was almost as if Nature were doing 
it = jurpose, 
ast James intercepted Doctor Brady 

as c was leaving after one of his visits and 
put the thing to him squarel 

“When is that girl going?” 

The doctor patted him on the arm. 

“Not yet, Rodman,” he said in a low, 
“No need to worry 
yourself about that. Mustn’t be moved for 


| days and days and days—I a almost 


say weeks and weeks and weeks.’ 
““Weeks and weeks!”’ cried James. 
“And weeks,” said Doctor Brady. He 


prodded James roguishly in the abdomen. 


“Good luck to you, my boy, good luck to 
you,” he said. 

It was some small consolation to James 
that the mushy physician immediately 


| afterward tripped over William on his way 


down the path and broke his stethoscope. 
When a man is up against it like James 
every little helps. 

He was wilhdes dismally back to the 
house after this conversation when he was 


met by the ig se agonoe housekeeper. 


“The little lady would like to oak to 
said the apple-cheeked exhibit, 


““Would she?” said James hollowly. 
“So sweet and pretty she looks, sir—oh, 


| “ you wouldn’t believe! Like a blessed 


_— sitting there with her dear eyes all 
inin 
“Don't do it!” cried James with extraor- 


dinary vehemence. ‘‘ Don’t do it!” 


He found the girl propped up on the 


| cushions and — t once again how sin- 
e 


gularly he disliked her. And yet, even as he 
thought this, some force against which he 
had to fight madly was whispering to him, 
“Go to her and take that little hand! 
Breathe into that little ear the burning 


words that will make that little face turn 


away crimsoned with blushes!”” He wiped 


| a bead of perspiration from his forehead 
| and sat down. 


“Mrs. Stick-in-the-Mud—what’s . her 
says you want to see me.” 

The girl nodded. 

“I’ve had a letter from Uncle Henry. I 
wrote to him as soon as I was better and 
told him what had happened, and he is 
coming here tomorrow morning.” 

“Uncle Henry 

“That's what i call him, but he’s Eames 
no relation. He is my rdian. He and 
daddy were officers in the same regiment, 
and when daddy was killed, fi =n on the 
Afghan frontier, he died in 7° 8 
arms and with his last breath hageed bie 
take care of me.’ 

James started. A sudden wild hope had 
waked in his heart. Years ago, he reraem- 
bered, he had read a book of his aunt’s 
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entitled Rupert’s Legacy, and in that 
book 

“T’m engaged to marry him,” 
girl quietly. 

“Wow!” shouted James. 

“What?” asked the girl, startled. 

“Touch of cramp,” said James. He was 
es all over. That wild hope had been 
reali 

“It was daddy’ s dying wish that we 
should marry,” said the girl. 

“And dashed sensible of him, too; dashed 
sensible,” said James warmly. 

“And yet,” she went on, a little wist- 
fully, “I sometimes wonder —— 

“Don’t!” said James. “Don’t! You 
must respect daddy’s dying wish. There’s 
nothing like daddy’s dying wish; you can’t 
beat it. So he’s coming here tomorrow, is 
he? Capital, capital! To lunch, I su pose? 
Excellent! I'll run down and tel Mrs. 
Who-Is-It to lay in another chop.” 

It was with a gay and uplifted heart that 
James strolled the garden and smoked his 
pipe next oe yom | A great cloud seemed 
to have rolled itself away from him. Every- 
thing was for the best in the best of all 

ossible worlds. He had finished The Secret 

ine and shipped it off to Mr. McKinnon, 
and now as he strolled there was shaping 
itself in his mind a corking plot about a 
man with only half a face who lived in a 
secret den and terrorized London with a series 
of shocking murders. And what made them 
so shocking was the fact that each of the 
victims, when discovered, was found to 
have only half a face too. The rest had 
been chipped off, presumably by some 
blunt instrument. 

The thing was coming out magnificently, 
when suddenly his attention was diverted 
by a piercing scream. Out of the bushes 
fringing the river that ran beside the garden 
burst the apple-cheeked housekeeper. 

“Oh, sir! Oh, sir! Oh, sir!” 

“What is it?” demanded James irritably. 

“Oh, sir! Oh, sir! Oh, sir! 

“Yes, and then what?” 

“The little dog, sir! He’s in the river!” 

“Well, whistle him to come out.’ 

“Oh, sir, do come quick! He'll be 
drowned!” 

James followed her through the bushes, 
taking off his coat as he went. He was say- 

to himself, “I will not rescue this dog. 
I do not like the dog. It is high time he had 
a bath, and in any case it would be much 
simpler to stand on the bank and fish for 
him with a rake. Only an ass out of a 
Leila May Pinckney book would dive into 
a beastly river to save —— 

At this point he dived. Toto, alarmed 
by the splash, swam rapidly for the bank, 
but James was too quick for him. Grasping 
him firmly by the neck, he scrambled ashore 
and ran for the house, followed by the 
housekeeper. 

The girl was seated on the porch. Over 
her there bent the tall soldierly figure of a 
man with keen eyes and graying hair. The 
housekeeper raced up. 

“Oh, miss! Toto! In the river! He 
savedhim! He plunged in and saved him!” 

The girl drew a quick breath. 

“Gallant, damme! By Jove! By gad! 
Yes, gallant, by George!” exclairned the 
soldierly man. 

The girl seemed to wake from a reverie. 

“Uncle Henry, this is Mr. Rodman. 
Mr. Rodman, my guardian, Colonel Car- 
teret.”’ 

“‘ Proud to meet you, sir,” said the colonel, 
his honest blue eyes glowing as he fingered 
his short crisp mustache. ‘As fine a thing 
as I ever heard of, damme!” 

“Yes, you are brave—brave,” the girl 
whispe 

“Tl am wet—wet,” said James, and went 
upstairs to change his clothes. 

The girl did not appear at lunch, and 
Colonel Carteret appeared silent and pre- 
occupied. 

The meal concluded, James produced cig- 
arettes, and for a while the silence remained 
unbroken. Then Colonel Carteret bent 
forward, his clean-cut face grave. 

“Rodman,” he said, “I should like to 
speak to you.” 

“Yes?” said James, thinking it was 
about time. 

“Rodman,” said Colonel Carteret, “or, 
rather, George—I may call you George?” 
he added, with a need of wistful diffidence 
that had a mene charm. 

“ Certainl u wish it,” replied 
James civil y. hough my name is 
James.” 

“James, eh? Well, well, it amounts to 
the same thing, eh what, damme, by gad?” 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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(Continued from Page 5&4) 
said the colonel with a momentary return 
of his bluff soldierly manner. “Well, then, 
James, I have something that I wish to say 
to you. Did Miss Maynard—did Rose 
happen to tell you anything about myself 
in—er—in connection with ferself?” 

“She mentioned that you and she were 
engaged to be married.” 

he colonel’s tightly drawn lips quivered. 

“No longer,” he said. 

“What? 

“No, John, my boy.” 

“James.” 

“No, James, my boy, no longer. While 
you were upstairs changing your clothes she 
told me— breaking down, poor child, as she 
spoke—that she wished our engagement to 
be at an end.” 

James half rose from the table, his cheeks 
blanched. 

“You don’t mean that!’’ he gasped. 

Colonel Carteret nodded. He was star- 
ing out of the window, his fine eyes set in a 
look of pain. 

“But this is nonsense!"’ cried James. 
“This is absurd! She—she mustn’t be 
allowed to chop and change like this. I 
mean to say, it—it isn’t fair = 

“Don’t think of me, my boy.” 

“I’m not—I mean, did she give any 
reason?"’ 

“Her eyes did.” 

“Her eyes did?” 

“Her eyes, when she looked at you on 
the porch, as you stood there—young, 
heroic—having just saved the life of the 
dog she loves. It is you who have won 
that tender heart, my boy.” 

“Now listen,” protested James, “you 
aren’t going to sit there and tell me that a 
girl falls in love with a man just because he 
saves her dog from drowning?”’ 

“Why, surely,” said Colonel Carteret, 
surprised. “What better reason could she 
have?” He sighed. “It is the old, old 
story, my boy. Youth to youth. I am an 
old man, I should have known—I should 
have foreseen—yes, youth to youth.” 

“You aren't a bit old.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“No, no.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“Don’t keep on saying yes, yes!” cried 
James, clutching at his hair. ‘‘ Besides, she 
wants a steady old buffer——a steady, sensi- 
ble man of medium age—to look after her.”’ 

Colone! Carteret shook his head with a 
gentle smile. 

“This is mere quixotry, my boy. It is 
splendid of you to take this attitude; but 
no, no.” 


” 


an instant, then rose and walked to the 
door. “That is all I wished to say, Tom.” 


I just thought that you ought 
to know how matters stood. Go to her, my 
boy, go to her, and don’t let any thought of 
an ld man’s broken dream keep you from 
pouring out what is in your heart. I am an 
old soldier, lad, an old soldier. I have 
learned to take the rough with the smooth. 
But I think—I think I will leave you now. 
I—I should—should like to be alone for a 
while. If you need me you will find me in 
the raspberry bushes.” 

He had scarcely gone when James also 
left the room. He took his hat and stick 
and walked blindly out of the garden, he 
knew not whither. His brain was numbed. 
Then, as his powers of reasoning returned, 
he told himself that he should have fore- 
seen this ed thing. If there was one 
type of character over which Leila Ma 
Pinckney had been wont to spread herself, 
it was the pathetic guardian who loves his 
ward but relinquishes her to the younger 
man. No wonder the girl had broken off 
the engagement. Any elder! ardian 
who allowed himself to come within a mile 
of Honeysuckle Cottage was simply asking 
for it. And then, as he turned to walk back, 
a sort of dull defiance gripped James. Why, 


| he asked, should he be put upon in this man- 


ner? If the girl liked to throw over this man, 
as should he be the goat? 

e saw his way clearly now. He just 
wouldn't do it, that was all. And if they 


| didn’t like it they could lump it. 


| gate. A tall, soldierly fi 
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Full of a new fortitude, he strode in at the 
re emerged from 
the raspberry bushes and came to meet him. 
“Well?” said Colonel Carteret. 
“Well?” said James defiantly. 
“Am I to ——— you?” 
James caught his keen blue eye and hesi- 
tated. It was not going to be so simple as he 
had supposed. 
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“‘Well—er ——”’ he said. 

Into the keen blue eyes there came a look 
that James had not seen there before. It 
was the stern, hard look which—probably— 
had caused men to bestow upon this old 
soldier the name of Cold-Steel Carteret. 

“You have not asked Rose to marry 
you?” 

“Er—no; not yet.” 

The keen blue eyes grew keener and 
bluer. 

“Rodman,” said Colonel Carteret in a 
strange, quiet voice, “I have known that 
little girl since she was a tiny child. For 
years she has been all in all to me. Her 
father died in my arms and with his last 
breath bade me see that no harm came to 
his darling. I have nursed her through 
mumps, measles—aye, and chicken pox— 
and I live but for her happiness.” He 
paused, with a significance that made 
James’ toes curl. “Rodman,” he said, “do 
you know what I would do to any man who 
trifled with that little girl’s affections?” 
He reached in his hip pocket and an ugly- 
looking revolver glittered in the sunlight. 
“T would shoot him like a dog.” 

“Like a dog?”’ faltered James. 

“Like a dog,” said Colonel Carteret. He 
took James’ arm and turned him toward 
the house. “She is on the porch. Go to her. 
And if ——-” He broke off. “But tut!’ he 
said in a kindlier tone. ‘“‘I am doing you 
an injustice, my boy. I know it.” 

“Oh, you are,” said James fervently. 

“Your heart is in the right place.” 

“Oh, absolutely,”’ said James. 

“Then go to her, my boy. Later on you 
may have something to tell me. If so you 
will find me in the strawberry beds.” 

It was very cool and fragrant on the 

rch. Overhead, little breezes played and 

aughed among the roses. Somewhere in 
the distance sheep bells tinkled, and in the 
shrubbery a thrush was singing its even- 
song. 

Seated in her chair behind a wicker 
table laden with tea things, Rose Maynard 
watched James as he shambled up the path. 

“Tea’s ready,” she called gayly. “‘Where 
is Uncle Henry?” A look of pity and dis- 
tress flitted for a moment over her flower- 
like face. ‘‘Oh, I—I forgot,” she whispered. 

“He is in the strawberry beds,” said 
James in a low voice. 

She nodded unhappily. 

“Of course, of course. Oh, why is life like 
this?’’ James heard her whisper. 

He sat down. He looked at the girl. She 
was leaning back with closed eyes, and he 
thought he had never seen such a little 
squirt in his life. The idea of passing his 
remaining days in her society revolted him. 
He was stoutly Be to the idea of 
marrying anyone; but if, as happens to the 
best of us, he ever was compelled to per- 
form the wedding glide, he had always 
hoped it would be with some lady golf 
champion who would help him with his put- 
ting, and thus, by bringing his handicap 
down a notch or two, enable him to save 
something from the wreck, so to speak. 
But to link his lot with a girl who read his 
aunt’s books and liked them; a girl who 
could tolerate the presence of the dog Toto; 
a girl who clasped her hands in pretty, 
childish joy when she saw a nasturtium in 
bloom—it was too much. Nevertheless, he 
took her hand and n to speak. 

“Miss Maynard— Rose ——”’ 

She — her eyes and cast them down. 
A flush had come into her cheeks. The dog 
Fe at se side sat up and begged for cake, 


isregarded. 

“Let me tell you a story. Once upon a 
time there was a lonely man who lived in a 
cottage all by himself ———” 

He stopped. Was it James Rodman who 
was talking this bilge? 

“Yes?”’ whispered the girl. 

“*__. but one day there came to him out 
of nowhere a littie fairy princess. She ———”’ 

He stopped again, but this time not be- 
cause of the sheer shame cf listening to his 
own voice. What caused him to interrupt 
his tale was the fact that at this moment. 
the tea table suddenly began to rise slowly 
in the air, tilting as it did so a considerable 
quantity of hot tea onto the knees of his 
trousers. 

“Ouch!” cried James, leaping. 

The table continued to rise, and then fell 
sideways, revealing the homely counte- 
nance of William, who, concealed by the 
cloth, had been taking a nap beneath it. 
He moved slowly forward, his eyes on Toto. 
For many a long day William had been de- 
sirous of putting to the test, once and for 
all, the problem of whether Toto was edi- 
ble or not. Sometimes he thought yes, at 
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other times no. Now seemed an admirable 
opportunity for a definite decision. He ad- 
vanced on the object of his experiment, 
making a low whistling noise through his 
nostrils, not unlike a boiling kettle. And 
Toto, after one long look of incredulous 
horror, tucked his shapely tail between his 
legs and, turning, raced for safety. He had 
laid a course in a bee line for the open gar- 
den gate, and William, shaking a dish of 
marmalade off his head a little petulantly, 
— ponderously after him. Rose 
aynard staggered to her feet. 

“Oh, save him!” she cried. 

Without a word James added himself to 
the procession. His interest in Toto was 
but tepid. What he wanted was to get near 
enough to William to discuss with him that 
matter of the tea on his trousers. He reached 
the road and found that the order of the 
runners had not changed. For so small a 
dog, Toto was moving magnificently. A 
cloud of dust rose as he skidded round the 
corner. William followed. James followed 
William. 

And so they passed Farmer Birkett’s 
barn, Farmer Giles’ cow shed, the place 
where Farmer Willetts’ pigsty used to be 
before the big fire, and the Bunch of Grapes 
public house, Jno. Biggs propr, licensed to 
sell tobacco, wines and spirits. And it was 
as they were turning down the lane that 
leads past Farmer Robinson’s chicken run 
that Toto, thinking swiftly, bolted abruptly 
into a small drain pipe. 

“William!” roared James, coming up at 
a canter. He stopped to pluck a branch 
from the hedge and swooped darkly on. 

William had been crouching before the 
pipe, making a noise like a bassoon into its 
interior; but now he rose and came beam- 
ingly to James. His eyes were aglow with 
chumminess and affection; and placing his 
forefeet on James’ chest, he licked him 
three times on the face in rapid succession. 
And as he did so, something seemed to 
snap in James. The scales seemed to fall 
from James’ eyes. For the first time he saw 
William as he really was, the authentic 
type of dog that saves his master from a 
frightful peril. A wave of emotion swept 
over him. 

“William!” he muttered. ‘“ William!” 

William was making an early supper off 
a half brick he had found in the road. 
James stooped and patted him fondly. 

“William,” he whispered, “you knew 
when the time had come to change the con- 
versation, didn’t you, old boy!” He 
straightened himself. “‘Come, William,” 
he said. “ Another four miles and we reach 
East Wobsley Junction. Make it snappy 
and we shall just catch the up express, first 
“- London.” 

illiam looked up into his face and it 
seemed to James that he gave a brief nod 
of comprehension and approval. James 
turned. Through the trees to the east he 
could see the red roof of Honeysuckle 
Cottage, lurking like some evil dragon in 
ambush. 

Then, together, man and dog passed si- 
lently into the sunset. 

That is the story James Rodman told to. 
me as the rain beat and rattled against the 
windowpane. As to whether it is true, 
that, of course, is an open question. I, per- 
sonally, am of opinion that it is. There is 
no doubt that James did go to live at 
Honeysuckle Cottage three or four years 
ago and, while there, he underwent some 
experience which has left an ineradicable 
mark upor him. His eyes today have that 
unmistakable look which comes only to 
confirmed bachelors whose feet have n 
led to the very brink of the pit and who 
have poet at close range into the naked 
face of matrimony. 

And if further proof is needed, there is 
William. Heisnow James’ inseparable com- 
panion. Would any man be habitually seen 
in public with a dog like William unless he 
had some solid cause to be grateful to him? 
I think not. Myself, when I observe Wil- 
liam coming along the street, I cross the 
road and look into a shop window till he has 
passed. I am not a snob, but I dare not 
risk my social prestige by being seen talk- 
ing to him. 

or is the precaution an unnecessar 

one. There is a shameless absence of all 
appreciation of class distinctions about Wil- 
liam which recalls the worst excesses of the 
French Revolution. I have seen him with 
my own eyes chevy a Pomeranian belong- 
ing to a duchess from near the Achilles 
Statue to within a few yards of Queen’s 
Gate. 

And yet James walks daily with him in 
Piccadilly. It is surely significant. 
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We took all Kinds of Irons apart 





and built one with a Heating Unit that 
Over-Heating will not Harm 


An All-Over Unit to Heat the Iron Quickly —to Keep an Even Heat, and an All-O 


All-Over heating unit exposed 


A guaranteed Iron—tapered to get into 
corners—a double-nickeled sole-plate, 


bright and smooth as a mirror 


HE heart of any electric iron is the 
heating unit inside, Sometimes a 
woman forgets to turn it off while she 
answers the telephone or entertains a caller. 
if it be an ordinary iron, the heating ele- 
ment is most likely damaged when she 
returns. And anew one costs $2 or $2.50 
installed. 
The records of one of the largest Public 
Service companies show that 709%~#f the 
repairs on irons are in the heating element. 


We’ve Put an End to This 


In the new Sunbeam Iron we’ ve putanend 
to this trouble. We’ve built a heating unit 
that hours of over-heating can’t harm. 
Long over-heating would likely discolor 
this or any iron, but it will not impair the 
Sunbeam’s heating capacity. 

Notsince the first electric irons has there 
ever been an improvement so important. 
For 15 years we’ve been working toward 
this end. 

A unit that conforms to the shape of the 
iron—wide at the heel and tapering at the 
nose. A unit that extends over practically 
the whole ironing surface. 


Hence one that 
heats the iron all 
over —not in 
certain spots 
—but every- 
where. That's 

why the 


Sunbeam 










Large linens that must 
be ironed very damp 
with a good hot iron 
do not cool off the 
Sunbeam as they do 
the ordinary iron, 


unbe 


THE GUARANT 


heats up quickly and holds its heat. There 
is more heating area. 

So even the cooling tendency of very 
damp tablecloths and starched things has 
less effect on the Sunbeam than on any 
other we know. 

Here’s an example of many a woman’s 
experience: Mrs. G. Busse, 10805 Ewing 
Ave., Chicago, says: «*My sister irons all 
day. I get through at noon; and my wash- 
ings are larger than hers, She says, ‘I don’t 
see how you do it,’ I tell her my Sunbeam 
iron does it.”” 


We Regulate the Heat 


We regulate the Sunbeam’s heating capac- 
ity to produce an even heat and plenty of 
it, yet not the rush of violent heat that 
scorches clcthes. 

There’s not a machine that can make 
this All-Over unit, so we build it by hand 
though it costs us double. 

But isn’t that better than taking all day 
to iron a half-day’s ironing? And cheaper 
than buying new units at $2 and $2.50? 

Go and look at the Sunbeam and feel its 
ironing balance. Then turn up other irons 
beside it to see how much smoother and 
brighter this is. So smooth it reflects your 
face like 2 mirror, for we double-nickel and 
double-polish the sole-plate. That speeds 
your work and it rests your ironing arm. 

Then look a: the graceful taper that gets 
into gathers and corners. Aniron designed, 
not according to men’s ideas, but to wo- 
men’s needs. 


Sold on Approval— 
Guaranteed 


The woman who does the ironing at your 
house— perhaps yourself — will spend a 
month this year at your ironing board, So 
while the year is young buy the new Sun- 
beam on 30 days’ approval. Ir will start 
right in to cut short the ironing day. And 








er 













you 


Sunbeam's tapered 
nose goes right into 
gathers and corners. 


you'll never need another iron —not even 
a new heating unit. It’s a better iron than 
the best iron previously made, and is guar- 
anteed to give more years of service. 

So don’t accept an old-time electric iron 
if you find a dealer who hasn't the Sunbeam. 
Hand him the coupon and he'll get it for 
you——or mail to us including dealer's name. 
Detach the coupon now so you won't over- 
look it—for you can't get these vital im- 
provements except in thig creation, 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

35 Years Making Quality Products 


$542 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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Delft-Blue All-Stee! 
Fireproof Case, $1 


To help introduce the 
this samy a pod o4 i less than a 
the time bring, value for $3, 
but only chen bent x sardicunen vith the 
Enabies you to away brow while etill bet 
no waiting while it Keeps iron, cord 
and stand clean, safe and free trom dirt and 
moisture when not in use. Always ready, 
together when you wapt them. a 
Price mbject to change with. 
out notice, Now only $1. 
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COUPON — Hand to dealer or mail to us 


THE CHICAGO PLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
5542 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, I 
1 should like to try the Sunbeam Iron, and will pay $7.50 ca 
delivery provided my monry will be promptly and cheerfully re 
funded if I give notice within 40 day» and return the iron 


My Name. — 





Address 


My Dealer's Name 


Address " 
NOTICE: If you also want the All-Steel Fireproof Case in ‘el 
Delft-Biue Eoamel at §1 extra make a cross (x) in thisaquare LJ 
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“] beg your pardon,” she said in a voice 
almost steady. She flung the piece of iron 
down. 

“Ahoy, ahoy, ahoy!” he yelled in a 
mighty veice. 

When no answer came the girl and he ex- 
changed a quick glance. There is something 
mysterious, sinister, about a silent drifting 
vessel. 

“Hold it, just so.” 

The girl sprang to his side and caught the 
tiller as he went forward and lowered the 
sail. As he did so he noted that the wind 
had fallen with the suddenness which he 
had yet to learn was characteristic of these 
inland seas, He looked at the vague outline 
of the low-lying shore and foresaw a night 
at sea with this strange intruder in a bath- 
ing suit, “ Will you stay or go?”’ he asked 
as he dragged the ry od alongside. 

“Where can I help best?” 

He smiled approval! of this answer. 

“Stay,” he said. “ Keep her off.” 

He jumped aboard the motorboat, made 
the yaw! fast to the solid brass bitts in the 
stern, then peered down into the small en- 
gine room and called out. He descended 
the steep companionway and made his way 
aft between piles of stac pee do gta 
bottles, He returned and shifted levers. 
The engine hummed softly; his main prob- 
lem was solved; the girl could be delivered 
at Nassau that evening. He went to the 
tiny cockpit in the stern, pulled the yawl 
close, stretched out a long arm. 

‘Come aboard,” he said. 
make it?” 

She leaped like an agile kitten, between 
swells, ignoring his hand. He started the 
engine, then rushed above to the wheel. 
The girl waa already there, 

“A wide turn to allow for the tow,” he 
said. 

“Aye, aye, sir." She touched her fore- 
head with the back of her fingers. 

He grinned, went below and took off his 
coat. When he brought it to her she would 
not oa it on 

“It stays warm all day here,”’ she told 
him. “I don't need it.” She had a twisty 
little smile which pleased Jimmie, and the 


“Can you 


outside corners of her eyelids turned up a 
trifie and hinted at continuous joy o’ life. 
She looked at him with sudden gravity. 


“Tt is time * she began very seriously. 
“It ia not,” he broke in. “Jimmie 
Duane is starving.’’ He ran below, and in a 
few minutes the girl sniffed and chuckled 
from sheer pleasure, for she smelt coffee 
and then bacon. Soon a little table was set 
beside her on the deck and two ravenous 
young people went to it with a ferocity 
moderately tempered by good manners. 

“Tam Rosamond Fair,” she said between 
mouthfuls, “and I’m frightfully shocked at 
myself and awfully ashamed. Yes; thank 
you; and butter too. And I went to 
sleep ; 

“And swam in your sleep, I suppose?” 

They laughed, at everything, at nothing; 
they were so gay of heart that even the 
bacon was fairy food in this soft caressing 
breege, beneath this blue unclouded sky. 
Now and again the girl touched the wheel 
and bi ht the boat in line with the light- 
house, Headed for home, sure to get there 
by nightfall, secure in the continued cour- 
tesy of this jolly young man, she was in 
bubbling spirits, partly from reaction after 
moments of intense apprehension. She told 
him that her party had been picnicking on 
the other side of the little bight, that every- 
body had been napping after lunch, and 
that she had-swum out to what she sup- 
pesed was the boat which had come after 
them. 

There she had gone to sleep. 

“Did your party see you swim out?” 

She shook her head. 

“Would they be less anxious?” 
asked. “Poor Aunt Josepha!” 

She tried to be very sympathetic with a 
troubled aunt, but the hour was too joyoug 
to be clouded. She built a romance about 
this fairy yacht which had come floating 
out of nowhere to get her back to Nassau. 
As she looked up from time to time to 
Jimmie, he was interested to see that her 
eyes were deep blue, light blue or just clear 
gray, as they reflected ocean, sky or the 
mah any woodwork. 

This fairy yacht,” he said, ‘will very 
likely be mine. The court will allow such 
hefty salvage that the owner, whoever he 
is, wherever he is, will probably give me the 
yacht for the cargo.” He expounded 


she 
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learnedly the law of salvage to a keenly in- 
terested listener. “Possession is every- 
thing,” he said. “I won't allow any human 
being to set foot on this deck until the vessel 
is at anchor in the harbor. The weirdest 
things happen in salvage law.” 

He told | ce how a steamer of his father’s 
had nearly been driven ashore in Puget 
Sound aad how he had stood by with an ax 
and chopped a hawser in two. “Two men 
from a tug jumped aboard and made fast,” 
he said, “and if I hadn’t cut it they could 
have claimed thousands. But we saved 
that money and saved the steamer.” 

“But if you had saved my yacht,” said 
Miss Fair, “I should be very grateful.” 

“A yacht is different,”’ said Jimmie, gaz- 
ing through his binoculars; “this is a boot- 
legging vessel, and fair game. It’s ocean 
law, and there’s always war between owner 
and salvor.” 

On the coast of the North Pacific men 
risk life freely to save, and then fight 
fiercely for salvage; Jimmie had imbibed 
wild traditions as he had sailed before the 
boisterous winds north of Mendocino. You 
are d ced out there if you do not spend 
yourself recklessly to rescue; you are al- 
most equally disgraced if you are cajoled or 
forced or compromised out of your utmost 
reward, It is not the money; it is the game. 
It was a point of honor with Jimmie to take 
this vessel in and to exact the last dollar 
the court might award. 

“Can you take her in alone?” asked the 
girl at the wheel. 

“T’'ll have a try,” he answered. “Head 
her east a little more. There’s our little 


bay.” 

‘But—but—have you ever crossed the 

bar? Do you know the channel? Aren't 
ou a stranger? I think I haven’t seen you 
vefore.”” 

“Channel's buoyed, isn’t it?” he asked. 
“T must take a chance.”’ He lowered his 
binoculars. “I see your party,” he told her. 
“Has anybody glasses? Good! I daren’t 

© much nearer, for the rocks. This yacht 

raws nine feet. You go right up in the 
bow and wave this coat. They’ll recognize 
you and come and take you off.”’ 

She ran forward and stood bending like a 
figurehead. Jimmie had a vague recollec- 
tion; he tracked it at last, and laughed at 
the absurdity of it; the Nike, the Winged 
Victory of Samothrace; he had seen pic- 
tures of this headless glory of the Louvre. 
The sweep of the girl’s back; yes, that was 
it; just one line; it recalled to him that 
resplendent conquering figure. He was 
astonished. This kid. 

“Hard a-starboard!” The command 
rang in a sharp imperative, and mechan- 
ically he obeyed, eving a black hidden 
rock, The girl scampered to the wheel and 
he dived below and shut off the engine. 

She saw herself confronted by a duty. 
She looked down at her bare legs and 
thought of a crowded wharf watching a girl 
in a bathing suit steering a liquor-laden 
bootlegging vessel to an anchorage. She 
did not hesitate; she owed too much to this 
courteous young man. 

She kept the yacht, which had almost 
lost seaway, headed toward the west. She 
saw a casually noted motor launch ap- 
proaching, divined an intention to board 
as its speed lessened, and she leaned over 
the companionway. 

“Full speed ahead!"’ she cried. “Quick, 
quick!” 

“Aye, aye—full ahead,"’ came back with 
a chuckle from this obedient engineer. 

The hull began to tremble in response to 
the lifted lever. The towed yawl and 
dinghy checked speed and a boat hook from 
the launch caught the rail. 

“Back her,” said the holder of this boat 
hook to his engineer. 

Rosamond recognized him as that mys- 
terious magnificent commodore whom 
everybody turned the head to see. Fortu- 
nately he stood in the stern, so that his 
launch was being dragged ‘along backward 
and could not be overturned. 

“Ease up!" he yelled. “That boat is 
mine. Are you crazy?” 

The girl grabbed a deck chair, leaned 
over the railing and knocked the boat hook 
away just as Jimmie came running from 
below. The chair dropped into the water 
in three pieces. 

“Heigh, young fella,” called the commo- 
dore. “That boat belongs to me.” 

“The court will tell us that,”” Jimmie 
cried with a laugh as the vessel quickly 


speeded up. He saw the legs of the en- 
gineer beneath the awning, but could not 
guess that they belonged to his father, who 
had recognized him through glasses and had 
hidden away to see what the boy would do. 


vil 


HE sun, a dull red official seal, uniting 

horizon and sea, was jerked beneath the 
waves as though by an impatient hand. A 
flush of rose madder spread over every- 
thing, infusing romance even into the tiny 
sail of a distant smack and into the figure 
of a lady frantically waving. Reckless 
Rosamond Fair ignored this remote sig- 
naling aunt, teetered rhythmically up and 
down on her bare toes, balancing as the 
yacht pitched, casually turned the wheel to 
right or left, and indifferently cast a 
weather eye at the near-by buoy. Con- 
scious of the intent watchfulness of Jimmie 
Duane, she was pulling off a tremendous 
bluff. Her heart was pounding. Her knees 
were trembling. 

“I know the shore bearings,”’ she cried 
with a gay indifference. ‘‘You don’t. I 
can’t run the engine and you can.” 

“Fine! Take her in. Please do. I’ll 
stand by below. I say, you’re some skip- 
per.” He glanced at the buoy and then at 
the commodore’s boat already alongside 
the dinghy trailing behind his yawl. He 
turnea on his heel and disappeared without 
a word of comment or advice. 

“Oh!"’ murmured Rosamond, opening 
wide eyes at her success. Her experience of 
the bar had been limited to the tiller of a 
smack with a boatman on the seat along- 
side, and now her job was to half-circle a 
mark with two boats in tow and to do this 
with sufficient headway to prevent the 
pirate commodore from getting on board. 

“Ease her. Stop her.” 

She swirled the wheel hard up with the 
mad speed of a squirrel in its treadmill. She 
shaved the buoy and saw the commodore’s 
boat hook fast to the yawl. 

‘Full speed ahead!” she cried. She 
snap her teeth shut, then her eyes. 
Would the towline part? Would the yacht 
be swung on the reef? Would its stern be 
jerked off? 

All these things just did not happen, but 
as the rope tautened she was tumbled flat 
to the deck. She jumped up. She caught 
the malignant glance of the commodore as 
his boat hook was jerked from his hand and 
himself nearly flung into the water. She 
chuckled. “Slow!” she called. Then she 
saw her trailing convoy overtaking her in 
what seemed great jumps. To escape bein 
run down she knew only to order full pen | 
again. That spin up the harbor is historic 
in Nassau. She grazed anchored spongers, 
threatened general wreckage to the flotilla 
ef fishing boats, all but impaled her craft on 
the bowsprit of a yacht, and finally came 
swinging around in a clear space with what 
appeared from the wharf to be calculated 
daring but was ay ignorance. 

“Stop her. Drop the anchor,” she yelled. 

She heard its plop, but she did not turn. 
She was looking backward at the forest of 
masts, some now bearing riding lights, and 
she panted with excitement at the mad risk 
she had run. A colored launch owner, 
alongside, proffering his services remarked 
with admiration, “You don’t come up de 
harbor ’cording to my ‘ligion, but you does 
surely come up.” 

“T’ll put on the lights,”’ Jimmie called, 
my her natural wish for twilight. 

he deck sprang to brilliancy. The 
startled girl in a bathing suit found herself 
as on a stage with an audience on the 
wharf. She jumped to the shelter of the 
launch. 

“To the bar,”’ she said. ‘‘ There’s asmack 
to tow in.” 

She called out a good night, and, sur- 
prised, Jimmie ran to the deck to see her 
disappearing into the darkness. Thus did 
she neatly escape an awkward long hour’s 
wait for clothes and spared herself a witness 
cf a meeting with an incensed aunt. She 
burst into laughter as she perceived the ex- 
cellent results of her impulsive tumble into 
the launch. 

“Jimmie Duane.” She repeated the 
name under her breath, balancing its syl- 
lables, testing it, tasting it; and she deeided 
that she liked it. Her interest in him was 
keen, eager. He was the first young man 
she had ever seen in quick decisive action 
of which she was part. His knowledge of 
the law of the sea, his gay defiance of this 
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important powerful commodore, thrilled 
her with a sense of his power, his strength; 
and he had trusted her, yielded to her with- 
out protest, in instant belief that she would 
make good. And she had made good; she 
breathed hard on that thought. Aunt 
Josepha thought her a child, treated her as 
a child; but he, he knew better than that. 
He had given her her first chance: her first 
chance to prove that she could rise to a 
need. She studied herself with a naive 
wonder. She went over the afternoon step 
by step. She had never hesitated; she 
could not understand why. She had fooled 
him at every step; he had thought her ex- 
perienced, sure of herself. She asked herself 
if she had not had the right to believe in 
herself. 

She knew the necessary things, the har- 
bor course, the shore bearings; and she had 
succeeded. Had not his need, or something 
in him, made her sure of herself? She felt 
intensely grateful to him. 

It was quite dark now and the reflection 
of a deck fire in a sandbox on a sloop made 
a lovely pink curtain of a slack hanging sail. 
The girl’s senses were so quickened that she 
gave a little gasp of pleasure. She chuckled 
at the bleat of a goat on the deck of this 
little vessel just arrived from Eleuthera. 
The goat was silhouetted against the sail, 
and he seemed to step on huddled colored 
passengers as he came gravely and looked 
over the rail. A baby wailed. A man be- 

an to sing the senseless words fitted to the 
atest new tune, Ballymena, Ballymena in 
de Harbor. A chorus took up the song; the 
girl in the launch joined; she was cage | 
sympathetic with these people, with all 
people, with all things. Her clear voice was 
eard; a young colored man peered over 
at her. 

“Ballymena, Ballymena, Ballymena in 
de harbor,”’ he sang, in a plaintive voice; 
“de lady in de bathing suit, past de Bally- 
mena scoot, past de Ballymena scoot.” 

Her boatman laughed. ‘‘Dey makes up 
all de words dey is to that tune, miss,”’ he 
informed her. 

She turned her cheek this side and that 
to feel the light caressing touch of the 
breeze. She thrilled to the friendly beams 
from the lighthouse lamp, to the two red 
eyes in line on shore that marked the course 
for entering vessels, to the light across the 
bar that lifted slowly to the starlit sky and 
then seemed to plunge into depths. She 
had a sudden vision of her aunt in that 
pitching smack and the probable effect; 
she checked a smile and felt sorry. 

“I think that’s our boat, Cory,” she said 
to the grizzled colored boatman. She had 
asked him his name and been informed that 
it was Coriolanus Rolle—‘ most time Cory.” 

He stopped the engine. ‘‘We is waiting 
here,”’ he told her. ‘‘Sposing we meet dem 
on de bar; dere ain’t no manners on dat 
bar for a boat what is broadside. De bar 
am berry quiet now, ‘but when a storm 
meet it it am de most uproarious meeting 
dat is.” 

“TI know,” the girl said;, ‘when the red 
flag is up at the lighthouse, and the white 
surf shoots sidewise across it, you say the 
rage is on.”’ 

“Yaas, miss, when de rage am on, don’t 
nobody argue with it, nor cross it—we just 
waits.” 

“A good rule for lots of things,’’ laughed 
»hilosophic Rosamond Fair, hurnming one 
lithe tune after another in the half hour 
which went by before the smack had 
crossed. As the two boats approached she 
stood up and hailed. 

*‘ All right now, auntie,” she called cheer- 
fully. ‘‘We’ll tow you in.” 

“How thoughtful!” came dryly back. 

“The rage is on,’”’? murmured Rosamond 
as she made fast to the smack. 

In the meantime Jimmie Duane had 
been surprised and pleased that his father 
boarded the yacht. 

“What have you got here, Jimmie?”’ 
asked _the latter. 

“A boat, dad. Nice lines, hey?” 

He chuckled as his father disappeared 
from the deck. He could guess from sound 
of footsteps at a rapid search; he grinned. 

“Fine!"’ His father came up and slapped 
him on the back, eying him. “I thought 
I saw ——” 

“My skipper. , Off duty now.” 

“TI thought that from her uniform.” 
Duane roared laughter. “Always new 
ideas, Jimmie. That’s you. Originality is 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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PUROLATOR 
The Oil Purifying System 


Passenger Cars 
Small Fours and Sixes - - - $15 
Large Fours and Medium Sixes - 20 
Large Sixes, Eights and Twelves - 30 
aris, ¢ie: -. « 2a, oe 


Purolator for Ford, installed in 20 min- 
utes with only a wrench. 


For Trucks - . - . - $50 
West of Rocky Mountains prices 


slightly higher; in Canada, $22.50, $30, 
$45 and $70. 


Cars without force feed systems or ex- 
posed oil lines, requiring auxiliary pump, 
and special fittings, $5 additional. 


For Motor Boats 


PUROLATOR can also be installed on 
ractically any type of marine engine 
Eovins force feed lubrication. Priced 
as above according to size of engine. 


See Our Display at the 
National Automobile Shows 


PUR 


THE 


OIL PURIFYING 
SYSTEM 





The results of PUROLATOR on a motor car, 
truck or tractor are sensational. 


It cleanses and purifies the crank-case oil 
as your car runs. 


Its process of microscopic filtration—not 
mere screening—begins the moment you 
step on the starter and continues automat- 
ically all the time the engine is going. 


No more—with PUROLATOR on your en- 
gine—can dirt and grit, carbon and metal 
particles, wear away bearings, pistons and 
cylinder walls. 


No longer—with PUROLATOR on your en- 
gine—need you throw away money and 
good oil by so frequent crank-case draining. 


PUROLATOR is the development of years 
of engineering research and experiment. 


It supplies clean lubrication—lubrication 
without excess wear—the problem which 
motor car and oil engineers have sought for 
years to solve. 


By microscopic filtration—not mere 
screening—it extracts every bit of dirt and 
foreign matter from crank-case oil as the 
oil circulates through the engine. 


PUROLATOR is standard equipment on the 


Oil 
Clean 
1s Your Car Runs 





Chrysler Six. It is specified on all new 
American Railway Express trucks. 


It disposes once for all of the greatest danger 
to an engine—dirty, contaminated oil—a 
danger which oil engineers themselves say 
is not warded off even by frequent draining 
of the crank-case. 


You cannot afford to run your car another 
day without PUROLATOR—unless you can 
afford repair and replacement bills and oil 
waste. 


PUROLATOR Installed by 
2600 Sales and Service Stations 


In any one of 2600 PUROLATOR Sales and 
Service Stations, you can have PUROLATOR 
put on your engine. 


Installation requires only 20 minutes to 
two hours—depending on the make of 
engine. No long wait. 


PUROLATOR is made for any car, truck 
or tractor, including Ford. It does not 
interfere in any way with the engine or. 
oiling system or their operation. 


Save money by getting PUROLATOR for 
your car now. 





LATOR 











MOTOR IMPROVEMENTS, INc. 
1801 Fisk Building, Broadway and 57th St., aw YORK, N. Y. 


Send complete information about PUROLATOR. 


| for my car {]} 
in Purol : (make and model) 
| sales and service 


a 





{Car 


{ } Lam a dealer for {Truck 


(name of) | Tractor 















































THE SATURDAY 


{ (Continued from Page 58) 
| your pa name. Fine yacht, uniformed 
skip 
| ae some dinner, dad? I can’t go 
ashore tonight.” 


“Great idea. 

hungry.’ 

| Jimmie fished a steak from the ice chest 
and set his father to peeling potatoes. The 
latter broke into laughter from time to 
time, apparently without reason. He finally 
burst out, “I was with that fine old 
hidalgo.” 

“In the launch outside the bar?” 

His father nodded. 

each other. Jimmie scowled, 
then grinned. ‘It’s one on me,” he ad- 
mitted, crestfallen 

“Tt is not,” the elder man vociferated. 
“It’s on the commodore.” He brought his 
fist fom = : es on = eal oon 

tato from the fork across the ey 
EBy the eternal snows of Demavend, 
Jimmie, I'm proud of you. And your curly- 
top figurehead, Jimmie! There’s a kid 
wit a nerve!” 

“How did you come to be out there with 
the Castilian?”’ Jimmie asked quietly as 
he turned the steak. 

He heard the whole story in silence. 
When it had ended he said blandly, “‘ Piracy 
is forcible depredation on the high seas.” 

“A bunch of crooks shoving counter- 
feits,”” his father retorted with great good 


humor. 
“Piracy,” Jimmie repeated. He went 
dishes clean as he 


into the cabin and wi 

set the table. He was honestly shocked. 
He came to the galley door. “ may be a 
little rough in our methods on the Coast, 
dad, but we draw the line somewhere. And 
if we pick up a derelict we keep to the law, 
don’t we? We take her into court, and all’s 
fair and aboveboard.”’ 

“A pirate! Me?" Duane cried. “A 
hanging matter, and no defense that I’m in 
it for fun.”” He was uproarious in his mirth. 
“I say, Jimmie, you won’t be hard on the 
commodore, will you?” 

“Whatever you say, dad, 
joke.’ 

“No, no, son; it’s yours. Will you give 
the Dago duke some dinner? Let’s have 
him. Let’s see his face when I introduce 
you. He doesn’t know you're my son.’ 

“Of course, dad—any friend of yours.” 

“Where's your deck switch?” Jimmie 
pointed, and the old gentleman turned it 
off and on three times. “ He’s waitin 
the wharf for this signal. I persuaded 
to let me come and see if I could make a 
deal with you.” 

Dinner was on the table by the time the 
distin ished visitor arrived. 

eet my son, Mr. Jimmie Duane, 
Sladen.” 

Not a muscle moved beneath that olive 
skin, but the velvet eyes glanced sus- 
piciously from one to the other. “I’m 
proud to meet such a fine sea lawyer,” he 
said, gravely extending his hand. 

Jimmie laughed, but the father frowned 
at this atrocious epithet. 

“He calls us pirates,”’ the latter said, ‘‘so 
honors are easy. The joke’s on you, com- 
modore. Take it as it was meant, and no ill 
feelings. Great steak, Jimmie; I'm 
thirsty.” He searched among lockers. “I 
thought so.’ 

He produced a bottle of champagne. 
With the dexterous hand of experience he 
struck off with a big carving knife the glass 
ring of the neck. It flew, carrying the cork, 
anc the liquid creamed out into the glasses. 

“To the mystery girl, Jimmie. Some 
skipper, I'll say.” 
© the young lady,” said the courteous 
commodore, noting Jimmie’s frown. Jim- 
mie bowed gravely, and three hungry men 
ate P. arg bien?” eh 

“a prod Brg im?” the puz- 

mmodore asked at last. 

“Sure. " & moan! n, then; “T just had 
to see what he would do.” 

Sladen raised his glass and said suavely 
— the chip of the old block. ,, Duane, i 

“—— atulate you on such a son.’ 
o heeltaps to that. toast!’’ the proud 
father cried. 

To Sladen’s mind the jest was incompre- 
hensible. His method of ne out how he 

stood was to claim eve ing: 

a ri send her over to om each just as 
she is,”’ he announced in a matter-of-course 
tone, eying Jimmie. “I know just how to 
| land the stuff there. Would you accept a 
| thousand or two for your trouble in bring- 
| ing her in?” 

‘I’m handing her over in the morning to 
the customs,” Jimmie curtly announced. 


Cook for three. I'm 


It’s your 
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“My salvage claim against, ship and cargo 
is twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“This business is on honor,” the com- 
modore protested. ‘You know as well as 
rp I Feb. Pomc * dge with the 

of a kidnaped crew at’s the curse 
of this business. We’re outlaws. We have 
to stand on honor.” 

“On honor!”’ Jimmie repeated the words 
with a Ria! emphasis. 

Sladen’s eyes were pin points. “This 
whisky,” "ie said softly, “belongs to a 
pirate—so you say. This boat belongs to a 
counterfeiter. If you claim the whole out- 
fit no one dares to ap in court to fight 
you. Do you know what I call that?” 

“Call what?’’ Duane asked, conscious 
that he had carried his little joke too far. 

“Taking advantage of such conditions.”’ 
Sladen leaned forward. “Tt’s blackmail.” 

“Stop right there,” Duane interrupted. 
Raby beg ® ve made good, all right. Let 

= The commodore is my friend, 
m and me went looking lo what be- 
cate to him. You were ahead of us b 
~_ That’s all there is in it. Come as — 
with me een and that settles everything.” 
He immediate compliance, 
but pone toye sat still, shaking his head. 
“There’s not a document on this yacht,” 
he said slowly. “Her name’s painted over. 
Her owner, you say, came from the East 
side of New York and p counterfeit 
money. Is he the owner? I hy she was 
stolen somewhere af north. ound her, 
and I am going to hold her till as right man 
proves his title.” Father and son measured 
each other in this first serious conflict of 
wills. ‘“‘The law of the sea, father.’’ 

“Put it there, son.”’ Duane held out his 
hand. “I never thought of that. I guess 
you're right. And the whisky was stolen, 
too, and you’ve found the owner. So that’s 
that. Appoint me watchman, Jimmie, Com- 
modore, snug little cabin, heigh? Can’t 
you pick up a steward or two? I want a 
talk with you. And could you send a man 
to my house for my things?”’ 

The commodore yelled out for his launch, 
and offered Jimmie a passage ashore. His 
impressive courtesy hid a a tive antag- 
onism little suspected m be object. A girl 
had only just not jerked him into the 
water at the bar; he had been the victim of 
an incomprehensible jest; he had been de- 
prived of the boat which he had considered 
to be his lawful spoil; in short, he had been 
worsted all around. He took Jimmie 
ashore, and yn omy they drove to the 
Duane house ost in silence. Jimmie 

acked a suitcase for his father and handed 
it over. They parted with a grave dignity 
which masked intense mutual dislike. The 
commodore was malignant; the stately 
gentleman had been made ridiculous. 

Jimmie regretted for the first time his 
father’s taste and choice of associates. In 
the spacious West it had seemed different. 
Men of force and character out there clun 
to pioneer traditions, and lived their jovia 
lives with the respect of the community. 
Honored for ability and energy they played 
as hard as they worked, an if their pleas- 
ures were coarser and more noisy than a 
pealed to the pee generation, people 
only smiled and shrugged their shoulders. 
Jimmie thought of half a dozen of his 
father’s cronies; men whose word was ac- 
cepted as the minted dollar; loyal, lawful 
in their actions within reason, according 
to their lights; lawless in their pleasures 
within reason ; hard-headed, not seldom 
hard-hearted in the great battle of business, 
but solid sitinen, public-spirited, generous. 

associates, his father was 
falli ie bostitnaers and lawbreakers; 
Jimmie had foreseen some weeks of quite 

companionship; he was greatl 

appointed. He did not write to erica 
that night, but he thought of her. He pic- 
tured her on the derelict, beautiful, spar- 
kling, useless; but if she had not chosen to 
learn to steer on the voyage to oe 
that was nothing against her. He d 
of her that night in the white dress of the 
Hawaiian harbor, and he saw her flash for- 
ward to the bow and change into a wingless 
Winged Victory dressed in a bathing suit. 
Victory was not headless, either, as it 
stands so nobly in the eevres the Victory 
of his dreams curly 

In the Nags oye he climbed to the attic 
= —— the yacht through his powerful 

e breathed out an exclamation of 
— at her lines and the graceful flare 
of her bow, but he snap his glasses into 
the case with a frown. He learned what he 
had expected to learn; the acht was un- 
mistakably riding lighter; the whisky had 
been removed during the night. He had 
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foreseen this, had deliberately absented 
himself that it might be stg but he shook 
his head i ; his father would not 
this with any cargo in the 

world but liquor. The sacred laws of 
vage been tampered with. 
laws’”’—“‘we must 


“Out- 
ives” —“‘a 


ting: i just i ka 
man went down the street, 
blaming the olstead Act. Before this the 
been to him a careless joke to be 
Became to and joyfully derided. Now it 
to him an injustice so heavy as to 
lead his father, without care, without 
thought, into condoning, reckless 
crime. What happened, what might 
happen, to the shanghaied crew of the 
nameless yacht? Jimmie had carelessly 
drunk liquor in the United States wherever 
> had beg offered, never in excess, eye 
‘or soc pleasure, never giving thought as 
to how the stuff had got to him. Now he 
began to see what it meant and implied. To 
enable him to break one law the suppliers 
had to break twenty laws, laws whose in- 
fraction led to destruction and murder. To 
abandon any uninjured vessel on the high 
seas in calm weather was, in Jimmie’s ey 
atrocious vandalism; his father would tom 
agreed with him about this two days before; 
yet his father had helped to contrive that a 
yacht of unusual pap ienpe in construction 
and model should be left at the mercy of 
wind and wave. 

This was sacrilege. 

““‘What’s come over the dad?” Jimmie 
asked himself as he walked moodily, eying 
bright hibiscus blooms and flaming poin- 
settias with disgust. This brilliant air, 
these jewels of color, ought to send him 
singing along; and he was angry that he 
could not respond to invitations on every 
hand to gayety of heart. He swore savagely 
at the Eighteenth Amendment. 

At the customhouse and at the Amer- 
ican consulate he was further depressed, be- 
cause for the first time in his life he was 
compelled to secrecy and equivocation. He 
had brought in an unnamed derelict, evi- 
dently of American build and probably of 
American ve and now she lay off the 
wharf in ballast; that was his story. 

“What, no cargo?”’ asked the courteous 
comptroller of customs. 

“She's lying there, empty as a drum,” 
Jimmie answered. 

‘What, no freight?” asked the consul. 

“She’s tender, she’s so high in the 
water,’’ was the response. 

The consul compelled him to a long 
sworn declaration. It was absolutely truth- 
ful as far as it went; but the omissions were 
so vital that Jimmie felt as he raised his 
right hand that he was committing perjury. 

“You didn’t bring her in alone,’’ the con- 
sul said with a smile. 

“Should I mention the young lady?” 
Jimmie respectfully asked, hiding his vexa- 
tion. “If so, I'll make another statement.” 

“‘Not necessary, but I happened to be on 
the wharf when you switched on your 
lights. A very pretty picture—the yacht, 
I mean—springing to life like that.” 

Jimmie sought a lawyer and stated his 
claim. Preliminaries were promptly ar- 
ranged and a writ issued against the yacht. 
Then he went on board to find a spick-and- 
span father, just finished dressing, a shining 
vessel, an inviting meal, a steward, two 
deckhands, but, as he had foreseen, not a 
case of whisky. 

“A beauty, Jimmie,’”’ his father cried 
with enthusiasm. ‘Old son, learn some- 
thing. Never joke where you’re not known. 
At home the whole coast would have had 
that story this morning, and the great 
laugh would have rung from the Sound to 
Alaska. ‘Jimmie Duane brings in a dere- 
lict; he fights his father < on the high ag 3 
Duane, senior, hit h for salvage b 
relentless son’; that’s the tale they’ — 

ut over to the public. This commodore 
cn only just got it. It took me all night to 
convince him it was a joke. It’s on him, 
anyway, so hang the odds.” 
immie went off to examine the semi- 
Diesel engine, almost new, a piece of mech- 
anism that delighted. He could hardly 
keep his coat on, so eager was he to get at 
cleaning it. 

Duane, senior, sat on deck reflecting. He 

had disclosed his business to Sladen and 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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Removes the Cause 
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Jolly weather for well folks 


.. Winter 


air paints roses on healthy cheeks 


Get through the winter 
without a cold 


IPPY AIR, exercise, the right food, sensible dress, 

enough sleep—will keep anybody well all winter— 
everybody knows that. The trouble is, we break the 
rules every so often. Then—with our resistance lowered 
—we are all set to “catch cold.” 

But there is a way to escape—by removing the cause 
of colds. And the cause of all colds is germs. 

They’re all about in winter—these dangerous, invis- 
ible germs—on almost everything your hands touch. 
Be rid of them quickly before they get into your nose 
or mouth—or what is worse, pass to your children. 


Keep hands antiseptically clean 

Wash them often—and in the right way. To look clean 
is not enough. Know that they are purified. Take the 
precaution to keep your skin free of germs and you'll 
be healthier and happier. That’s the experience of users 
of Lifebuoy Health Soap. They know that confident feel- 
ing of being antiseptically clean after washing or bathing. 

Washing hands and face frequently with Lifebuoy is 


your surest everyday protection—your best chance to 
get through the winter without a cold, 


Delicate skin kept soft and smooth 


Millions have learned that regular use of Lifebuoy also 
protects their skin from the harshness and chapping 
caused by poor soap and by natural skin oils being 
drawn from the hands and face by overheated houses 
and dry winter air. 

The pure, bland oils of palm fruit and cocoanut in 
Lifebuoy cleanse without removing the natural oils of 
the skin. 

Make Lifebuoy your soap—you’ll enjoy usingit. Keep 
your skin beautiful and have vigorous health the year 
round. I am privileged to offer you a copy of my book 
“Health Beauty.” Mail your request with ten cents in 
stamps to Lever Bros. Co., 1 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Health Doctor 


Orange-red Lifebuoy is the 
color of pure palm fruit oil. 


You will like the quickly van- 
ishing health odor of Lifebuoy 
because you like cleanness. 
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OPENING THE HIGH- 


Back of all the activities of the Ford Motor Company is this Universal idea—a whole- 
hearted belief that riding on the people’s highway should be within easy reach of all the people. 


An organization, to render any service so widely useful, must be large in scope as well as 
great in purpose. To conquer the high cost of motoring and to stabilize the factors of pro- 
duction—this is a great purpose. Naturally it requires a large program to carry it out. 


It is this thought that has been the stimulus and inspiration to the Ford organization’s 
growth; that has been the incentive in developing inexhaustible resources, boundless facilities 
and an industrial organization which is the greatest the world has ever known. 


In accomplishing its aims the Ford institution has never been daunted by the size or 
difficulty of any task. It has spared no toil in finding the way of doing each task best. 
It has dared to try out the untried—with conspicuous success. 
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WAYS TO ALL MANKIND 


Such effort has been amply rewarded. For through this organization, the motor car 
which is contributing in so large a measure toward making life easier, pleasanter and 
more worth while has been made available to millions. 





The Ford Motor Company views its situation today less with pride in great achievement than 
with the sincere and sober realization of new and larger opportunities for service to mankind. 


Owning and operating coal and iron mines, timber lands, sawmills, coke ovens, foundries, power plants, blast furnaces, 
manufacturing industries, lake transportation, garnet mines, glass plants, wood distillation plants and silica beds. 








Light is a tricky sort of thing. It fools you. 


You'd think that these three lamps ought to give you 
heaps and lots of light-—ought to make it light as day. 


Do you know how light ‘‘daylight’’ is? 

All right, try this; Sometime, in the daytime, turn 
on all the lamps in the room, and notice how little differ- 
ence it makes in che light — in daytime. 

Sa 


Then remember that the light from those lamps is 4// 
the light you have at night, even when all of them are on, 

You have, at night, exactly the amount of light which 
isn’t enough to notice, in the daytime. 

You know that it’s not enough. 

Lamps, at night, ought to do more than just make 
holes in the dark. 


Get larger bulbs. Maybe 
Most homes do. 


Here’s another way vou can be fooled into thinking 
that you have enough light, when you haven’t: 


When you want to see how much Jight a lamp gives, 





It certainly /oks like plenty, that way —but it fools you. 
Instead of looking & the lamp, look at what the lamp 


is supposed to illumina 


\ 
\ 


Just about amy lighted bulb is too bright to stare at; 
but few lamps in the average household are anything like as 
powerful as the daylight your eyes are used to—or as eye- 
needs dictate. 

Hence, spectacles—even for the children, And head- 
aches—even for the athletes. 
diet, or tiredness, 

ot enough light. 


Many things which are blame 
or ‘‘nerves’’, ought to be blame 


Light’s a ee It fools you. 


a 


Here’s a counsel of wisdom : 
Go to a store where you see this blue carton displayed — 


or this 
blue 
lantern— 


And tell the man just what fixtures the bulbs are for. 

Bulbs differ. 

Bulbs that are right for the laundry, or for the kitchen, 
are different from those which you should have for the 
living room or bedroong or hallway or dining room. 

Very different. 

Get the right kind 
be sure to shade it. 


f National Mazpa Lamp—and 
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All lamps, every place, ought to be shaded. You can’t 
get good light, right lighy, unless they are shaded. 


Without shades you get glare — 
th 


Which is awful. 
And you waste light on the upper part of the room. 
Which is not sensible. 


Light the walls and ceilings when you want to— but 
not with light which you need on your book or your work, 


And get, for most home uses, especially for shades which 
are open at the bottom, National White Mazpa Lamps. 


They have bulbs which diffuse the light— and that’s 
a great virtue. 


Learn how to use light. It fools you. 


|A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

offered a working arrangement. The com- 
modore, astounded by the magnitude of the 

proposed operations, but evincing no sur- 
pees) — finall . to terms — 
which he was to parent princi 
Duane had tocando 9 a bend of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. “And what com- 
pany,” the commodore had asked, “is 
going to bond me for illegal operations?” 

“Right,” Duane had agreed; “‘then you 
must put that sum into government bonds, 
and stow ’em away in the bank.” 

“And do you think I’m going to put all 
my capital into four per cent securities 
when I can earn four hundred per cent with 
it? This business is on honor, Duane.” 

Duane had promptly yielded the point. 
He saw that the rewards of capital were so 
fabulous that no one could or would tie 


it u 

“Keep the yacht,”’ Sladen had earnestly 
counseled. ‘“She’s built for this business. 
We can run five thousand cases into her and 
get twelve knots out of her at small fuel 
cost. Don’t fool with the courts. She’s not 
registered as a commercial vessel, you can 
be sure of that. She’s under a pleasure 
license for sure, and customhouses alwa 
go light on such. Give her a name, any old 
name, enter her as yours, from Miami or 
any old place, and say your papers are mis- 
laid. Remember, we are not sending her 
into American waters; she’s going on the 
high seas off the coast. There’s nobody to 
question or deny. 

“There's Timrnie,” Duane had laughed. 

The commodore had smiled as though he 
liked Jimmie. 

“No, not so easy as you think,” Duane 
had continued. “I’ve hitched up with 
you, partly to hide this business from him. 

e has his ideas, you saw that, and he 
sticks to ’em.’ 

Sladen had shrugged his shoulders with 
Latin significance. 

“There’s the owner, if he ever turns up.” 

“Time enough to square him when he 
does turn up,” Sladen had argued. “Pay 
him his price, whatever it is. Duane, in 
this business money doesn’t count.” 

“Sounds good,’ Duane had answered. 
He had ieuaod and said he would enter the 
yacht at the customs as the Roderica, ar- 
rived from Miami. He had not meant this, 
of course, but it struck him as humorously 
appropriate that the new rum-runner 
should bear the name of the girl for whom 
he was so secretly cspecge * 

Now he sat there on the deck, staring 
seaward at the brilliant waters, figurin out 
how to induce Jimmie to yield the yacht to 
him and in whose name to enter the vessel. 
Not in his own; that were ultimately to 
confess ownership of a rum-runner, Not in 
Jimmie’s; that would be worse. Not in the 
commodore’s; to do that would upset the 
compromise of last ni ht, would upset Jim- 
mie, and give the fellow complete control 
of the boat. Hang it all, this bootlegging 
was a sneaking business, where you had to 
twist and turn and hide things and trust 
people that would garrote you on a dark 
night in a dark street. 

This Commodore Sladen, now; Duane’s 
lips took an ugly curve as he saw that he 
would be kept busy watching the man at 
every step. He began to un erstand that 
bootlegging was a personal business, in 
which you must attend a details for your- 
self. Duane had lon ge detail. He 
hated it. He counted the until Hank 
Parkinson should arrive. He had wired 
for Hank from New York. Hank was a 
wolf you could trust, and he could bite too, 
and hold on. The man had never knocked 
down an ounce from the gold mine in 
Alaska. 

He turned to a summons from the stew- 
ard to what was his breakfast and Jimmie’s 
lunch. He saw a paper newly fixed to the 
mast which - recognized as a writ. He 
read it through, slowly, carefully; Jimmie 
had libeled the " vessel, temporarily known 
as the Rosamond, for ten thousand dollars. 
The father stepped reflectively into the 
little saloon. 

“Rosamond; why Rosamond?” 

“There are two salvors, dad.” 

“The girl—is she in it? Who is she? 
Where did she float from?” Duane was in 
extraordinary spirits, for an odd reason; 
his son had again got the better of him, had 
again upset the commodore’s plans. 

This man who rudely thrust aside ob- 
stacles and ruthlessly fought opponents, 
enjoyed with secret humorous pride this un- 
conscious opposition of his son. This boy 
whom he had bred, seemed to be fighting 
his every move—and winning too. 





“She’s in it,” Jimmie answered, laughing, 
“but she doesn’t know it. Fifty-fife ty. She 
has an aunt, that’s about all I know, except 
her name. She floated aboard the yawl, 
went to sleep, and woke up to some pur- 


“And have you served a writ on her, 
e ” 


Ji 

“As how?” Hungry Jimmie took a 
great mouthful of crawfish chowder. 

“You seem to grab ev ing you sal- 
vage, old son. You had twenty-four hours 
to enter at the customs. I never thought of 
your doing that until you'd seen me, 
meant to go with you.” 

“I didn’t want you, dad. That’s one 
reason I rushed it through.” 

“Why not?” 

Jimmie glanced about, then said in a 
lowered voice, ‘‘I felt ashamed of myself. 
If you’d i there I'd b have felt ashamed 


“T entered her i in ballast and had to cut 
out a lot of truths.” 

“Millions in the United States,”’ the 
father said sententiously, “‘are cutting out 
a lot so they won’t have to cut out their 
liquor, A law like that forces your hand.” 
He was more angry than Why? Be- 
cause his Jimmie had been made to feel 
ashamed. 

The boy laughed. ‘Don’t get het up, 
dad,” he counseled. “The act doesn’t run 
here and the liquor does; so why kick? 
And don’t go Ray oe mn soe in the blue 
empyrean ‘x a If you hadn’t 
—_ in it I could have come through 
clean.” 

“The commodore gets action,” Duane 
said apologetically. “It interests me to 
watch him work.” 

“You can do what you like, dad, on the 
Coast,” was the answer, given almost tim- 
idly, for Jimmie had never before criticized 
his father, “‘but here you'll be classed with 
your associates.” 

“And why not?" Duane hotly derided 
idlers and the swell classes of the world. 
The real fellas were the workers, even if the 
work was running liquor. As for the aris- 
tocrats —— 

“Including Mrs. Vallander?” 

“Sorry, son.” Duane laughed. “I for- 
got you were one of ’em,” 

That afternoon Jimmie debated whether 
to clean an engine or search for a girl. The 
engine was nearer and cried out for atten- 
tion, so he stripped off his clothes, put on 
overalls, and was perfectly happy. He 
slept on board that night. The next morn- 
ing after breakfast he observed his steward 
idling about and watching the bar through 


glasses. 

“What's the idea?” he asked. 

“De commodore, he say I see a boat is 
coming over de bar, bossman, and dat boat 
she wave, and den I wave, an’ de com- 
modore on de wharf he see.”’ 

Jimmie nodded and turned away. He 
was annoyed that bootleggers’ signals were 
oe through his boat, and he was vexed 

is annoyance. A ‘trifle like this, a 
al courtesy of the sea that any stranger 
— ask, and he begrudged it; Jimmie 
told himself that he must not carry about a 
grouch. He went ashore, thinking that his 
sole object was to order stores; but he in- 
spected every hack and auto and every 
pee of rs-by. He saw no one who 

ked as he thought Rosamond Fair might 
look in a hat and skirt. 

——— an open arch near a wharf he 
saw a little crowd and heard the unmistak- 
able tones of an auctioneer. He strolled in 
and saw the girl for whom he was searching, 
watching with eager absorbed interest. He 
wondered at his doubt that he would im- 
mediately recognize her; she looked a little 
taller, a little more ——— that was all. 
She was wearing a locally woven coconut- 


fiber hat with a filmy veil pinned under her _ 


chin, so her face was oat Jimmie 
chuckled as he remembered that he had 
seen madonnas and saints painted like that, 
but no trick of headdress could make that 
eager impish face appear madonna or saint 
like. She was wearing a pale green dress 
which stood out among the white gowns of 
two or three ladies about her. He saw but 
could not hear that she uttered an ex- 
clamation as a little rosewood launch all 
— and bright brass was knocked down 
or twenty pounds, one-tenth, perhaps, of 
its value. 

Jimmie ed, his way toward her, sur- 
mising that this was a sale of effects saved 
from some wreck. He saw a sextant, an 
ice chest, a pair of anchors, knocked down 
for ridiculous sums to one or other of the 
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five or ten — buyers in that crowd of 
idlers, nearly half of whom were obviously 
winter visitors in search of amusement. He 
stood directly behind Rosamond and mur- 
mured a good morning. She was listening 
so intently to the auctioneer that i Se | 
answer was a whispered “H-u-s- 
yacht was on offer, one sey Se and 
seventy-one feet long over all, clipper-built, 
three-master, mahogany fitted, auxiliary 
ports ae nine Lg old, in ect condition 
when wrecked, lying off Gorda Cay, south 
of Abaco and some miles west from the 
Hole in the Wall, “in place or otherwise— 
there or not there.” 

The girl drew a deep breath. Jimmie 
heard it in the silence that awaited bids. 

Mig poate ny ee called 
out, an body 

“What ie ee to a beautiful yacht, ‘aj 

the girl said, half turning her head. “What 
a Oh, I wish, 


“Fifty pounds,” Jimmie san 

The Ca wheeled. — face ¢ dimpled. 
“Oh!” cried. “It’s y 

“And who,” pia dy pe “did you 
think was sa ng good morning?” 

“T didn’t think. I was absorbed. I ——’" 

“Goin —going - ——"” 

“You'll get it,” she murmured, twitch- 
ing with excitement as she watched the 
auctioneer’s hammer held high in the air. 

“Fifty pounds? Is that all I am offered? 
The vessel probably lies on an even keel, 
- her decks perhaps are awash at low 

ide.” 

“Do you know that?” asked a voice. 

“Oh, take your chance,” was the an- 
swer, amid derisive laughter. 

“Not me. She’s broke up by this time.” 

“Last chance; fifty pounds, I’m bid.” 
He glanced about. Down came the ham- 
mer. “Sold!’ 

“Yours,” cried Rosamond with dancing 
eyes, 

“No, yours.” 

“Mine?” she said, dismayed. “I haven't 
fifty cents,”’ 

You'll have plenty; half the salvage 
from the Rosamond; undreds 

And then there was a general stir as the 
commodore came running in. 

“Five hundred!” he cried, breathless. 

“Ah, Ah!” Jimmie murmured, “Now I 
understand the signal.”’ 

“Too late, commodore,” the auctioneer 
said. He glanced about. “Will the buyer 
please step to the desk?” 

Jimmie, hiding laughter, stepped forward 
with the money in his hand. 

“And your name, Please » dig 

“The purchaser,” was Jimmie's bland 
response, “is Miss mond F; 

“Oh!” An ecstatic murmur il the 
owner of that name, who had pressed for- 
ward with him. 

“Cork up,” Jimmie warned. “This is 
cold business,”’ 

“It is not. It is splendid brilliant ro- 
mance.” Louder, she answered questions. 
“American citizen. Residence, White 
Plains, New York.” 

“All papers,” the auctioneer said, “will 


be ready by three o’clock.’”’ He wished to 
be honay ‘Will you take your parcel with 
you, Miss Fair, or may I send it?” 


“T shall go after it, thank you so much,” 
she answered with dignity. 

Jimmie for the benefit of amused and 
interested listeners spoke in the cold and 
calculating tones of a mere agent. 

“Ts it all as per your instructions, Miss 
Fair?” he asked as they sidled out of the 
little crowd. “I hope you will not be disap- 
pointed in your purchase.” 

“Thar.k you, Mr. Duane, you have done 
all I asked, and more.” Outside, in the 
square, she bubbled over. ‘“ More—a mil- 
lion times more.” She pealed laughter. 
“Me! The owner of a yacht—Rosamond 
Fair, owner.’ 

“Shut up!” Jimmie whispered fiercely. 
“Here comes a buyer of your bargain.” 

She looked up to see the commodore ap- 
pepe. 

This Commodore Sladen was no imita- 
tion gentleman of overdone manners. ty 
little e ration was the just and forgi 
able attribute of his Spanish blood, an hia 
approach to the girl who had the day before 
nearly flung him into the water was pleas- 
antly effective. 

“Do I need an introduction after yester- 
day?” he asked with a disarming smile. 

“I’m sorry,” Rosamond responded. 
“TI ——” She was about to add that 
she had had her orders, but she was in no 
mood, now that she was proud owner of a 
yacht, to shift any responsibilities. “You 
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Pesos. you have often 
asked yourself this question. 
You take as good care of yourself 
as you know how. Yet much of 
the time you are conscious that 
you are not as keenly alert and 
energetic as you aloud Be. 


Injudicious eating, lack of exer- 
cise, irregular habits—-any or all 
of these may be responsible. But 
most often, that dull, tired feel- 
ing indicates that all is not right 
in the intestinal tract. 


It is for this reason that such surpris- 
ing improvement often results from eat- 
ing sauerkraut. For sauerkraut is rich 
in lactic ferments—the same to which 
Metchnikoff attached so much impor- 
tance in hie famous work on “The Pro- 
longation of Life.” These lactic ferments 
have a tendency to free the intestinal 
tract from harmful micro-organisms 
which in many cases are the cause of 
“that tired feeling.” And increased ac- 
tivity and cleanliness restore mental and 
physical energy. 

Sauerkraut is not a medicine, It is a 
simple vegetable food, a favorite for 
centuries with le noted for their 
robust health und loins life. And the 
nation-wide interest in it today is due to 
the publication of the remarkable facts 
regarding its value as a health food. 


These facts, cited by the highest scien- 
tific authorities, are given in detail in 
the booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Heaith 
Food,” with forty4ive new and deli- 
cious recipes. Everyone who seeks to 
maintain eli through correct eat- 
ing should know these facts. Mail the 
coupon now for this booklet, FREE. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at cer 
seasee, arent unathetn, Gplicohetova seores 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send For 






The National Kraut Packers’ Association 1-34 | 
Clyde, Ohio 
Please send me your free booklet, “Sauerkraut es a 
Health Food,” with forty-five new tested recipes. 


Name 


Street and Number 


"City and State 
nose: send me also__copiestc hand tomy patrons, 











In the back- 
qrrere is the 

875 machine 
which coa- 
tained 


the basic 
principles of 
the present 
Moaroe. 


When you buy a Monroe, 
you invest in 56 years of me- 
chanical figuring development— 
of proving end perfecting. 

Ir. 1875, the inventor of 
the Monroe received the John 
Seott Medal for the most mer- 
iterious invention of the time. 
From this beginning, the Mon- 
roe has developed until to-day 
there is an international sales 
and service organization with 
millions in resources; with ma- 
chines in use everywhere; and 
first prizes recently won at Paris 
and Turin. No other calculating 
machine can boast of such 
achievement. 


Inside the case is the real 
answer to the Monroe's world- 
wide popularity. With pains- 
taking thoroughness, each mov- 
ing part is hardened and tested 
by the most improved methods 
to insure the long life—-built into 


i OE 
ADDING~-CALCULATOR 


For years, the Monroe 
has been adopted by mechanical 
engincere for its soundness of 
design and rugged mechanism; 
by users the world over for its 
distinctive features of “ Locked- 
Figure Addition,” Direct Sub- 
traction, Speed with Accuracy, 
Fixed Decimais, etc. These 
standards of quality are reflected 
in Monroe performance—year 
after year. 


A large corps of figure 
experts is available to Monroe 
users. The Monrose man near 
you will be glad to demonstrate 
Monroe advantages on your own 
work. You may arrange a Free 
Trial by simply addressing: 

MONROE CALCULATING 

MACHINE COMPANY 

Woolworth Bidg. Plant 
New York Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are Available in 
ali Principal Cities of the U. 5., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 


feed be ad od 
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see, I was one of the salvors, and I had to 
protect my rights, hadn’t I?” 

Jimmie laughed outright at the grave 
manner. The commodore smiled. 

“You took a risk that scares me to re- 
member,”’ he said. “And why treat Mr. 
Duane’s father and me as though we were 
pirates?”’ 

“Mr. Duane’s father?” 

“He was hidden in the launch,” Jimmie 
explained, ‘‘so he can’t blame you or me if 
we seemed inhospitable.” 

“Mr. Jimmie has told you, of course,” 
the commodore said, “that everything 
about that boat has been arranged all right 
and everybody’s satisfied. No doubt we 
can do the same thing about this one lying 
seventy miles away on the bottom of the 
ocean. I was just one second too late with 
my bid of five hundred pounds. Hard on 
| the owner, that. Yachts are never insured 
| in these waters; it<osts too much. A total 
| loss for him.” 

He looked from the silent interested 
Jimmie to the girl. “I’m willing to gam- 
ble,” he went on, “if you two ——” 

Jimmie’s disclaimer was prompt. “TI 
have nothing to do with it,”’ he said. ‘‘ Miss 
Fair wanted it. She bought it.” He folded 
his arms and moved back a step to indicate 
how completely out of it he stood. He was 
intensely curious to see what Miss Fair 
would do. 

“My bid of five hundred stands, Miss 
Fair,”’ the suave commodore offered, ‘and 





I should send another five hundred pounds 


to the owner.” 


ee owner?’’ Rosamond repeated. 
Ll W ? ” 

“To be fair,” the commodore said 
pores “I meant to pay five hundred to 

im, and he ought to have it.” 

The girl reflected on this, twisting her 


| head a little sidewise and studying the 


ground. “Yes,” she said at length, “I 
could do that.” 

“You? But you don’t want that wreck, 
Miss Fair, If it’s there at all—well, do you 
know what wrecking operations cost? 
What means have you of lifting a boat of 
that size? You would have to get a wreck- 
ing crew from Havana or New York.” 

‘And how would you lift it, commo- 

dore?” 

“IT have my own means.” 

“Well” osamond glanced with confi- 
| dent appeal—‘‘I could pay you, couldn't I, 
| for the use of your means?’ 

Jimmie turned away, coughing to hide 
his laugh. Sladen made a slight bow and 
smiied. 

“TI should raise the wreck myself for my 

| own use,” he explained patiently, “but I 
am not in the wrecking business. Take a 
thousand pounds for what cost you fifty, 
Miss Fair, and send half to the owner, if you 
choose,” 

The girl looked from his face to Jimmie, 
who stared stolidly at the customhouse and 
made no sign. She shook her head. ‘‘ No,” 

| she said softly, “I will not sell, commo- 
dore.”’ 

His pupils contracted as he lowered his 
| eyelids and gazed through narrowed slits 
| into the sympathetic face upturned to his. 
| “fam sorry if you wanted it very much, 
| but, you see, I want it too,” she said. 

“You can’t mean it,” he answered. ‘I 
| need it, need it badly. I would pay you 
| even more for your bargain."” Rosamond 
| and he measured glances. ‘Two thou- 

sand,” he said. 

“Tl am sorry.” She shook her head. 

“You cannot mean it.” 

“But I do.” 

His little bow acknowledged defeat. “I 
wish you success,” he answered. Frowning, 

| he looked deep into her eyes. “I hope you 
find the yacht.” His sudden smile relieved 
the menace of his manner. He lifted his hat 

| ina gallant gesture, nodded pleasantly to 
| Jimmie and walked away. 

| The girl wheeled. “Was I right?” she 
asked eagerly. ‘‘Tell me, please, should I 

| have sold it to him? Oh’—she ran on 
breathlessly —‘‘I couldn't bear to let it go. 
And yet, his manner is splendid, isn’t it? 
You see, if I sold it I couldn’t change my 
mind, could I? But now I can, if you say so, 
Mr. Duane.” Sheeyed Jimmie and burst cut 
with excited candor: “I've never had a real 
adventure until yesterday, and now they 


just rush on me. Every time I see you, 


amazing things happen.” 

Jimmie thrilled to such a tribute, as, of 
course, he must. Her wide wondering eyes 
reflected a whole sky of blue and her slightly 
bent figure yielded homage to this maker of 
marvels. He tried to speak in an ordinary 
way as he told her that adventures were 
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only beginning. He listened with a racing 
pulse to the quick catch in her breath. 

“If you’ve really decided to refuse a 
profit of thousands of dollars it’s up to you 
to protect your yo pong he said. “Let's 
sit down and talk it over.” He led the way 
to a seat in the square, overlooking the 
water. 

“‘Yes,”’ she said, “protect my property? 
What from? How?” 

* Do you see our yacht—the Rosamond?”’ 

“Our yacht,” she repeated rapturously, 
glancing across; “the Rosamond.” She 
aughed gleefully. 

“Well, some signal was passed from a 
vessel crossing the bar and relayed from our 

acht to the commodore on the wharf here. 
t meant, I am sure, that the yacht is in 
lace and not much injured. He ran and 
id, just an instant too late.” 

“That’s very bad luck for him.” 

“‘Business,”’ Jimmie said sententiously. 
“ And now what did the grand seigneur say 
to you when he left us?’ 

“Something very nice. Let me see. Oh, 
yes, he ho I would find the boat there.” 

“Exactly.” Jimmie bent forward and 
spoke very low. “‘But he knew it was 
there.” 

Rosamond, slightly startled by his sig- 
nificant manner, looked perplexed. ‘‘ Well?”’ 

“What if he makes sure that she is not 
there? A stick of dynamite, a depth bomb, 
any old explosive—all you have to do is to 
drop it over and sail away.” 

“Jimmie!’"” What she called him sub- 
consciously leaped from her lips and she 
did not know it; but he did. 

“He’s done worse things, Rosamond,” 
he answered. He knew, and so did she, 
now; but neither commented on this jump 
into intimacy. ‘ Did you see his eyes when 
he said he hoped you'd find it? Did you 
catch a hidden note in that smooth lying 
voice? It’s up to you to sell to him.” 

““Never—never.”’ 

“Well then, you’ve got to get away this 
ve a 
“Oh, oh!" Her eyes were shining. 
“Alone. I can't go, for I must follow 
with plant to lift her, and I don’t know how 
long it will take to get the tools together. 
You'll have to stand by until I come.” 

“I could get the Seminole. We've had 
her for a day’s fishing.” 

He stared incredulously. He had not 
supposed sne would go. She meant it, he 
saw that. He was immensely imp 
He became suddenly reflective. 

“There’s no danger, Rosamond,” he 
said at length. He worked the name in 
again, and this time she looked up with an 
expression that said it was all right. It was 
then that he thought of Roderica. 

“You are splendid,” honest Jimmie 
blurted out. “I’m going to write about 
you to the girl I’m engaged to up north.” 

“She'll never need the movies for thrills, 
Mr. Duane.” 

“Drop that, Rosamond. She'll call you 
Rosamond too.”” Would she? He doubted, 
but allowed himself the benefit of the doubt. 

“We better find out first,’’ she said a 
little dryly. ‘“‘ No danger, you said?” 

“T mean that he wouldn’t drop a bomb 
while you were watching, would he? And 
he couldn’t attack you or do anything, 
could he? If he’s up to any tricks he’l! not 
play em when he sees you on guard.” He 
glanced up at the sky and all about. “The 
weather is settled. You have about seventy 
miles to go, and you might be there two or 
three days. Do you really mean it? Will 
your aunt go?” 

“She'd jump at it.” 

“Good! Remember, there’s plenty of 
money coming from salvage. Shall I ad- 
vance you some?” 

“Auntie’ll do that, Mr. 
Duane.” 

“Look here, Rosamond, we’re friends; 
and partners in one boat —-—”’ 

“In two boats,”’ she promptly corrected. 

“Right, if you like. Now partners— 
well, it’s always first names.” 

ts ee and ask her if it always is,” she 


thank you, 


He had no moment to waste in this word 
sparring. “My job calls,” he said. “Can 
you take on yours?” 

She jum to her feet. “When you 
aoe er she pledged, “you'll find me on 

a ” 


“Have you thought?” he asked, still not 
crediting this young slight girl with such 
decision, such energy, such promptness. 
“You stand to make a fine morning’s 
profit if you sell.” 

‘He may blow her up,” she cried, ex- 
tending a hand, “‘but he’ll never, never buy 
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from me. Good luck.” She turned on her 
heel and was speeding away. 

“Rosamond.” 

She wheeled and he went to her. What 
he had meant to say was, “ Don’t you want 
any hints about stores or fuel or —— 
Pon’t you want ——” What he did say 
was “ Please say Jimmie.” 

She looked up at him with a grave dig- 
nity. ‘Please don’t spoil wonderful ro- 
mantic business by flirting, Mr. Duane.” 

He denied vehemently. ‘Luck has made 
us partners,” he said, ‘and friends too. 
And that means— well—friends.” 

“We are that,” she assented eagerly. 
“Your job calls. So does mine.”” She went 
away abruptly, but she called over her 
shoulder, ‘Good luck, Jimmie.” 

_He watched her round the corner; she 
did not turn. He went, apparently idly 
strolling along the water front, and a ques- 
tion here and there soon brought what he 
sought. A little motorboat had come in 
reporting that she had passed close by 
Gorda Cay and seen the wreck resting on 
an even keel, her deck above sea level at 
low water. ‘That was enough. Jimmie 
rushed to the bank, and thence to a large 
bottler of whisky, who sold him thirty 
=v oak whisky barrels, headed and 

ight. 

He hired men to bung them and lash 
them in a line six feet apart in the shallow 
water. He flew to the courthouse. That 
Rosamond which he had libeled was in the 
custody of the court. Could he file any kind 
of bond and take her out for a day or two? 
A salvage case—that yacht on shore by 
Gorda Cay; it might break up any minute; 
no lives involved, but valuable property. 
Absoluteiy illegal, he was told; and when 
he asked whether he would be stopped if he 
took her out, and whether any fine subse- 
quently imposed would be heavy in a cause 
so good, he was answered only by an enig- 
matic smile. He chose to interpret the 
enigma his way, and ran to a garage. A 
wrecking case; if they had a good man on 
marine engines, such man would receive 
twenty-five dollars a day. The engineer, 
Marty Bunton, was on board a leoaak 
within the hour, and within two hours was 
towing a long string of barrels down the 
harbor. 

Jimmie, rushing to the hardware store 
for a chart and ropes, looked seaward down 
every street. Seeing a motorboat pass in 
the distance he ran like a madman. “Is 
that the Seminole?” he asked a colored 
roustabout on the lumber pier. 

“Yaas, bossman.” 

He shaded his eyes; two _— in the 
cockpit, two women. “ Brava, ond,” 
he murmured exultantly. He held up a 
waving handkerchief, but they did not see 
the signal. 

It was after dark when he boarded his 
yacht, to find his father not there. This 
was a disappointment, for he had hoped for 
his father’s experienced help. 

“Seen the commodore?” he asked the 
steward. 

“He cross bar this afternoon, chief, "bout 
four o'clock.” 

“Mr. Duane with him?” he asked 
sharply. 

“No, saar, he board him launch by 
hisself.’’ 

Jimmie was relieved. He inspected gas- 
oline tanks, water tanks, stores. There was 
plenty of everything, including ice; and 
only fresh bread was short. He glanced at 
the empty davits. He had forgotten a 
small boat. He hailed a passing colored man 
and in three minutes the boat was hoisted 
up and there was an addition of one man te 
the crew. 

He started about eight o’clock, followed 
by a long sinuous wave of barrels, which 
only an incoming tide saved from fouling 
everything near the fairway. 

Across the bar, reaction came; he saw 
himself mad to have sent this girl off with- 
out any white man into lonely seas where 
was only to be met a vindictive unscrupu- 
lous pirate, He had not really believed that 
the commodore would attempt any act of 
melodramatic spite; it had all been a sud- 
den unpremeditated joke, turned into quick 
action by the amazing promptitude of the 
girl; and he had let it go on because it had 
so joyfully intrigued her. And now—this 
suave Castilian had really gone. ; 

Jimmie turned a frowning look at the 
long sinister snake following in his wake, 
holding him back to six knots an hour. He 
would not cast it off; after all, what could 
happen to Rosamond? He thought of 
every possibility, and it was not for some 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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ye u het: 
have, 
another!” 


‘Raw are many ways to eat bran. But 
none of them can surpass Pillsbury's wonder 
muffins, Everyone likes these tempting 


mounds of golden brown goodness. 


You must not confuse Pillsbury’s bran muf- 
fins with the ordinary kind. They are inf 
nitely better-—more delicious. Theyare light, 
flavory, packed with health. Make them ac- 
cording to the ace Pillsbury recipe; it’s 
on the Pillsbur ¢. And be sure you 
use Pillsbury’s Bary or the result will 
disappoint you. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is 100 per cent pure 
Wheat bran—nothing added, nothing taken 
away. These large, coarse, crisp jackets of 
selected wheat come to you just as Nature 
grew them. We sterilize them, then pack 
them air-tight. 


Piilsbury’s Health Bran is Nature’s own 
safe against faulty elimination. Eat it 
regularly. Being natural bran, Pillsbury’s can 
be served in a never ending variety of appetiz- 
ing ways. Twenty suggestions for serving are 
given in our interesting Health Bran book; 
it's free, send today. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury's Best Flour + Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour + Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal + Rye Flour + Graham Flour « Farina 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
time that an obvious contingency jumped 


to a2 min 
Base het,” he softly to the Bae 
gineer on ey Fy He yelled 
. “Wake up, I 
“and cast off the tow.” 


Pull 5 speed, Marty Bunton,” he called 
down a minute later. The Rosamond 
jumped ahead at twelve knots. 

It is only in the summertime, when there 
is little to write about, that sea serpents 
9 {pie but thirty-one passengers on the 

oat reported in writing on arrival 
at Nassau the next morning that they had 


me 


under the stars! We fooled ourselves then; 
are we going to lie now? Are you another 
liar, Bert?” 

“No!” said he. “I ain’t a liar.” 

“Well, then I’m going to kiss you any- 


wa 
Virat isn’t right, ” he said, taking his 
lips from hers. I'ma 
BR not,” she replied. 


But that’s YP ey, <r 
can 
“when ffi called you Barby? 
i Irnght,” ahe Fe You're— 
am It 7, oo 
for it. i ies fot bo 





ng.’ 
“I’m going with 


he asserted. 
Remember 
The whole 
‘re - 
on! What 
I'm a little too old 
house, I have two 
ds and they both lie to me. My father 
has a place, us say, and I 
know all the young set "who later will get 
divorces from one another. Just now our 
bt i hy cl Wicked Ine But 
8 w a wic ne ut 
— real ha Not even to me. 
"t laug 
Bet ain't conte he said in his own 
lingo. “ ae an thing but laughing! I 


a eh 
ou?” she inquired eagerly. “Do 
you o d? If ee do, you' l let me 
go with you. If do, 5. NR gg ‘ll take me 
awa — all thi If you do, 
| you know why a Fo mn you love and don’t 
loving her and don’t dare deny lovin 
her, loves you. You won't lie. Neither wi 
| I. ‘And & part of my coming here is to get 
away. Not love for you, Bert. Just being 
| tired. Just hating everything.” 
| “Hating what?” he asked. 
| She replied in one word—‘‘ Pretense!”’ 





He knew what she meant. She had ex- 
plained it ohce, long before, months before, 
under ihe stars when the embers of the fire 
he had built for her had grown dull. He 

| had h it through the dark of another 


ml fae 
ell, I don’t like a life of lies,” this 
oung creature went on. “I know—I’ve 
earned how to tell mye the truth. I 
guess I've learned LB a ing modern. I 
guess I’ve leaFned by being a flapper. I'm 
no fool. I want big game; something more 
than pretending; something more than the 
society columns; someth ing more than 
playing at oe I’m no fool. I’m 
considered desirable because my dad has a 
deposit box loaded with bonds and has 
hearings about his income tax. I’m desir- 
able because of — family, but my family 
don’t keep u = standards or standing, 
Bert. It’s a fake 
“Well, what do you want?” he asked 
| fiercely. 
| ‘A man who won’t tell or live lies,” she 
| answered—“‘and a hundred children.” 
" You’ re kind of queer for your kind.” 
“You've said it,”’ replied Barbara. “My 
father said it too. We had our row about 
| you. I said I’d telephone you to come and 
he—well, he had been to see Louise La 
Ca And she had Cmage gone out, 
| and that’s modernism, he old liar. 
| So he had gone back to thet club—the Polo. 
| And he came home and snatched the tele- 
a out of my hand. Well, that’s the end, 
ert. I love you, but you've got to take me 
| away now!” 
“What Ree: going to do?” 
“Cry, I thin! 
“Don’t cry,” said Bert. “I wouldn’t like 
poe if you were to cry. Keep your upper 
ip right stiff. Is he sgoming here?’ 
“Oh, he'll be here,” ‘she answered. “He 
| knew where I was oing. I won't cry.’ 
“Huh!” said Laidlaw. “He'll come to 
ou.” 
| “]T won't go with him. I’ve got only two 
men. One is my dad and the other is you— 
and I’m going with you.” 
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seen a horrid monster over two hundred 
feet long writhing and undulating on the 
surface of the starlit sea. 

But Jimmie oa east a look astern. 
“Time fuse, fuse.” The words 
throbed in his rain to the rhythm of the 
wea ne oat hase greed “ty - coptiine 
w use were going ) 

He could be miles and hours away when 
the explosion came; and Rosamond’s boat 
might | be directly overhead. 
Wide open!” Jimmie cried. 
“ Aye, aye!”’ came from below. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


HER TWO MEN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


34 nit oe ¥ how Laidlaw, ‘that’s right— 
kon common sense will fix it 

al right Bigs you—his or mine. Don’t you 

arby.’ 

een got a gun, Bert?” 

“Why? 

“He may bring that kind of business 

ss ad a 


“Better believe it, Bert.” 

Laidlaw smiled. 

“I did tote a gun. But it’s in that 
drawer there. I reckon your dad and me 
aren’t a pair of fools.” 

“You won't let him take me? You're 
going to take me, Bert.” 

His eyes narrowed. 

“ Are you trying to f° with me or are you 
trying to get away from something you 
don't like?” 

There was a metallic sound in his ques- 
tion. 

“T don’t know, Bert,” she said, looking 
at the floor. “‘ Perhaps it’s both. I wouldn't 
lie, to ou, Bet. understand?’ 

ill you leave it to nag 

Barbara raised her 

“Yes,” she said, “Pl leave it to you. 
You won’t let me go. back to all that pre- 
tense and—decaden 

“What is decadence?” he asked. “I just 
don’t know that word.” 

“It’s the Milbornes,” she replied. “I 
am! I knowit! Fake, pretense, rottenness. 
Ask my dad. You tell him that our family 
got more and more daring until finally one 
of us dared to tell herself the whole truth— 
the whole of it.” 

“Go in the bedroom,” 
suddenly. 

“Why?” 

“Hear that buzzer? It’s probably him.” 

“But I don’t want to hide.” 

“You're not hiding. I’ll tell him you're 
here. I just want to talk to him alone.” 


he commanded 


“T want to know him like I know you. I 
want to give him his chance to tell me the— 
the truth.” 

Laidlaw closed the door after her; he 
opened the other as the buzzer sounded the 
second time. 

The man who came in was not so tall as 
the Westerner, but no one would have de- 
nied that F. Grant Milborne had a certain 
distinction. His bearing and the awed of a 

head, rather too large for his body, on 

— shoulders gave him the atmosphere 

power and self-assurance. His clothes 
wert always made and worn skillfully, but 
neither his attire nor the gray silky hair 
brushed back like birds’ wings behind his 
large ears, nor the deep, firm, authoritative 
voice suggestive of personalities who earn 
their way and have it, nor his alert brown 
eyes had ever quite concealed from Laid- 
law the fact that whatever Milborne as- 
sumed as to the folly and weakness of 
others, he was haunted by doubts about 
himself. Power he might have, but it 
lacked one element; some little, troubled, 
anxious, apprehensive flicker in his eyes dis- 
closed the fact that Milborne was eternally 
afraid of himself. 

“Hello, Laidlaw,” he said, throwing his 
hat on the library table. “Well, my boy, 
how are you?” 

He was as patronizing as an older man 
who comes to get a younger out of a scrape. 
The other made no answer unless it was 
made by a dry smile. 

“My daughter here?” asked Milborne, 
apparently expecting the fact to be denied 


or evaded 
replied Laidlaw; 


aa is,” 
yo fiiborne glanced at the closed door. His 
large jaws set. 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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The Quality Leader in the Low-Priced Field 


From the beginning the STAR Car has established a new and higher standard of engineering 
in the low-priced field, being the first to include the following quality features: 


1. Forced Feed Motor Lubrication 2. Silent Chain Front-end Drive 3. Single-plate Dry-dise Clutch 
4. Semi-elliptic Springs, Front and Rear 5. Worm and Gear Type Steering Gear 6. Vacuum Fuel Feed with Tank at Rear 
7. Durant Tubular Backbone 8. Removable Valve and Tappet Guides 9. All Main Units Separately Removable 


Star Motor is Highest Grade in a Low-Priced Car 


STAR leadership is again emphasized in ? 

the new million dollar motor, with its . , ae. a. . > 

honed cylinders, lapped piston pins, alu- pe ae STAR CAR PRICES 
minum alloy pistons, bronze-bushed con- Ey o: f. 0. b. Lansing, Mich. 
necting rods, bronze-backed babbitt-lined ? ; 

camshaft front bearing, 100% machined ; g Touring 

fly-wheel, and all bearing surfaces bur- , : 

nished—these in addition to the motor Roadster 
features mentioned above. 

Closed STAR bodies are in blue paint with P 
white stripe, black enameled sheet metal _. 4-door Sedan . 

and nickeled radiator shells, open bodies Pe ys ‘ p 
black enameled with nickeled radiator ; Commercial Chassis 
shells. Tire size is correct for weight 
of car to yield maximum power and 
economy. 
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Coupe . 





Cut-away view of the new Million Dollar Motor 
of the Star Car, on view at the National Shows. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
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Wave LeneTH 


There are only two knobs, one to 
pecs up stations (with a vernier for 
airline adjustments) and one to con 
trol volume and eliminate unwanted 
programs. A guide card ix supplied 
te show dial settings for the differ 
ent «ations, eoabling you to pick 
them up with a minimum of eflort 








You who have never heard a good radio 
receiver, listen to the Tuska Superdyne. 
Scientists say that radio transmission is 
practically perfect and that quality reception 
depends on installation of proper receiving 
equipment in the home. Tuska Superdyne 
makes the most of the radio waves from the 


transmitter. 
ural tones. 


It produces rich, round, nat- 
Close your eyes and you can 


imagine the speaker or artist right before 


you. 


Tuska Superdyne quality reproduc- 


tion is thoroughly satisfying, even to the 


musically critical. 


Illustrated above is 
Model 305, priced at $115, 
without tubes, batteries or 
loud speaker. Cabinet con- 
taings ample battery space. 
Pane! finished in gold and 
black, with all exposed 
metal parts gold-plated. 
Licensed under Armstrong 
Circuit Patent No. 
1,113,149, 


Instructive Catalog FREE 
Every person who is think- 
ing of owning a radio set 
should read the beautifully 
illustrated, 30-page Tuska 
catalog. It tells you why 
now is the time to buy a 
radio receiver, and gives in- 
teresting facts on tuning. 
Tuska receivers also illus- 
trated and described. 


Write Dept. 21-N, for Tuska catalog No. 5 
THE C, D. TUSKA CO., Hartford, Conn. 


NEW! Saperdyne Junior 
Por ecomomy, buy Tuska 
Seperdyne Junior, Untee tubes, 
one coflesed to approximate 
four-tube results. Priced at 
only $85, without tubes, etc. 
Three-dial control. Stations 
always come ip on same dial 
eetttage sight after night. 
Other Tueka receivers from 
$35 to $350. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
“This is rather serious,” he said sternly; 
“rather serious.” 

“Tt isn’t serious the way ou mean,” 
plied Bert. “Don’t say anything like that.” ag 

“Not fair to » you, eh? Not fair to your 
sense of honor? 

“T ain’t worrying about that,’’ the West- 
erner replied in a drawl. “‘You got too 
much sense to insult me, because you know 
what I’d do. What I’m asking is that you 
don’t insult your own daughter. Gentle- 
men don’t talk thataway.” 

Milborne wiped his face with his hand- 
kerchief; he had the manner of a man who 
attends a stormy meeting of a board of di- 


ors. 

“Oh, I don’t want to quarrel with you, 
Laidlaw. I liked you out on your home 
grounds and you did us a good turn. I 
don’t say that when you were bringing my 
daughter back to the ranch you did any- 
thing I wouldn’t have done at your age. Of 
course, we needn’t discuss it. The incident 
had a deep—and unfortunate—effect upon 
my daughter. Let it go at that. You must 
see yourself that there is something inap- 
propriate in your continued acquaintance 
relationship. If the little—er— adventure 
led to marriage it would be a misfortune.” 

“T reckon so,”’ Laidlaw asserted. “I’m 
not prepared for her—or her for me. That's 
the short of it.” 

Milborne narrowed his eyes, 

2) neyo dal he said. “Now if you want 
a loan or financial help — 

Bert pulled open a drawer and tenderly 
laid a handsome revolver on top of a beau- 
tifully bound copy of Dante. Milborne re- 
garded this with intense interest; then he 
made a motion of his head which was quite 


“As you were saying —" drawled 


| Laidlaw. 


“Ah, yes, as I was saying, my daughter 
is an impulsive girl. She knows that you 
are a gentleman, Laidlaw, and perhaps she 
does not see what a change it would make 
in her life to —— 

. Laidlaw’s dry smile returned to his thin 
ips. 

“T reckon she sees,” he said. “‘That’s 
what she thinks she wants—the change.” 

Milborne seized this remark as an oppor- 
tunity to create the atmosphere of two gods 
deciding in a friendly and confidential way 
the destiny of a helpless human being. 

“Precisely!"’ he exclaimed. “ Before she 
left the house this evening she was quite 
vehement about it. Naturally I have a 
good deal of pride. It is vexing to have 
a madcap girl criticize our manner of life 
and belittle all our endeavors. It is rather 
curious to have great pains taken to arrive 
at sophisticated and distinguished manners 
of life and then suddenly revolt against it. 
That’s it! A passing revolt of an undisci- 
plined girl! You understand?” 

Laidlaw looked up at the beamed ceiling. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t see it that way. 
I see it plainer, maybe, because I’m simple. 
She spoke to me about how kind of feverish 
life had become. She made out a case 
about growing kind of tired doing useless 
things, and she don’t think a lot of some 
things that is winked at.’ 

Milborne py gw angrily. “You 
can’t listen to a girl who is in a tantrum! 
Why, before she left me tonight she was 
violent! She was in open revolt! She 
threatened never to come back! Rushed 
out into the street! I won't have it! Where 
is she? Let me tell her a few things. There 
has to be some authority. If you encourage 
her, Laidlaw, I can make it pretty hot for 
both of you.” 

“No, you can’t,” the younger man said, 
raising his clear blue eyes. “She's free, 
white and twenty-one. All you can do is to 
stop Paying her bills, and she don’t care 
about that noways. if I was you I'd bea 
better father than that; 
use a heap of sense. Mebbe I coul help.” 

Milborne went to the window and 
played with the heavy brocade of the dark 
overcurtains. Once he started rapidly to- 
ward the bedroom door, but Bert strolled 
toward him, and the broker retreated. 

“Well, all right, Laidlaw,” said Mil- 
borne finally. “You decide. What were 
you going to advise me to do?”’ 

The fine wrinkles made by summer glare 
and the beat ‘al dry powdery snow deepened 
around Laidlaw’s eyes. 

“As I see it, she ought to return to her 
father,” he said, after deliberation. “I 
reckon she would do it if I told her. She 

promised to leave it to me.” 

Milborne’s face relaxed; “he rubbed to- 
gether lightly the palms of his hot hands. 


| ree 
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“Good!” said he. “Look here, did 
Westall leave anything to drink here?” 

“T haven’t found anything.” 

“Well, go on, Laidlaw. I agree with you 
and I am relieved. You can see my anxiety. 
A young impulsive girl. Midnight! Here! 
Something of an escapade. Possible scan- 
dal. It’s this generation—run wild!” 

The other shook his head. 

“T hadn’t finished,” he asserted. “I 
reckon I ought to tell you I love your 
daughter. I don’t love her because she is 
rich and society and all that. I reckon I love 
her partly because she hates all that busi- 
ness. There’s no telling anyhow about why 
when it comes to love.” 

“No, of course not. It’s a fancy,” said 
Milborne with the superiority of age and 
place. “‘You will go away and the fancy 


will ps 

“T’m not thinking of that,” Laidlaw re- 
plied. “Let that go. I was thinking of her. 
She’d go with me if I’d let her. She said 
she had only two men. One was you and 
the other me, and she said she would choose 
me. Well, mebbe you are right. Mebbe 
her fancy might be mistaken. But there’s 
just one thing that ought to interest you 
and me 

“Certainly,” the father said with vehe- 
mence. I know what you were going to 
say-—we ought to be interested in the 
practical side.” 

“I wasn’t going to say so,” Laidlaw 
drawled. ‘I ain’t much interested in the 
practical side. I was going to say that the 
one thing we ought to be interested in—is 


“Well, you know what is the better thing 
for her and you'll do .. 

“*Course I will,’ said Laidlaw. 
you I loved her, didn’t I?” 

“Ther. ‘t's settled.” 

“Wei,” said the younger man, “I 
wouldn't cail it settled.” 

Milborne leaned over the table. 

“What else?” 

“es You.” 

“ Me? ” 

“You're the other man,” said Laidlaw. 
“You know already what I'll do for her. 
What will you do for her?” 

“What will I do for her? 
thing!” said the father. 
I'll do anything.” 

He appeared eager to make that agree- 
ment and have it over. 

“There’s got to be a change,” Laidlaw 
said firmly. “I don’t know just how. About 
a lot of this I’m off the range. I couldn’t 
just understand everything. But you've 
got to be a better father. That’s what 
pay me for gettin’ her back. But I reckon 
you'd want to pay that.” He touched the 
revolver again with the tips of his long 
brown wiry fingers. “‘ That would be an hon- 
orable trade,”’ he went on. “I can’t get 
down to details. Mebbe we better ask her 
what kind of a father she wants.” 

“Look here,” exclaimed Milborne in sud- 
den resentment, “I won’t have this kind of 
thing! I don’t allow anyone to dictate to 
me! 

The other grinned. 

“And she don’t either,” he said. “That’s 
what it’s all about. But if you want her 
back I reckon you ought to put up some- 
thing, eh?” His voice softened. reckon 
you'd want to.” 

“For instance?” 

“Well, there’s somebody named Louise 
La Grange.” 

““My daughter ——” 

“Yes, she knows. I reckon a lot know.” 

“I’m a widower. There’s the need for 
affection. Not the coarse type, Laidlaw.” 

“Mebbe you’d better get that refined 
brand from your daughter from now on.” 

“You mean I’ve got to give up my— 
friendship with my—with Louise? You are 
presuming a great deal!” 

“TI reckon you'll do it,” said the younger 
man. “If I was Barby’s father I’d do it 
quick if she wanted me to. If it hurt her 
pride and made everything appear like it 
wasn’t quite clean, I'd do it. aor}: you 
will, Ain’t that the first thing to do?” 

Milborne looked up at Laidlaw, but 
Laidlaw was examining the portraits of 
young women on the mantel. He was 
touching the silver frames with the tips of 
his fingers. The broker scowled, looked at 
the closed door of the chamber where he 
knew his daughter was waiting, and then 
suddenly he smiled and spoke as if in haste. 

“All right, Laidlaw,” he said. “I see it 
differently. If that’s one cant of the price 
I must pay to get my daughter out of this 
scrape, we will make a deal on it. You’ll 

(Continued on Page 72) 


“T told 


” 


Why, any- 
“You know that. 
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127-inch Wheelbase 
Four Passengers 


THE NEW ADVANCED SIX 


VICTORIA 


This smartly-fashioned low-swung new Victoria 
is another perfect example of Nash artistry in 
creative design and Nash mastery of enclosed 
car craftsmanship. 


It admirably enhances the wide choice of selec- 
tion now found in the Nash group of Advanced 
Six and Special Six models. 


First among its features are the finely-fashioned 
body; superb appointments; Nash-design four- 
wheel brakes; full balloon tires; five Budd disc 


wheels; and the special force-feed oiling system. 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
have to take my promise—on honor—my 
w _ 
“Why wouldn't I?” asked the other. 
“We are her two men, aren't we? Gentle- 
men, I reckon. Neither of us is going to 
lie.” 

“What else?” the broker inquired, glane- 
ing at his watch. 

“We'll ask her,” said Laidlaw. He 
opened the door of the chamber. “Come 
on in, Barby,” he said in a voice for the 
first time quivering. “I’ve done my best. 
Your two men had a talk, Barby girl.” 

She came in with swift, impatient steps, 
looking first doubtfully at her lover and 
then with a hardening of lines about mouth 
and eyes at her father. 

“Mebbe it's better for you to go home 
just now,” Laidlaw said. “We've been 
talking about you and what you want. 
Well, we've both got ready to do what is 
best for you. You know you promised me 
you'd take my decision.” 

I was a fool!” she blazed forth, sensing 
something of the understanding between 
the two men. “It isn’t your life you two 
are making. it’s mine, and I ought to make 
my own life!” 

“Yeh,” drawled Laidlaw. “ But if you’re 
figurin’ on me in anyways, I’ve also got the 
same right.” She sprang toward him and 
seized one of his long hands between her 
own trembling fingers. ‘For God's sake, 
don't desert me, Bert!" 

He patted the back of one of her hands, 
but his lips were comp into a thin 
hard line. For the first time struggle within 
showed on his face, 

“What's the matter with your life? 
What's the changes you want your dad to 
make?" he asked. “Speak up, Barby. He’s 
coing to fix everything right for you.” 

“Fix everything —right —for—me!” 

Her yoice fell back into her throat, it 
dropped into a desperate whisper. It rang 
with resentments repressed for years. 

“Yes,” repeated Laidlaw. 

“Why, he can’t fix everything right for 
me!" said Barbara. “It’s too late. 1 never 
knew anything about my life until I got 
a look at other people’s. Why, Bert, from 
the time I was four until | was ten or 
eleven I saw lots more of the postman than 
I ever saw of my father—or mother, either! 
I was put off in the west wing with gov- 
ernesses, E veruey was too busy with the 
atock exchange and bridge and clubs and 
going out to dinners-——and whisky-and- 
sodas.” 

“Now look here, Barbara,’ protested 
Milborne, “ this is pure waste.” 

She closed her eyes. The white lids con- 
trasted with the flush of passion and excite- 
ment en her cheeks. She seemed to be 
standing on tiptoe, trying to reach an ex- 
preasiveness which was just beyond her 
reach, 


would have sunk the ship had not this part 
of the test been called off by the Navy. The 
veasel was then thoroughly inspected and 
the damage resulting nom | 

At last came our chance to attack the 
cruiser with the six-hundred-pound bombs, 
and again Captain Lawson led his squadron 
to the ship. At that time the board of in- 
apection was so siew that they kept us 
flying around way out at sea about an hour 
before Captain Lawson had to signal that 
unless he was allowed to attack within fif- 
teen minutes he would have to return to 
shore on account of lack of gas. At last 
eame the order to go ahead. Captain Law- 
son depioyed his bombers into single col- 
umn and immediately went for the target. 
The bombs fell su fast that the attack could 
not be stopped before mortal damage had 
been done to the ship. The control vessel 
made the signal to cease bombing as the 
good ship was toppling over, so quick was 
tne effect of the bombs. 

Many amusing things occurred. At the 
first direct hit of a bomb on the Frankfurt’s 
deck, fragments of steel were thrown over 
the water for more than a mile. The crews 
of the observing battleships had crowded to 
the rails to watch, but as these pieces of 
steel came nearer and nearer to them they 
rushed to the other side of the vessel for 

rotection. It made one think what might 
appen in case a real attack was made 
against naval vessels in war, whether the 
crews could be held to their posts in view of 
almost certain destruction. As Captain 
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“And then when you and mother were 
fixing up a divorce, you sent me off to 
school—bearding school—and girls asked 
me why I never had any letters from home 
except from the wife of our old butler! Fix 
everything! How can you fix everything? 
You made a dummy hter out of me 
since then, a thing with clothes on to put 
in your show window. And all you wanted 
was to have me avoid scandal. When your 
nasty old banker friend kissed me in the 
library you wouldn’t kill him. You said— 
remember you'd been drinking until you 
were harmlessly silly? —you said, ‘ His insti- 
tution is carrying too many of my loans.’”’ 

She gasped. 

“Fix everything! Rubbish! You're not 
going to change any, dad. We’re going on 
spending money and putting up a high hat 
and pretending, pretending, pretending; 
and dressing for dinner, with maids and 
valets answering push buttons, and if I ask 
you to stay in for an — me you'll 
say, ‘No, I’ve got to see Beaman at the 
club,’ or, ‘I'll have to meet my lawyer.’ 
And I'll know where you are going all the 
time.” 

“You've been showered with everything 
in the world I could give you!" roared Mil- 
borne. 

“I’m covered with slime!’’ Her voice 
broke. She threw herself into a chair and 
buried her golden head in the curves of her 
arms. Maps A sg going to help me, 
Bert?” she sobbed. 

“Gosh! Haven't I tried?’’ he answered. 
“T’ve given up everything!” For the first 
time the man from the solitudes and the 
o air ap’ to be baffled and beaten. 

e bowed his head. “I did just as I saw 
it,”” he went on. “I supposed your father 
and I could settle it. And I did, Barby. I 
made a trade. I got to stick to it, girl. I 
gave my word.” 

“Word!” she exclaimed, leaping to her 
feet. ‘ You took his word? About what?” 

“He promised me something.” 

Milborne saw his chance; he seized it. 
He stretched out his hand. 

He said, ““One word—as gentlemen.” 
Their hands met. 

“He promised you something?” ex- 
claimed Barbara. “Did he? Don’t you be- 
lieve him, Bert! He’s forgotten long ago 
that the word of a Milborne means any- 
thing.” 

“Don’t talk thataway,”’ cautioned Laid- 
law. “That isn’t right, Barby. Your father 
has done a big thing. Mebbe some wouldn't 
think it. I would. He says there won't be 
any more ; 


“Yeh. 

“And you believe *hat?”’ 

Laidlaw clenched his brown wiry hands. 
He repeated his affirmative. 

“Sure, Barby—-word of a gentleman.” 
The girl threw back her head like one in 


Louise La Grange,” she finished. 
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agony. ‘‘Can’t you see, girl?’’ the younger 
man argued. ‘He did it for you. One of us 
has got to take keer of you, and he’s the 
most fittin’.” 

“Is he? How do you know? Is he?” 

Barbara walked to the window. The 
light from the lamp on the table marked 
out the white flash of her bare lean back, 
where the fashionable low-cut gown ex- 
posed her youth to the world as if that 
white rippling flesh was the one thing Bar- 
bara could depend on most. She pulled the 
window higher. 

From a hotel across the street came the 
whining, wistful melody of some dance or- 
chestra weaving its voodoo spells in jazz 
time. She laughed and Laidlaw shivered as 
if a cold wind had struck into his bones. 

“Come slong, Barbara, old girl,”’ said 
Milborne thickly. 

She turned back into the room. She said 
to Laidlaw, “The stars are as they were, 
Bert, when you and I saw them that night. 
What do you suppose it’s like out there— 
on the desert?’’ And then suddenly she 
accused him; she said, “ You yielded to my 
father because you were afraid. Probably 
you knew him the way I do. Probably you 
knew how a man like my father works. 
Probably you knew he gathered his forces 
before he came here. He didn’t appeal to 
pow sense of right, Bert. He told you he 

ad brought his detectives and wou!d run 
you out of the city.” 

“No, he didn’t,” said the younger man 
doggedly. “Your father wouldn’t do that 
way with you—nor me.” 

“Yes, he would!” 

“Ts that right?” asked Laidlaw, turning 
toward Milborne. ‘A gentleman—just for 
his daughter's sake—under these circum- 
stances would come alone.” 

“Certainly,” replied Milborne tensely, 
gazing straight at his daughter. “A gentle- 
man—under the circumstances would come 
alone.” 

The girl sprang forward to the door of 
the apartment. She threw it open. They 
could all see the empty hallway. They 
listened. There were no retreating steps on 
the marble tiles; no sounds echoed on those 
polished marble walls. 

From Barbara’s throat came a gasp of 
agony. She had played her last card. She 
had lost. 


“You see, Barby,” said Laidlaw, “you 
did him wrong. Now you better go, Barby.” 

She was silent. She returned from the 
closed door and picked up her cloak wearily. 
And then while the two men were looking 
into each other’s eyes she saw the revolver 
still resting on the great leather-bound vol- 
ume of Dante’s Inferno. She threw back 
her head and gave forth a rippling stream 
of cold laughter. 

“My two men,” she said. “Do you 
realize how amusing you are? Just an argu- 
ment over me-and your hair, and your 
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Lawson’s bombs fell tremendous columns 
of water shot up. Some fell in tons on the 
deck of the ship, sweeping it clear. It was 
the first time we had used our six-hundred- 
pound bombs at sea, and they worked 
splendidly. From the time the cruiser 

rankfurt received her mortal blow she 
sank rapidly toward the port side, then slid 
down bow on. She was soon out of sight, 
and again it was proved that our air bombs 
pose F destroy a cruiser as no other weapons 
could, 

While the bombing was proceeding dur- 
ing the day, before the final attack, when 
only a few | ro of small size were allowed 
to fired—and the bombing stop in- 
stantly when it looked as if any damage 
had resulted—the naval contingents began 
to feel that this vessel might resist the air 
attack, and arrangements were all made to 
sink it by cannon fire from one of the battle- 
ships so as to demonstrate how quickiy 
cannon would be able to put a vessel of this 
kind under water. As was to be shown 
later, cannon fire had very little effect com- 
pve to atrial bombs against these floating 

ulks lying in the water without steam in 
their boilers and without ammunition in 
their m ines. The cannon were able to 
make holes above the water line mostly, 
whereas the bombs blew in their bottoms. 

At last the time came for the bombing of 
the Ostfriesland. This was our real test. If 
we could not sink this great ship the efforts 
against the smatler vessels would be mini- 
mized and the development of air power 


against shipping might be arrested, at least 
for the time being. No foreign air service 
had been able to obtain battleships as 
targets, as such action had always been 
strenuously opposed by their navies. Ours 
was the first to get them through an act of 
our Congress. About the fifteenth of Jul 

we began the test, firing bombs of mat 
caliber against the Ostfriesland. This bent 


“up the equipment on her decks and caused 


some other damage—enough to put her 
out of business but not to sink her. We 
knew full well that the very large bombs, 
eleven-hundred-pounders and two-thou- 
sand-pounders, would be necessary to sink 
her, and that the little bombs, from our 
standpoint, were very largely a waste of 
time. We had to kill, lay out and bury this 
great ship in order that our people could 
appreciate what tremendous power the air 
held over battleships. 

At last we were allowed to take out our 
eleven-hundred-pound bombs on the twen- 
tieth of July. We, however, were ordered 
to drop only one of these at a time, instead 
of two at a time. An impact of two of 
these in any place near the ship would 
phen have sunk her. It was desired, 

owever, to observe the effect without 


sinking the ship. This attack was made rd 
a flight commanded hy Lieetenest Bissell, 


and was a perfect exhibition of airmanship. 
Earlier in the day we at Langley Field, a 
hundred miles away, had heard nothin 
from the fleet, and as the hours went on an 
it became time for our attack, and as our 
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drawn tense faces! Just as they say in the 
novels! Look at yourselves!” 

They both turned toward the Spanish 
mirror. Almost at once the shot beat the 
air of the room. Down came shattered 
_— The apartment was filled with sti- 

ing aromatic smoke. It waved and swung, 
and the breeze carrying the strains of music 
from across the street blew it away toward 
the open bedroom door. 

Its going revealed two men, still stand- 
ing. hey had whirled about and were 
staring with frightened smarting eyes at a 
girl with the revolver slowly drooping in 
impness of her bare arm and quivering 
fingers. 

“‘T guess I broke Westall’s best mirror,” 
said she. “I aimed at it.” A curious smile 
was on her face. She said, “ Now, listen! 
See what dad’s word of honor is worth!” 

A police whistle sounded somewhere in 
the corridors outside. There were running 
feet, pounding at the door! 

“Don’t you dare move!” she said to her 
father. “Here come your private sleuths— 
maybe the same you put on me once. They 
think our ranchman has shot you, dad.” 

There came more pounding, but it ceased 
at once. No time to wait for formalities. 
Heavy shoulders against the resistance of 
the lock. A ripping of wood fiber, rising into 
a shriek followed by a heavy crash. The 
door gave way. 

“I knew they were there—somewhere,”’ 
said Barbara, breathing hard. 

Two men, one heavy of frame and face, 
the other younger and more active, leaped 
toward them. 

“Call off your dogs, daddy,” said Bar- 
bara lightly. “I know you!” 

Laidlaw, who stood behind her, reached 
down gently and took from her pte | 
oy the weapon she had used. As he di 
so he patted her shoulder and whispered a 
word in her ear. Milborne looked at them. 

“Well,” said he, “what of it?” 

“What of it?” repeated the younger 
man. ‘‘ Why, that’s all of it! You kin go!” 

The two private detectives moved for- 
ward. 

“We got a couple of regular patrolmen 
downstairs, sir,”” said one of them to Mil- 
borne. “If you want us to rough this 
feller ——” 

“T wouldn’t rough him,” the broker cau- 
tioned. ‘He is a dead shot.” 

“You kin go!” repeated Laidlaw in his 
drawl. “You kin go—now!” 

Milborne put on his hat. He started to 
speak, but thought better of it. He was at 
least a practical man. 

The door closed. After a moment Bar- 
bara came to Laidlaw and took up his left 
hand and pressed it to her cheek. 

“T guess you'll have a lot of trouble with 
me, Bert,”’ said she. “ But I’m always going 
to pay you for it; there aren’t any two men 
with me.” 


crews were waiting beside the loaded air- 
planes for the order to go, still no word 
came. 

Captain Streett, my observer, and I pro- 
ceeded out over the ocean to see what the 
trouble was, and to our astonishment we 
saw the whole Atlantic Fleet making for 
the Chesapeake Bay. At first we could not 
understand why this was, but later we 
found out that since there had been about 
a twenty-knot wind blowing, they deter- 
mined an airplane could not act. We then 
signaled that we wished to begin at once, 
whereupon the fleet returned to the targets. 
Aircraft can act in high winds and under 
weather conditions where seacraft have 
great difficulty in doing anything. A twenty 
or thirty mile wind is a great difficulty on 
water, whereas it amounts to very little in 
the air. A wind double that strength can 
be flown in, whereas with shipping, stren- 
uous measures have to be taken for its 
safety. 

Arrived at the target Lieutenant Bissell’s 
flight of five planes deployed into column 
and fired five bombs in extremely rapid suc- 
cession; in fact, it looked as if two or three 
bombs were in the air at the same time. 
Two of these bombs hit alongside and three 
hit on the deck or on the sides, causing 
terrific detonations and serious damage. 
Fragments of the battleship were blown out 
to great distances. Spouts of water hun- 
dreds of feet high shot into the air. We 
felt the jolts and noise of the explosives in 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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‘GARLAND 


HEAT SPREADING 


The Garland Heat-Spreading Burner is 
the greatest contribution to cooking 
economy that has ever been offered the 
housekeepers of America. 


By using this Burner every housewife 
who cooks with gas can now cut her 
gas bills fully 10 per cent. She will also 
get quicker cooking service and better 
results. 


Government laboratory tests have 
proved time and time again that the 
nearer you can bring the bottom of the 
cooking utensil to the burner, with 
perfect combustion, the faster and better 
you cook and the more gas you save. 


This is exactly what the Garland 
Patented Heat-Spreading Gas Burner 


oe ~ 


does. It brings your pan or kettle within 
¥% of an inch of the burner, with perfect 
combustion, saving fully 10 per cent in 
fuel. In the ordinary range the utensil 
is from 1% to 1% inches above the 
burner. 


Go to your local dealer and see for your- 
self the Garland Patented Heat-Spread- 
ing Burner and ask him to explain to 
you not only this advantage but the 
other features which make Garland the 
choice of more than 4,000,000 homes. 


If you do not know the name of the 
nearest Garland dealer or if you have 
any heating or cooking problems, write 
direct to the Garland Institute of Culi- 
nary Art, Detroit, Michigan. 
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STOVES 


Three Gas Saving Devices 
of the Garland Ranges 


Inadditionto the patented Heat-Spreading Burner, 
ask your dealer to show you the Garland Oven, 
which so perfectly distributes its heat that every 
section and every spot is made uniformly hot 


Ask him, also, to show you the Garland Oven 
Heat Regulator, which makes baking not only 
scientifically correct but 100 per cent easier 


The Garland Patented Heat-Spreading 
Burner is found only on Garland Ranges 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


GARLAND COOKING AND HEATING-GAS-COAL- ELECTRICITY 
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547,306 MILES ~ 27. 


An Economy Run Equal to 


VERLAND recently did a very big thing in a very big 
way. Ina great National Economy-Endurance Run, 
which we believe was the biggest demonstration of its 
kind ever attempted, several hundred Overlands ran up 
impressive records of economy, reliability and endurance. 


The actual figures of the results tell a great story. With 
engines running uninterruptedly for a total of 25,547 
hours, the enormous distance of 547,306 miles was 
covered in a little less than one week—and an average 
established of 27.28 miles to the gallon of gasoline! 


Think of it—547,306 miles! That is the equivalent to a 
trip all the way to the moon and back again—and a couple 
of trips around the world to spare! Keeping to earth, the 
mileage covered equals 22 complete trips around the 
world at the Equator. 


Every Overland used in the demonstration was a stock 
car. There were all models. Each car had its ignition 
switch, speedometer and gasoline tank sealed and pad- 
locked by a committee of judges—and local newspapers 
kept tabs on the cars from start to finish. During the 
week of the run, these cars were constantly on the go 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
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; World’s lowest priced cars 
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—performing in all kinds of weather under all kinds of 
geographical conditions. In traffic. On country pikes. 
On sandy desert trails. On sky-climbing mountain roads. 
In sunshine. In the face of storms. And in the hands 
of all kinds of drivers—each car changing drivers every 
five or six hours. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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w ‘ith ALL Steel Bodies 


8 MILES PER GALLON/ 


to the Moon and Return 


It was a test of tests. And the results lived squarely up to 
the good opinions people have of Overland—demonstrat- 
ing again the big power, the sturdiness and the bulldog 
durability built into all Overland cars. 


Each car averaged 111)4 hours of constant engine running 
— simply proving that Overland can keep up a pace as well 
as seta pace. What the Overlands in this test did, all Over- 
lands can do—any Overland can do. For economy, reli- 
ability and endurance, as well as good looks and comfort, 
you can’t beat an Overland at any like sum of money. 


The new Overland models have all-steel bodies by Budd 
—and everybody knows that steel means greater strength, 
greater safety and longer life. Buy an Overland and it will 
pay you back every penny in satisfaction and service. Low 
prices—and EASY TERMS. 
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to shift gears 


HEN your gears are hard to shift—it’s 
a trouble warning. There’s something 
wrong in your transmission. 
It’s a fact not generally appreciated, that 
most damage to transmission and differential 
gears occurs in winter. 
What usually happens is easy to understand. 
Instead of flowing readily and covering the 
gears, the lubricant becomes stiffened by cold; 
gears cut channels through the congealed 
mass, and as a result the gears run dry. 
Damage follows. 
Such damage is unnecessary. The correct 
lubricant will prevent it. 


Sunoco Transmission Lubricant is correct for 


transmission and differential. It is made in 
two types, winter and summer; the winter 
type flows, even at temperatures well below 
zero. It does not congeal; and its tough film 
withstands the pressure between gear teeth. 
You’ll feel the difference right away, with 
Sunoco Transmission Lubricant, when you 
shift your gears on a cold day. 


Just as Sunoco Transmission Lubricant is 
specially designed for its job, so are Sunoco 
Pressure Lubricant and Sunoco Cup Grease 
designed for theirs; in your pressure gun, or 
grease cups. They are pure petroleum prod- 
ucts; won’t dry out and clog lubrication 
passages. 


Get acquainted with your Sunoco dealer; a good man to know. Have him clean your chassis thor- 
oughly—transmission, differential, and grease cups; and have a complete Sunoco greasing, from one 
end to the other. If he hasn’t Sunoco Greases in stock, he can get them for you. Tell him that’s 
what you want. While you’re there have your crankcase drained and refilled with Sunoco, the 
wholly distilled motor oil. Then you'll learn the dollars and cents value of proper lubrication. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Limited, Montreal 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 


SUNGEO 


TRANSMISSION 
LUBRICANT 
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the air in our planes three thousand feet 
above where the bombs hit. 

Immediately the navy control vessel 
made frantic signals fur the attack to stop. 
Lieutenant Bissell had turned his flight and 
was ready to finish her, as he had five 
additional bambs left. He had injured the 
ship so severely that if she had been 
equipped with her crew, her ammunition, 
and had had steam in her boilers, she 
probably would have been destroyed. That 
night she listed so badly that two thousand 
tons of water were let in on the other side to 
keep her straight up so that she would not 
roll over. 

Just as Bissell’s attack was ceasing we 
saw a storm driving in from the north. We 
had received no intimation of this from our 
weather service. It was a typical severe 
thunder squall, prevalent at this time of 
the year in that locality. The dirigible 
airships that had been watching the ma- 
neuvers, taking photographs, and ready to 
rescue any planes which might have to 
make a forced landing, proceeded to the 
north at once and escaped. Lieutenant 
Bissell’s flight broke through it toward 
Langley Field. 

In my own plane Captain Streett and I 
had waited until all had started back, then 
we made for the shore. Although we could 
have gone through the storm we decided it 
was better to go around, particularly as I 
had gathered up some other planes and 
ordered them to follow. Two of these were 
large flying boats, and with these it would 
have been dangerous to go into the storm 
because they were quite underpowered and 
unwieldy compared to the land planes. 

As the storm was moving to the south- 
east, and as it was about twenty to thirty 
miles in diameter, we had a long way to go 
to get around it, and a difficult problem in 
navigation presented itself. We had to esti- 
mate the velocity of the wind, take our 
direction by compass and our speed from 
our air speed indicator. Captain Streett 
plotted our course every two minutes, and 
after we had flown for an hour I asked him 
for our location. We were in the edge of the 
storm, the light was a sort of dark yellow, 
and there were flashes of lightning all 
around us. Streett said we were about 
twenty miles offshore and about ten miles 
north of the Currituck Lighthouse in 
North Carolina. Watching my clock I 
counted twelve minutes, which should have 
carried us twenty miles, and looking down 
I saw the beach under us. Instead of being 
ten miles from the Currituck Light, we 
were five miles from it. It was a remarkable 
example of navigation with the instruments 
we had at that time. Since then we have 
devised much better ones. 


Ready for the Attack 


Shortly afterward we crossed Currituck 
Sound and landed in a cotton field to check 
up our bearings and planes. We arrived at 
Langley Field long after dark. The storm 
was still driving. Our heavy bombardment 
squadron was lined 
up on one side of 
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been lost, as no patrol or rescue vessel was 
near, and the sea was very rough from the 
storm in addition. 

Captain Lawson had had to land some 
distance south of Norfolk and had broken 
a wheel. With his usual resourcefulness he 
got an automobile, drove to the nearest 
railroad station and arrived at Norfolk. He 
crossed the James River and reported to 
me about one o’clock in the morning. 

Bright and early next morning Lawson 
was ready to take out his squadron loaded 
with the two-thousand-pound bombs for 
the final chapter in our tests. It was now 
felt that we could destroy the Ostfriesland; 
some thought we should be restrained from 
doing it because it would lead people to 
believe that the Navy should be entirely 
scrapped, as a thousand airplanes could be 
built for the price of one battleship. Others 
thought it should be done because air 

ower had brought an entirely new element 
into warfare on the water, and if the United 
States did not draw the proper lessons from 
it, other nations would, and we should be 
at a great disadvantage. Those of us in the 
air knew that we had already changed the 
methods of war, and wanted to prove it to 
the satisfaction of everybody. 


Four Rapid Hits 


Finally the time came for us to attack 
the Ostiriesland with the two-thousand- 
pound bombs, and Captain Lawson’s flight 
went tosea. The great ship was down a little 
by the stern, drawing about forty feet of 
water; she had sunk considerably after 
Bissell’s attack on the preceding day. Law- 
son circled his target once to take a look at 
her and make sure of his wind and his 
altitude. He then broke his airplanes from 
their V formation into single column and 
attacked it. Seven airplanes followed one 
another. 

Four bombs hit in rapid succession, close 
alongside the Ostfriesland. We could see 
her rise eight or ten feet between the terrific 
blows from under water. On the fourth 
shot Captain Streett, sitting in the back 
seat of my plane, stood up and waving both 
arms shouted, “‘She’s gone!” 

When a death blow has been dealt by a 
bomb to a vessel there is no mistaking it. 
Water can be seen to come up under both 
sides of the ship, she trembles all over, as if 
her nerve center has been shattered, and 
she usually rises in the water, sometimes 
clear, with her bow or stern. In a minute 
the Ostfriesland was on her side; in two 
minutes she was sliding down by the stern 
and turning over at the same time; in 
three minutes she was bottom side up, look- 
ing like a gigantic whale, the water oozing 
out of her seams as she prepared to go 
down to the bottom, then gradually she 
went down stern first. In a minute more 
only the tip of her beak showed above the 
water. It looked as if her stern had 
touched the bottom of the sea as she stood 
there straight up in a hundred fathoms of 
water to bid a last farewell to all her sister 
battleships around her. 
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We had been anxious to sink the sub- | 
marine and the destroyer, but I had felt 
badly to see as beautiful a ship as the | 
Frankfurt go down. She rode the water 
like a swan. The Ostfriesland, however, | 
impressed me like a grim old bulldog, with | 
the vicious scars of the Battle of Jutland 
still on her. We wanted to destroy her 
from the air, but when it was actually ac- 
complished it was a very serious and awe- 
some sight. Some of the spectators on the 
observing vessels wept, so overwrought 
were their feelings. watched her sink 


from a few feet above her, then I flew my | 


plane above the transport Henderson, 


where the people who had observed the | 


tests were waving and cheering on the 
decks and in the rigging. 

Contrary to the popular opinion that 
great vortices in the water are formed as a 
ship sinks, there were none in this case. 


She slid to her last resting place with very | 


little commotion. Thus ended the first 
great air-and-battleship tests that the world 
has ever seen. It conclusively proved the 
ability of aircraft to destroy ships of all 
classes on the surface of the water. 

Later that same summer we were given 
another battleship to practice on. It was 
the Alabama. She was towed into about 
thirty-five feet of water near Tangier 
Sound in the Chesapeake Bay. Again 
Captain Lawson's invincible squadron at- 
tacked the battleship. This time we went 
in to sink her as quickly as possible, and 
being in shallow water the effect of our 
bombs was greater. The first two-thou- 
sand-pound bomb did its work; she sank 
to the bottom in thirty seconds. Six other 
bombers coming behind Lawson struck her 
with their projectiles, and within four 
minutes she was a tangled mass of wreckage 
unrecognizable as the fine ship which had 


been there before. We tried out various | 
weapons against her before she was sunk. | 


Phosphorous bombs gave a magnificent 
spectacular display, the lapping flames 
completely enveloping the ae. We put 
thermite, the greatest producer of heat 
known, on her decks and covered her with 
smoke clouds dropped from the airplanes. 
We attacked her at night and made direct, 
hits with our bombs in the darkness. 


Effects of the Tear Gas 


Again amusing things happened. One 
was in connection with our gas attack. 
Small bombs of tear gas of only one-half 
strength and weighing twenty-five pounds 
were dropped on her. They immediately 
pervaded the whole ship and the officers 
that went on board to note the effect im- 
mediately had to put on their gas masks. 
Some of these officers who went below be- 
came lost, as they had neglected to take 
flash lanterns with them, and in the ob- 
scurity of the hold, as it was not lighted by 
electricity, and encumbered by their gas 
masks, they were unable to find their way 
around. Eventually they were gotten out 
after a good scare, as they were afraid that 
the bombing would begin again while they 

were down there. 
The tear gas 





the airdrome and 
loaded with two- 
thousand-pound 
bombs, ready for 
the attack the next 
day. The landing 
lights on the air- 
drome did not work 
very well, and it 
was a difficult 
thing to keep our 
own airplane away 
from the big bomb- 
ers loaded with the 
huge missiles, as 
we had to land 
right over them. 
Had we struck one 
of these and deto- 
nated one bomb, 
probably the whole 
of Langley Field 
would have been 
destroyed. 

On checking up 
about ten o’clock I 
found all machines 
present or ac- 
counted for. In 
the long detour 
that we had made 
no one had been 








worked into the 
clothing of many 
of the officers so 
that after they 
went ashore, hours 
later, where they 
were staying in 
farmhouses, the 
gas exuding from 
their clothing 
caused the girls 
waiting on the ta- 
bles at dinner to 
begin to cry. 

he vessels ob- 
serving the tests 
had to change their 
anchorage when 
the wind changed 
so it blew the gas 
away from the hulk 
of the Alabama, to 
them, although 
they were nearly a 
mile away. he 
tear gas also ap- 
pea) to be car- 
ried up and down 
by the tide, as it is 


and rested on the 
water. 








forced to land at 
sea. Had he done 
so he would have 


Lieutenant Macready Climbed This Airplane Nearly Seven Miles 


to Establieh the Altitude Record 


the Alabama in 
many ways were 


heavier than air | 


The tests against 
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| the loose sacque or the 

| them to be belted in an 

~~ between the knee and the ankle.” 
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more interesting than those against the ves- 
sels away out at sea, because so many dif- 
ferent weapons were used inst her. Any 
number of weapons may used against 
seacraft, and these, of course, will be con- 
stantly developed from year to year. Chem- 
ical weapons, such as gases, phosphorus, 
compounds and acids, are enough to put 
any surface ship out of action. 

After looking over the effect of all the 
different weapons used against the Ala- 
bama, one of the officers facetiously re- 
marked that the future individual equip- 
ment of a sailor on a battleship would have 
to consist of a parachute to come down in 
when blown up into the air by our bombs; 
a life preserver to float on the water when 
he came down; he would have to wear 
asbestos-soled shoes, as the decks would all 
be hot; a gas mask to protect him from the 
noxious gases; and a ket flash lamp to 
find his way around the deck and interior 
of the ship when the electric lights went out. 

Just as the tests were finished against the 
Alabama, serious domestic disturbances oc- 
curred in the mining regions of West 
Virginia. This state is extremely moun- 
tainous; it is so up and down hill that our 


EVENING POST 


— reported that the birds and chickens 
ad to have one leg shorter than the other 
to walk around on the side hills, and there 
are practically no landing fields in all this 
area. reconnaissance of the aie 
however, disclosed the fact that we could 
land almost anywhere in the state with 
very little preparation. 

Immediately after receiving the order a 
two-seater squadron under Major Johnson 
flew over the mountains and landed at 
Charleston, the capital of West Virginia. 
The large Martin bombers were used as 
transport airplanes for this squadron, and 
carried the medical staff under Major 
Strong, with their medicines, ammunition 
for the machine guns, tear-gas bombs and 
explosive bombs. The whole movement 
was completed in an incredibly short space 
of time, and neither railroad nor auto- 
mobile transportation was used in the 
initial movement. 

These were the same organizations and 
same airplanes that had sunk the battle- 
ships far out at sea; now they had 
crossed the Alleghanies and landed in 
the midst of the mountains. It was an 
excellent example of the potentialities of 
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air power, that can go wherever there is 
air, no matter whether they may be over 
the water or over the land. Y 

At the end of 1921 the American Air 
Service had conclusively demonstrated 
what could be done by air forces against 
seacraft. During the following year, 1922, 
all the world’s flying records were captured 
by the United States—speed, altitude, long 
distance, and the hours of time that an 
airplane could stay aloft. In 1923 and 
1924 we sank more battleships, flew across 
the American continent from daylight to 
dark, and then our airplanes circled the 
earth, having established an airway clear 
around it. Waasever an airway can be 
established, there aircraft can go. The 
means of bringing their fuel to them, such 
as railroads, automobiles, boats or other 
aircraft, are merely their auxiliary means of 
transportation. 

In spite of these splendid performances 
of individuals, which have led the way for 
the world in the development of this most 
important art and science, and benefit to 
commerce and civilization, we, today, com- 
pared to our resources and ability, are 
falling back constantly. 


THE CIRCUMSPECT SEVENTIES 


like an electric bellows back in 1877 had 
appeared on the beach in a bathing dress 
made of taffeta, she would have been given 
the gate by decent society as being a person 
of low morals, 

Though Decorum insists that the bathing 
arb shall be flannel, and strictly utilitarian 
annel, at that—‘‘a soft gray tint is the 

neatest, as it does not soon fade and grow 
ugly from contact with salt water’’—it is 
willing to make a generous concession to 
the lovers of the colorful and the picturesque. 
“It,” says the book graciously, speaking 
of the flannel bathing dress, “‘may be 
trimmed with bright worsted braid.” 

Thus, no doubt, was added the fra- 

grant feminine charm which, in Hollywood 


| motion-picture circles, isnow vaguely known 


as “sex appil.”” The young men of the sev- 
enties probably ran for miles along the 
beaches when the news was flashed up and 
down the coast that if they hurried they 


| could see a bathing suit trimmed with pur- 


ple worsted braid. 

The book, however, seems to regret its 
moment of weakness in permitting the sug- 
gestive frivolity of bright worsted braid 


| trimming; for it hastens to define the aus- 


tere architecture of the bathing dress. __ 
“The best style,” it declares sternly, ‘‘is 

oke waist, both of 

falling about mid- 


ere then was a garment about as dainty 


| and diaphanous as a thistle-impregnated 


tweed overcoat from those braw sections of 
Scotland where no Scotchman can keep 
warm unless he has three fingers of whisky 
in him and can wrap his overcoat around 


| him three times to keep the glow from 
| wearing off. 


A lady incased in this charming little 
loose sacque or yoke waist was nearly as 
secure from observation as she would have 
been if locked in an interior chamber of 
the Great Pyramid. Yet it wasn’t enough 
to satisfy the circumspect seventies, © It 
showed as much as five inches of leg. Con- 
sequently Decorum plunges determinedly 
onward into a greater expanse of gray 


| flannel, 


The Short Cut to Paralysis 


‘Full trowsers gathered into a band at 


| the ankle, and socks of the color of the 


dress, complete the costume,” this 
safe-and-sane compendium of style and 
manners. 

That was the fascinating and thrilling 


| bathing garb of the seventies—a loose gray 
| flannel sacque dragging around the south- 


ern portion of a pair of full vk Mag rome 
“trowsers.”’ It had all the appealing femi- 
nine lure of a baled Axminster carpet and 
all the naturalness of a sleeping-car berth. 

Any young man who found physically 
attractive features in a young woman so 
; soa must of necessity have been en- 
owed with a most offensively active im- 
agination, and should with some reason 
have been regarded as a highly immoral 


rson. 

The chief reason given for wearing the 
garb and following the customs of the cir- 
cumspect seventies was that of naturalness. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Dress,” Decorum insists frequently, 
“must be consistent with the graces and 
with Nature.”” The natural hue of health 
is heavily harped on. The practice—the 
foul and evil practice—of using paints on 
the face is passionately condemned. 

“If for no other reason than that poison 
lurks beneath every layer, inducing para- 
lytic affections and premature death,”’ says 
this instructive volume, “they should be 
discarded—but they are a disguise which 
deceives no one, even at a distance; there 
is a ghastly deathliness in the appearance 
of the skin after it has been painted which 
is far removed from the natural lure of 
health.” 

If the author of Decorum could walk a 
mile or two on Fifth Avenue or Tremont 
Street or any other of our leading streets at 
the present time, he would probably rush 
screaming to Washington to get an appro- 
priation through Congress to take care of 
the millions of paralytic affections and 
premature deaths that ought to set in at 
any moment. Yet the newspapers have 
chronicled no terrible epidemic of paralysis. 


Culture and Care of Whiskers 


Because of the same leaning toward natu- 
ral beauty, Decorum strongly resents the 
use of the razor to interfere with the pri- 
meval brush that would decorate the male 
face in its uncorrupted state. 

“There is nothing,” it declares in a dig- 
nified manner, “that so adds to native 
manliness as the full beard if carefully and 
neatly kept. Nature certainly knows best; 
and no man need be ashamed of showing 
his manhood in the hair of his face. The 
person who invented razors libeled Nature 
and added a fresh misery to the days of 
man.” 

After making this rather harsh accusa- 
tion, Decorum might be expected to advo- 
cate leaving the whiskers in their natural 
untrained state, uncombed and unwashed, 
on the grounds that Nature knows best, 
and that no fresh miseries should be added 
to the days of man. Yet, oddly enough, the 

ood book admits almost immediately that 
“the full, flowing beard of course requires 
more looking after, in the way of cleanli- 
ness, than any other. It should be thor- 
oughly washed and brushed at least twice 
a day, as dust is sure to accumulate in it, 
and it is very easy to suffer it to become ob- 
jectionable to one’s self as well as to others. 
If it is naturally glossy, it is better to avoid 
the use of oil or pomatum.” 

From this it can readily be seen that the 
eemmens of the circums' seventies 
didn’t always hold water. To be natural, 
you had to wear a beard; and if the beard 
wasn’t naturally glossy, you had to spend 
fifteen or twenty minutes every mornin 
going over it with a soft rag and a can 
urniture polish. Yet when dust and food 
and what not Na aap on it and soaked 
into it in a perfectly natural manner, you 
had to take such unnatural steps as soaping 
it twice a day and letting the hot water run 
through it and drip on your shoes, and usin 
three or four Turkish towels to dry it o 
thoroughly so that it wouldn’t moisten the 
front of your collar and get your brass 


collar button all green, and then dragging a 
comb through the inevitable tangles until 
you pulled out enough hair to make hair 
nets for all the inhabitants of North Da- 
kota. 

Decorum insists that one must not only 
be natural, however, but beautiful; conse- 
quently, if a gentleman has asked a lady to 
accompany him to the opera or a concert, 
and he ‘‘comes to fulfill his appointment 
with tumbled clothes, shaggy hair and 
beard, soiled linen and an odor of stale 
tobacco, she may well consider such an ap- 
pearance an insult. We are bound to turn 
our personal attractions to the very best 
advantage, and to preserve every agreeable 
quality with which we may have been en- 
dowed.” 

It may possibly have been this wide- 
spread craving to be natural, to display 
personal attractions to the very best ad- 
vantage and to preserve every agreeable 
quality, which led the reckless bathing 
beauties of the 1870’s to appear on the 
beach in comfortable, handsome, fascinat- 
ing gray-flannel sacques and “‘trowsers”’; 
and yet the somewhat obtuse male mind, 
always slightly befuddled when confronted 
with the mysteries of women’s wearing ap- 

arel, cannot help thinking that the young 
adies of the seventies wouldn’t have been 
sacrificing any of their agreeable qualities 
if they had left off their full ‘trowsers’”’ in 
whole or at least in part. 

To put it bluntly, the strictly modern 
young man holds the unalterable opinion 
that any member of the so-called gentler 
sex who could talk about the advisability 
of being natural and then bathe in a loose 
sacque or yoke waist must have been 
troubled with flying foxes in her belfry. 


The Age of the Bustle 


Nowhere in Decorum, which is a book of 
three hundred and fifty-two pages, is there 
any mention of the lingerie and other femi- 
nine taggin worn under the outer gar- 
ments. This is probably due to the fact 
that any mention of such matters was con- 
sidered in the seventies to be the very apex 
of unnaturalness, indecency and indelicacy. 
Ina word, any mention of such matters was 
not genteel. 

A conference with several ladies who were 
well grounded in naturalness around the 
year 1875 has, however, revealed that the 
natural and graceful young thing of that 
natural era invariably incased herself in a 
corset that had almost as many bones as a 
Potomac River shad, and that made the 
entire upper half of her body feel as flexible 
and yielding to an embracing hand and arm 
as an ash can. 

The _ effect was frequently en- 
hanced by a bustle, equivalent in size to a 
five-hundred-pound catch of herring, which 
was attached somewhat precariously to her 
southwestern exposure. 

The lower part of her body was swathed 
in at least two good stout Sapte petti- 
coats that would have made excellent sails 
for shipwrecked mariners, while her even 
more intimate lingerie, known to the mod- 
ern young lady as step-ins, was made of 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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ao the Hupmobile Kight brings to 
motoring a new freedom—a new 
sense of leaving distance behind as swiftly 
and easily as a bird on the wing. 














You know the engine is there; but 
you are not conscious of it. Its 
power is so constant, so fluid, so un- 
obtrusive that you feel borne along 


THE by some invisible means. Your mind 
is free to revel in the delight of 
HUPMOBILE swift, sure flight. You discover that 
you are not tensed and taut, but 
FIGHT relaxed and at ease. 


sur body types, not excelled within $1000 of their prices in beauty, finish and equipment. Five-passenger Sedan, 
$2375; Four-passenger Coupe, $2325; Touring Car and Roadster, $1975. Prices F O. B. Detroit; tax to be added 









If you say to yourself that you already 
know all that motor cars have to offer, 
reserve judgment until you drive this 
ereat car—and then you will agree that 
there zs a fresh delight in motoring. 
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(Centinued from Page 78) 
auch stout and durable material that it—or 
Og- would turn shotgun bullets. 
is sort of undertrapping apparently 
ne the ideas of the seventies as to 
what constituted the natural thing to wear. 
Step-ins and underskirts that rivaled a red 
tin roof in texture appeared to them to live 
up to the specifications of Decorum in re- 
quiring that “dress must be consistent with 
the graces and with Nature.” The bustles, 
of ecurse, added greatly to their grace of 
manner and naturalness of movement, just 
as tying the week's wash to the rear of a 
baseball player’s belt would enhance his 
agility and dexterity. 

It is difficult to see how the older genera- 
tions can shake their heads pessimistically 
over the seanty garb of the present-day 
younger set; A it seems fairly obvious 
that any dress which is consistent with the 
gracee and with Nature must be non- 
restrictive, nonirritating and all but non- 
existent, 

Two beautiful ladies who are much in the 
public eye through divorce cases and other 
natural advantages have recently disclosed 
te a throbbing world the exact sort of under- 
wear that the weil-dressed young woman 
should affect, 

Corsets, it appears from the authorita- 
tive pronunciamentos of these experts, are 
no longer the foundation for feminine 
beauty. Their place has been taken by a 
boneless four-inch belt made of brocade, 
which permits a faint suggestion of stom- 
ach to reach the fascinated observer. The 
undergarments are two in number, and are 
made of handkerchief linen so delicate that 
the mere presence of a hangnail on the hands 
of the washwoman to whom they are in- 
trusted might easily tear them to shreds. 

The fact that this trend in underclothing 
seems to be leading back to the wholly 
natural fig-leaf school of underwear should 
be a source of rejoicing instead of alarm to 
these whe were brought up on Decorum’s 
constant howl for acts and costumes con- 
sistent with the graces and with Nature. 


Spert Lovers of the Seventies 


An approach to the truly natural sports 
arb was recently made by an American 
iniy whose photograph was published in 
the rotogravure section of the Sunday 
papers. 

She was engaged in a game of tennis 
at Biarritz, and in addition to her tennis 
racket and the sweatband around her head, 
she wore a hip-length jersey blouse opening 
well down toward the belt, and a little pair 
of jersey pants which extended four inches 
below the bottom of the blouse, so that 
some twenty-seven inches of leg were ex- 
posed. Nothing could have been more 
natural than this costume. 

The ladies of the seventies had all the 
incentive in the world to be as natural as 
this brave tennia player if they read those 
oe hee of Decorum that prattled about 
»eing natural; but something slipped when 
the book turned from theory to practice. 
The rules of those days were very explicit 
in prescribing the rugged sports costume to 
be worn by the athletic girl of the seventies 
when she indulged in the thrilling and vio- 
lent sport of rowing—a sport which, as 
Decorum points out, “can be easily man- 
aged in a quiet river or private pond, but is 
searcely to be attempted in the more 
crowded and public parts of our rivers un- 
less superintended by gentlemen.”” The 
book recognizes the advantages of rowing, 
but reminds the feminine sport lover that 
it is something that cannot be undertaken 
in « careless and frivolous spirit. One must 
be natural about it—with the naturalness 
of the seventies. 

“In moderation,” run the instructions, 
“it isa capital exercise for ladies; but when 
they attempt it they should bear in mind 
that they should assume a dress proper for 
the occasion. They should leave their 
erinoline at home, and wear a skirt barely 
touching the ground; they should also 
assume flannel Garibaldi shirts and little 
sailor hate—add to these a good pair of 
stout boots, and the equipment is complete, 
We should observe, however, that it is im- 
posaible for any lady to row with comfort 
or grace if she | Ames tightly.” 

It is probably apparent to nearly every- 
one that public opinion of the seventies, in 
being responeible for this sterling rowing 
costume, was based entirely on common 
sense and naturalness. Ground-length 
skirts, no doubt, were stipulated so that 
if the wearers fell overboard the skirts 
would retain enough air to support them 
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until help arrived. The connection between 
flannel Garibaldi shirts and rowing was 
more subtle. Garibaldi shirts were worn by 
amateur firemen, who used lake and river 
water to put out fires. Lake and river water 
was also used by young ladies for rowing 
purposes, and consequently it was highly 
natural for them to wear shirts similar to 
those worn by firemen. The little sailor 
hat was merely a concession to the marine 
nature of the pastime. 

As for the good pair of stout boots which 
completed the equipment, they were needed 
so that the wearer’s feet wouldn't get wet in 
case anyone kicked a hole in the bottom of 
the boat. 

Nothing is said in the book concerning 
the costume to be worn by a cook dur- 
ing the summer months; but if the same 
sensible and natural ideas that were respon- 
sible for the rowing costume hed been fol- 
lowed, a cook would have hovered over her 
stove clad in a fur overcoat, knitted pulse 
warmers, a soft white shawl over her head, 
a skirt with a nice long train, and a pair of 
rubber boots. 

A railroad engineer, similarly, probably 
would have been required to wear green 
velvet overalls, a lace waist, a silk hat, a 
full beard, white satin slippers and a three- 
bushel bustle. 

The sterner sex was not ignored in the 
consideration of the virile sport of rowing. 

“If you cannot row,” says Decorum— 
and there must have been many gallant 
ag eee so busy caring for their rds 

n those days as to be quite unable to de- 
vote the necessary long and tedious hours 
to mastering the intricacies of the manly 
sport—“‘if you cannot row, do not scruple 
to say so, as then you can take your seat by 
the side of the ladies, and entertain them 
by your conversation, which is much bet- 
ter than spoiling your own pleasure and 
that of others by attempting what you can- 
not perform. The usual costume of gentle- 
men is white-flannel trowsers, white rowing 
jersey and a straw hat. Pea-jackets are 
worn when their owners are not absolutely 
— in rowing.” 

t must have made a pretty picture, this 
glimpse of a brawny youth in a white jer- 
pa f a straw hat, varnished boots and 
whiskers, entertaining with light quip and 
airy badinage a young lady in a Garibaldi 
flannel shirt, a little straw hat, stout boots 
and a chrome steel and violently com- 
pressed corset; but there is considerable 
room for argument as to whether thought- 
ful young people of the present day, if 
confronted by constantly recurring speci- 
mens of such dress and pastimes, might 
not—and with reason—fear that the world 
was showing signs of becoming entirely 
dippy, not to say ga-ga. 

hose gentlemen whose tender passions 
were aroused in the seventies by the frail 
young occupants of the Garibaldi flannel 
shirts and the loose gray-flannel bathing 
sacques and trousers were carefully in- 
structed in the most approved methods of 
approaching the gentler sex; and the meth- 
ods soperenny did not include the mushing 
or necking parties with which the rougher 
of the younger generation now establish 
cordial relations and break the ice of casual 
acquaintanceship. 


Love's Declaration 


“Letters of love,” says the good book, 
“are generally preceded by some friendly 
correspondence. These premonitory symp- 
toms of love are easily encouraged into 
active symptoms, then into positive dec- 
larations; if the loved one is willing to be 
wooed, she will not fail to lead her pur- 
suer”’—whiskers and all, no doubt— “into 
an ambush of hopes and fears which a 
woman knows by instinct so well how to 
order.” After the various subterfuges of coy 
expression and half-uttered wishes, there 
comes sooner or later Love’s Declaration. 
It might be remarked in passing that the 
sample of love’s declaration appearing in 
Decorum and here appended is couched in 
see about the same tender and passionate 
anguage in which a United States senator 
refuses to yield for a question from a 
political opponent. Love’s Declaration de- 
clares in a deeply fervent manner: “ Dear 
Miss Brown: I am conscious that it may 
be presumptuous for me to address 7° 
this note; yet feel that an honorable dec- 
laration of my own feelings toward you is 
due to my own heart and to my future 
happiness. I first met you to admire; your 
beauty and intelligence served to increase 
that admiration to a feeling of in- 
terest; and now, I am free to confess, your 
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virtues aad ces have inspired in me a 
sentiment of love—not the sentiment which 
finds its gratification in the civilities of 
friendly social intercourse, but which asks 
in return a heart and a hand for life. 

“This confession I make freely and 
openly to you, feeling that you will give it 
all the consideration which it deserves. If 
I am not deceived, it cannot cause you any 
pain; but if any circumstance has weight 
with you—any interest in another person, 
or any family obstacle, forbid you to en- 
courage my suit, then I leave it to your 
candor to make such a reply to this note as 
seems proper. 

“T shall wait your answer with some anx- 
iety, and therefore hope you may reply at 
your earliest convenience. 

“Believe me, dear lady, with feelings of 
true regard, 

“Yours, most sincerely, 
“HARRY STOVER.” 


When Mr. Stover had finished this flam- 
ing declaration he was probably trembling 
all over, while Miss Brown’s emotion on 
receiving it must have caused marked 
climatic changes in her vicinity. One in- 
stinctively wonders what Mr. Stover’s pre- 
liminary correspondence, containing ‘‘ vari- 
ous subterfuges of coy expression,” was 
like. It probably ran about like this: 


“Miss Brown, Madam: Confirming my 
letter of last month, the weather is pleasant 
albeit a trifle cold. Hoping you are the 
same, I am, madam, 

“Yours to command, 
“H. STOVER.” 


Accepted With Reservations 


It is easy to see what a great, big, gen- 
erous, frank, natural, open-hearted gentle- 
man Mr. Stover was from his simple and 
direct words. Look again at his mad love 
letter. ‘“‘Not the sentiment,” says he, 
“which finds its gratification in the civili- 
ties of friendly social intercourse.” That is 
little short of grand, as is a thunderstorm 
or the eruption of a mud geyser. He prob- 
ably would have used up fifteen minutes 
oad tes thousand words in saying hello to 
a friend; and by the time he finished, the 
friend wouldn’t have known whether he 
was trying to sell him a dog or to confess 
that he had committed murder. 

Miss Brown, being a sweet, simple, natu- 
ral little product of the seventies, caught 
his drift at once and came right back at him 
in the following burning phrases. Baring 
her heart to him with scarcely a single 
reservation, she writes: 


“Harry Stover, Dear Sir: Your note 
of the 10th reached me duly. Its tone of 
candor requires from me what it would be 
improper to refuse—an equally candid 
answer. 

“T sincerely admire you. Your qualities 
of heart and mind have impressed me favor- 
ably, and, now that you tell me I have won 
your love, I am conscious that I, too, am 
regarding you more highly and tenderly 
than comports with a mere friend’s relation. 

“Do not, however, give this confession 
too much weight, for, after all, we may both 
be deceived in regard to the nature of our 
esteem; and I should, therefore, suggest, 
for the present, the propriety of your callin 
upon me at my father’s house on occasiona 
evenings; and will let time and circum- 
stances determine if it is best for us to as- 
sume more serious relations to one another 
than have heretofore existed. 

“T am, sir, with true esteem, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ADA BROWN.” 


It seems apparent from these specimen 
letters that the most ardent bit of love mak- 
ing permitted to these great, big, vigorous, 


croquet-playing he men and she women of . 


the seventies was a firm but respectful 
handeclasp; and Mr. Stover and Miss 
Brown’s little affair seems to have all the 
heart interest of a Platonic friendship be- 
tween two jellyfish. 

That is the way it seems; but fortu- 
nately it is known to many persons still liv- 
ing that sofas were used for petting parties 
in the leading cities of the United States 
between the years 1870 and 1880; and the 
geen ricketiness of the legs of almost all 

heraton, Hepplewhite and Adam sofas 
are proof positive to all experienced antique 
collectors that petting parties were as per- 
sistent in the old days as in the present 
shocking era; as i t, but more care- 
fully concealed, just as were ladies’ legs. 
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And various chests, trunks and pine 
boxes in attics throughout the country can 
supply countless bundles of letters which 
demonstrate conclusively that after De- 
corum and all the other agencies for the 
uplift had told all the young folk how to 
write nice sappy love letters that wouldn’t 
have fluttered the corset of the most inno- 
cent debutante, the young folk retired to 
a quiet corner and composed notes begin- 
ning: 

“Sweetest, sweetest, sweetestest: It 
seems years since I left you an hour ago, 
and I don’t know how I’m going to live 
until tomorrow without having your beau- 
tiful red lips to’”—blah-blah-blah-blah- 
blah, and so on and what not. 

Decorum reminds the young folks of the 
seventies that “‘overt demonstrations of 
love are not pleasant to remember by a 
young lady if the man to whom they are 
given by any chance fails to become her 
husband.”’ And it adds in a holy and aloof 
manner that “an honorable man will never 
tempt his future bride to any such demon- 
stration. He will always maintain a re- 


spectful and decorous demeanor toward 
her.” 


This statement probably got as hearty a 
laugh from the younger set in the year that 
Decorum was published as did any of the 
side-splitting wheezes that preceded the 
acrostics in the extreme rear of the Old 
Farmer’s Almanack. 

In every way, during the seventies, re- 
strictions of a most pronounced sort were 
placed on both young and old. 

“ Avoid picking your teeth, if possible, at 
the table,” says Decorum, “for however 
agreeable such a practice might be to your- 
self, it may be offensive to others. The 
habit which some have of holding one hand 
over the mouth does not avoid the vul- 
garity of teeth picking at table.” 

Evidently, if one could not avoid picking 
his teeth at the table, he was permitted to 
get away with it. Nevertheless, there was a 
constant harping on the act. 

Young ladies were supposed to stick 
around where their elders could see them, 
and that fact was repeatedly dinned into 
the ears of the rising —. 

“Married or young ladies cannot leave a 
ballroom, or any other party, alone,” de- 
clares Decorum uncompromisingly. ‘‘The 
former should be accompanied by one or 
two other married ladies, and the latter by 
their mother, or by a lady to represent her.” 


Goed Form in 1925 


Note the convincing way in which the 
book states that they cannot do it. For a 
young lady to leave a ballroom, or any 
other party, alone was considered as impos- 
sible as for a ninety-seven-year-old gentle- 
woman with the rheumatism to scale the 
outside of the Woolworth Building. 

The etiquette of dancing was persistently 
har on. 

“Dance with grace and modesty,” urges 

rum; “neither affect to make a parade 
of your knowledge; refrain from great leaps 
and ridiculous jumps which would attract 
the attention of all toward you.” 

It has been only natural for the modern 
youth and maiden to swing far away from 
conventions that are now regarded ~ those 
who observed them as having a distinct 
odor of haddock. 

After the peculiar restrictions and gray- 
flannel “trowsers”” and what not of the 
seventies, the world must automatically 
expect rudeness, furnacelike smoking, heavy 
drinking and a free exposure of knobby 
knees among the more emancipated buds of 
1925. 

The rising generation, however, needs a 
book of etiquette written by one of their 
own members, setting forth such cardinal 
principles as: 

““When a young lady leaves a ballroom 
with a gentleman of her acquaintance to 
take a seat in his coupé and finish up a flask 
of Scotch, she should be careful not to kick 
out the dash light or damage the oil gauge.” 
Or, “When a gentleman is dancing the 
collegiate with a young lady, and has 
shaken her in one spet for more than four 
minutes, he will return to the spot at the 
end of the dance for the ——_ of picking 
up any hair combs, shoe buckles, garters or 
— bows that he may have shaken from 

er.” 

It is only by means of such a record that 
the generations that are doing their rising 
around 1950 can obtain a record of their 
simple-minded, fat-headed ancestors, and 
laugh themselves sick over their pruderies 
and stupidities. 
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“A circle that can be straight like a line” 


cAn opinion on 
woman's opportunity 
for self-development, 

as expressed by 


GRETCHEN DICK 


HE conversation had turned to modern 
literature. Suddenly Mrs. Dick broke off 
in the middle of a sentence: 


“You mentioned Benjamine de Casseres. 
Do you know, only the other evening a poem 
of his started me thinking of something far 
more important than the style and opinions 
of individual writers. 

“That poem was the one in which de Casseres 
calls life ‘a circle that is straight like a line.’ 
Reading it, there came to my mind the lives 
of hundreds of women with whom I have 
become acquainted through my work with 
civic organizations. 

“The lives of these women should be straight 
lines, leading to more perfect self-expression, 
but instead—circles!—their lives are merely 
circles. Each week a repetition of the last, a 
dulling treadmill of domestic drudgery. From 
washing to ironing to mending to cleaning 
and the seventh day finds them where they 
started. According to the calendar they have 
lived a week; according to the true measure 
of life, which is one’s own self-development, 
they have not lived at all. They have become 
automatons, moving in the rut of habit. 


“And the worst of the tragedy is—most of 
them realize it. They want to get out of the 


rut. They 

yearn for the 

better things of life; 

they want to read the new books; 

they want to see the new plays and pictures; 
they want to take part in club work and com- 
munity activities. But—and hereis the essence 
of the whole matter—they ‘simply can’t find 
the time.’ 

‘“*Whenever | hear a woman say that, I tell 
her about a friend of mine, whom we'll call 
Mrs. Jones. This Mrs. Jones has four children, 
the sweetest, best-behaved children you ever 
saw. They’re real citizens in the making 
their mother has seen to that. But that isn’t 
all she has seen to-—heavens, no! When you 
talk with her—well, her culture puts ‘me to 
blush. There seems to be no topic she is not 
‘up’ on. And with it all, she is president of the 
leading woman’s club in her town, and a mem- 
ber <A half dozen other organizations and 
committees. 

“Where does she find the time? I used to 
wonder, but I know now. Mrs. Jones uses 
every time-saving help at her command. She 
was the first woman of my acquaintance to 
own a vacuum cleaner; and ssa tes long been 
an enthusiast for the modern laundry. The 
laundry alone, she tells me, saves her more 
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their lives are merely circles. Each week 
a repetition of the last, a dulling treadmill 
of domestic drudgery. 


than a day a week--a whole day for the chil- 
dren, the books, the club work she loves. 

“Of course, some women, when I tell them 
of Mrs. Jones, are skeptical. ‘Her case,’ they 
say, ‘is different.’ Possibly, but I do not be- 
lieve so. I have seen so many women-—liter- 
ally hundreds—who have found the same 
opportunity for self-development that Mrs. 
Jones has found, that I believe 90 per cent 
of all women can find it—by using modern 
time-saving helps. 

“If they only would, how quickly they 
would discover that life isn’t a circle, but a 
straight line after all!” 


More than two million women have found that the day 
a week the laundry gives them enables them to develop 
mentally and physically, to take part in social, church 
and civic activities 

Of course, this time-giving laundry service is available 
in a variety of forms. There are completely ironed serv- 
ices, partially ironed services, and services in which the 
clothes are returned snowy white and damp, for iron- 
ing at home. A service for every pocketbook, for every 
family need. Today, telephone one of the modern laun- 
dries in your city and secure for yourself its saving helps. 
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- Are balloon tires durable ¢ 2 


Goodyears are-- thanks to SUPERTWIST 


Most people are now aware of the im- 
mensely greater comfort of balloon tires. 


But many are once if this comfort 
is backed up by real durability. 


In Goodyear balloon tires it assuredly is, 
as thousands of Goodyear users can testify. 


Probably the chief reason for this plus- 
durability in Goodyear balloon tires is 
SUPERTWIST. 


If you have heard of SUPERTWIST you 
perhaps know it is a superior new cord 


fabric, developed in Goodyear mills. 


It has the important advantage of much 
greater clongation or elasticity. 


In other words, it far outstretches the 
breaking point of standard cord fabric. 


A tire carcass made of SUPERTWIST will 
yield in greater degree to a blow or 
shock, calling into play more cords to 
take the strain. 


This means protection against stone bruise, 






Goodyear Means Good Wear 


“BALLOONS” 


“Made with SUPERTWIST 


carcass breaking and similar injuries, 


In the judgment of Goodyear experts 
SUPERTWIST supplies the balloon tire 
exactly the qualities it needs. 


It meets the special problems of low pres- 
sure flexible-sidewall construction with 
special advantages of serviceability. 


You want these advantages, which means 
you want SUPERTWIST. 


This is only another way of saying that 
you want Goodyear balloon tires. . 


You can have Goodyear balloons to fit 
new small-diameter wheels or the wheels 
now on your car. 


You can have them, depending upon the 
size and type of tire you need, with the 


world-familiar All-Weather Tread or the 
popular new grooved All- Weather Tread. 


Whichever type you buy you can safely 
expect maximum durability and comfort. 


Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 
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COMMERCIALLY PERFECT 


clearing up of my predecessors’ indebted- 
ness, its period of test prosperity had 
, and devoted myself to certain stock 
investments that I had been able to make 
from time to time and that had proved 
quite successful. 

Then came the war. Before I knew it 
my investments were caught in the mael- 


} “me of rapidly shifting values and almost 
lw 


ped out. I was able to save a little, but 
all ideas of retiring and turning country 
gentleman or leisurely globe trotter were 


| gone. My efforts to get away from an occu- 


pation for which, I truly believe, I was 
never temperamentally fitted, had failed. 
Just on the verge of success I saw my plans 
crumble. The business of — jewels to 
men and women wealthy enough to afford 
them, into which I had so blithely stepped 
some twenty years before, was going to 
keep me to the end. I hurried to the con- 
cern whose offer I had so recently refused 
and asked them if they still wanted to take 
me in. They did. 

One of my very first customers gave me 
an illustration of the different attitude that 


| the big stores can assume toward their pa- 


trons. He did not appear particularly well- 
to-de, but wanted to look at ris. In 
order to get his range of price, I showed him 


| some at about $3000, wondering if I had 





gone too high. He seemed rather indiffer- 
ent, but did not show that he thought the 
price beyond his reach. Acting on a sudden 


impulse I brought him a pendant of unique 


| design—an exquisite thing worth $30,000, 
| His attention riveted on it immediately, and 


Dyanshine will 
make fhem la@k like new ome 
Instantly the magic touch of the 
Dyanshine dauber conceals the 
scuffs, neatly and permanently. 
ludt shine them with Dyanshine. As you 
shine you conceal the scuffs, restore 
bright, clean color and preserve the | 
leather | 
Fifty of these good shines are in every? | 
fifty cent bortle. 


Available in the colors listed below and in white ; 
canvas and whete kad Ten popular colors for suedes. 


in a twinklin 


BARTON'S 


DYAN SHINE 


TRADE Many age, vs OFF 


DOVBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


pow or memorandum proper! 


Send for This for Your Shoes 


We will gladly mail you Dyan. 
shine’s famous “Dry”? Dauber 
Demonstrator.” Demonstrate on 
your own shoes how quickly col- 
or ts restored, scuffs concealed 
and shoes shined. Send 4 cents in 
: stamps for packing and postage 
BeuvrSsennen ees eBenu san 


| sible. 


| checked over to see that it 


I could see his eyes brighten in appreciation 
of its real artistry. This time I had guessed 
right. He was one of those rare customers 
who not only have fine artistic appreciation 
but can afford to follow their fancies. He 
bought the pendant. But when he took out 
his check book to pay for it the sale was 
—— nearly lost. He wanted a discount for 
casn. 


** Look here,” he said, when we explained 
that there could be no deviation from the 
set price, ‘money is worth money. If I pay 
you today, instead of thi days from to- 
day, I pay you the equivalent of a bigger 
price. In thirty days I could make that 
money earn me $4 You ought to be 
willing to give that much off for cash.” 

For a moment we were nonplused. Then 


| one of the vice presidents, who had come up, 
| made a suggestion. 


“In that case, Mr. Blank,” he said, “why 
not ne have us charge this to you? 
Your credit is perfectly good. Pay us when 


you get ready in whatever you believe is a 
egit 


imate time. But we can’t give you a 
discount.” 

In a small store such a calm, indifferent 
arrangement would have been quite impos- 
Such an attitude cannot even be 
imagined, 


Matters of Design 


Another point in which the attitude of a 
big jewelry store parallels that of a bank is 


| in the balancing of stock. At the Seattle 
| store we balanced stock—checked up to see 
| that books, sales and stock in the store 


agreed—-about once every three months. 


| In the big New York stores it is done every 


day. At night the books are gone over and 
balanced, with items sold, items sent to the 
repair department and items sent out on ap- 
checked. 
hen, usually in the morning, the stock is 
alances with 
the books. When you think of the many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of jewels in- 
volved, you can see how necessary this is. 

Still another point of difference between 
big jewelry stores and little ones is in the 
equipment for designing and engraving sil- 
verware, and all the rest. The whole history 
of design can be found there—Greek de- 


| sign, Spanish, what you will. There you 
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| could learn, for instance, that the polishing 
| of concave surfaces of gems became a lost 
| art about 200 a.D., and was not res 


for many centuries. 

When recently a cherished old silver 
mug was presented to one of the little 
Gotham , it was turned over to our 
firm to have the desired inscription en- 
graved on it. The most careful checking up 
was done in order that the inscription 
should be in exact keeping with the design 
of the cup itself. It was an Austrian mug, 
some 200 oy old, and bore merely a coat 
of arms. The whole library of design was 


(Continued from Page 13) 


drawn on to establish the exact time and 
place and custom where that mug was 
made before the engravers were allowed to 
touch it. If it had engraved when it 
was made the script could not have been 
more perfect. 

You read in newspaper headlines of many 
jewelry robberies. But those, too, are con- 

mostly to the smaller stores. The risk 
involved in robbing one of the big stores is 
many times greater, on account of the 
superior safeguards that are taken. At 
night there are more watchmen; by day 
there are more guards. 

When you come in to look at diamonds, 
say, on the ground floor of the big estab- 
lishment where I am now located, you 
never think of danger or possible robbery. 
But there are several armed detectives 
moving about from counter to counter, 
mingling unostentatiously with the cus- 
tomers. Besides this each of the many 
salesmen has his automatic ready in case of 
emergency on a little shelf out of sight 
beneath the counter. Without any out- 
ward evidence of the fact the whole store is 
a regular arsenal. You can’t have hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of jewels con- 
stantly on exhibition without adequate 
means of protecting them, and defending 
yourself, in case of attack. 


A Rough Customer 


Suppose you ask to see rings. A tray of 
$1000 values is put before you, and as this 
mounting or that, this stone or the other, 
attracts your attention the salesman takes 
it out and puts it on a bit of dark velvet or 
hands it to you for closer inspection. You 
do not know that the tray is specially con- 
structed for our firm, with each ring locked 
into place in a way that even the salesmen 
of other big stores are unfamiliar with. 
There are thirty-six rings in all—six rows 
of six each. Separate springs release one 
row at a time. Without your being aware 
of it the salesman is pressing the right 
spring with his left hand as he takes one 
ring out of the tray and hands it to you. 
The other rings remain locked in the tray. 

When I am waiting on a customer I 
usually put one tray back before I take out 
another. In any event I try never to have 
more than two trays out at any one time, 
just as a matter of habit. In the same way 
with separate rings or jewels: my custom 
is to see that there are never more than six 
objects out at any one time. Then I can 
recognize them all at a glance, and would 
realize it instantly if any one of them 
should disappear. 

Some of the salesmen are not so careful. 
They will let eight or nine valuables lie on 
the counter at a time—or even more. It is 
at their stations, I notice, that our store 
detectives put in greater portions of their 
time. There is more danger of loss there. 

One day a large, rather rough-looking 
customer was looking over scarfpins at the 
show case of one of these more careless 
salesmen. For a few moments there were 
several stick pins of considerable value 
lying about. Then the man decided against 
buying any of them, and went out. He had 
hardly more than reached the door when 
the salesman discovered one of the pins was 
missing. He looked to see if it had fallen to 
the floor—and in that moment the man 
was gone, 

But that was not the end of it. We tele- 
phoned at once to police headquarters, 
with the exact description of the design of 
the missing pin, and they immediately sent 
it around to the different pawnshops. The 
pin was picked up the very next morning, 
when the thief came in to pawn it. The 
proprietor held him in conversation while 
an assistant telephoned the police, and the 
arrest was made then and there. 

This matter of design is an important one 
in connection with thefts. Only the smaller 
stores fall back on the factory designs such 
as I used to travel with; with the larger 
concerns each design is distinctive and 
original. This fo a favorite method 
of jewelry stealing by sneak thieves known 
as switching. 

Switching is done by substituting an 
imitation stone—say a g “ diamond” — 
for the genuine article. The thief or his 
confederate to a small shop and looks 
over the stock, pretending to be a possible 
purchaser. He notes this or that stone of 
value and the so of the ring or bar pin 
or what not on which it is mounted. Since 
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this design is a factory, or machine-made, 

, it is only necessary to procure a 
duplicate, with a substitute for the 
jewel, and take it next day to the shop that 
is to be victimized. The jewel seen the day 
before is called for, and when opportunity 
offers, the thief slips it cut of sight, leaving 
the imitation in its place. 

“T can’t make up my mind,” he an- 
nounces. “I'll have to think it over an- 
other day.” And he goes out. 

A jeweler learns to’be very careful in the 
handling of gems. I never throw away an 
empty box, for example, without first look- 
ing in it to make sure it is empty. 

ot long ago a small white box on one of 
the show cases a my attention, and I 
immediately picked it up to throw it out of 
the way. Looking into it, merely from force 
of habit, I found a $25,000 pearl necklace. 
Nobody was paying any attention to it. 
Without saying anything about it I slipped 
it into my pocket and, when an oppor- 
tunity offered, took it up to the president’s 
office. He began making inquiries, but no- 
body seemed to know anything about it. 
Nor did anyone report missing anything. 

Presently I noticed one of my associates 
in the diamond department—and by the 
way, the diamond department with most 
jewelers includes the entire gamut of pre- 
cious stones—fidgeting a bit and looking 
repeatedly at his watch. He was talking 
with a customer. After a while he sent a 
boy away with a message, and when an an- 
swer came back a few minutes later he be- 
i to show his perturbation in real earnest. 

asked him what the trouble was. 

“The repair department should have 
sent a necklace down to me half an hour 
ago,” he complained nervously. “They’ve 
just sent down word it came down on time, 
and I took it—but I’ve never set eyes on 
the thing. I’m waiting now for them to find 
where it went to and rectify the mistake.” 

I was able to put his mind at rest; but he 

can’t yet see how he “TT to be so 
absent-minded as to take a $25,000 neck- 
lace and walk away, leaving it on the show 
case. 
Such incidents do not occur often. I have 
noticed that they are more likely to happen 
at the end of the day, when we all are more 
or less tired out, than in the morning. Be- 
tween nine in the morning and six in the 
afternoon we have plenty to keep us busy. 
Right from the start we are on the jump, 
with checking stock, checking up our final 
orders of the day before, and waiting on 
early customers. Quite a number of busi- 
ness men stop in on their way to their offices 
in the morning, and not infrequently their 
wives accompany them. By half past nine 
most of this trade has been taken care of 
and the stock checked; then there is as 
near as we ever come to a lull until about 
eleven. Between eleven and one business is 
usually brisk; then there is a short lunch- 
hour lull, and after that a full afternoon. 


Arrangement of Merchandise 


In order to facilitate waiting on custom- 
ers during the hours of heaviest business, 
the stock in a well-arranged store is placed 
so that active stock and dead stock alter- 
nate. This avoids congestion. 

Fans, for example, may be classed as a 
fairly dead stock; there is never much 
trade in them. Next them may be placed 
rings, that are always diive—aoonlly the 
most active of all. 

I said a while ago that good eyes and 
ability to learn readily are essential char- 
acteristics of a good jeweler. I sometimes 
wonder if as large a proportion of trade 
knowledge is the result of mere experience 
in any other business. Knowledge of jewel 
values depends almost entirely on eyes, 
memory and wide experience. Some men 
would never be able to evaluate diamonds 
in a hundred years. From year to year the 
values change. Before the war a one-carat 
diamond, in the largest New York stores, 
was worth $500. During the war the price 
rose as he a as $840. Today it is around 
$650. That, of course, is for a perfect stone— 
a white or blue diamond. Since there are far 
more small diamonds than large ones the 
value decreases more rapidly than the size. 
A half-carat diamond is worth less than 

as much as a whole-carat diamond. 
Instead of $325 it would be nearer $200. 
And a quarter carat, proportionately, still 
less—say $50 to $75. 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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The Van Heusen is made of just one vam. piece of smooth, 


strong, multi-ply fabric. Nothing sewed together—no need 
for starch. The loom has woven the fold in, woven a faultless 
curve in, woven comfort and smartness in. For all occasions 
it is the World’s Smartest, most comfortable, and most eco- 
nomical coilar. 


Ask your dealer for Van Craft, a new negligee 
shirt with the Van Heusen Collar attached. 
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And Mother said, 

uu may Ler a pac 
Js | or Wrigleys 
. too /” 


After buying the e99s. 
meat and breakfast 
food- "Dou may get a 
package of Wrigleys 
foo. 


Wise mother: - she ve- 
wards the little errand 
runner with something 
delicious, long-lasting 
and beneficial. 


Happy. healthy child- 
ren. with Wrigley’s- 
and best of all - the 
cost is small ! 


A leading dentist 
states thal chewing 
Quiet not only cleans 
lhe leeth and aids 
digestion. butt acts 
as a mid antiseplic 
tn the mouth at lhe 
soane Lime thal it ve 
lreshes. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

White diamonds are the commonest — 
white and off color. The off color is usually 
yellow; the least hint of it drops the value 
of a diamond sharply. On the other hand 
a high <4 of yellow adds value once 
more. Such gems are known as canary dia- 
monds and are treasured because of their 
unique character. There are also black dia- 
monds, brown diamonds— ly known 
as mocha diamonds —green, blue and pome- 


| granate red. All such diamonds are usually 


| classified together as s 


cimen stones, Ex- 


| eept for the blue, which are nearly as com- 


mon as the white, they all have added 
value, being prized for their high color. The 
commonest imperfections in diamonds are 


| flaws, big and little, and carbon spots— 


miniature black points often too small to 

see-without the aid of a microscope. 
Diamonds today are mathematically cut 

to reflect light with the greatest brilliance. 


| For a time a clever device learned by Swiss 


cutters developed what came to be known 
as spread diamonds. These were cut very 
thin, so that a single-carat stone looked 
like a carat and a half. But they lacked 
brilliance through not having sufficient 


| depth, and are now called in the trade fish- 


eye stones. 

American trade in jewels is the finest in 
the world. Europe has not the quality that 
we insist on, so that this country has 
come the Mecca for perfect gems. Where 
Europe seems satisfied with size and gen- 


| eral showiness, American buyers insist on 


absolute perfection. The great crown jew- 


| els of history, brought over here, shrink 


| amazingly in value. 


To get rid of flaws 
Americans would unhesitatingly cut a 


— great ruby into smaller gems, each 
perfect. 


In order to get rid of imperfect stones 
wholesale jewelers have adopted the prac- 
tice of selling jewels without selection. 
A 100-carat lot, let us say, is offered at 
such-and-such a price, without selection. 


| The buyer takes that weight of the jewels 


| as they come. 


He forms his estimate of 


| their value from the average of the lot. To 
| buy with selection, picking out just the 


jewels that he likes the best until he has 


| made up his 100 carats, costs him a pretty 


penny more, 

Since learning these things about jewels 
and the jewelry trade comes almost.exclu- 
sively through experience, it follows that 


| | education is not particularly nec- 


essary for anyone desiring to enter the 


| business-—just as was the case in my own in- 
| stance, A few companies make a specialty 


of looking over the graduates of near-by 
— and offering work to such as they 
consider good material, but these are the 


"exception rather than the rule. 





College-Bred Jewelers 


Several Pacific Coast firms have fallen 
into the practice of getting college students, 
anxious to earn money during vacations, to 
éome in and help out during the rush at 
Christmas and New Year's. 

This brings, eventually, a number of 
college-trained men into the business. But 
in most of the big Eastern cities the errand 
or cash boys of one generation become the 
salesmen of the next. They grow up in the 


| business and grow gray in the service of a 


| — firm. 


mong my associates are men who have 
been in the company’s service thirty-three 


| years, thirty-seven years, forty-one and, in 
| one instance, fifty-two years. They have 





lived and moved in the atmosphere of this 
one store; it is their world. They are 
trusted, honored, favored. They have the 
privileges of seniority, of older men. One 
man in my own department, more than 
sixty-five years old, has been troubled for 
years with rheumatism; he is allowed to 
come to the store at ten instead of at nine 
with the rest of us, and leaves at two; he is 
one of the best salesmen we have. Only the 
pevy bof he made a single sale that topped 


I have been interested in watching these 
men after retirement. It has set me think- 
ing. Only two out of the dozen or more 
who have dropped out since I came to the 
store have lived more than a year or two 
afterward. It is as though their whole 
world had come to an end. They come 
around to see how we are getting on; the 
habits of a lifetime are hard to break. Their 
interest leads them nowhere else; they 
have nowhere else to go. The two excep- 
tions are men who have had hobbies. One 
has always loved flowers; he is now in the 
country on a little farm that he purchased 
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long out of his savings, happy and con- 
tented. The other is something of a mathe- 
matician; for years he has looking 
forward to the time when he could devote 
eget aed peal 
penci 
will figure out for you 
in a moment the cube root of 9,647,831 or 
how many one-dollar bills it would take to 
reach from here to Chicago. He is one of 
pe bm cage BF chon ha 
’ Outside of the big cities jew sales- 
men, starting at fifteen or twenty dollars a 
week, may work up to perhaps $6000 or 
$7 a year; for men who an un- 
success, possibly $10,000 to $12,000. 
To get more than that one would ordinarily 
have to be a member of the firm. In the 
big cities, however, where commissions are 
often paid on sales, $10,000 or even $15,000 
is nothing unusual. 

This matter of selling on a commission 
basis has a unique lure. It is a form of pay- 
ment adopted by a large number of the 
most important concerns. Each customer 
is a prospective buyer; from morning until 
night it is never possible to tell what the 
next five minutes will ony | in; ary | 
that old man with the rusty black coat will 
make a $20,000 purchase if he is handled 
just right. 

No fisherman could be more intent on 
landing fish than a commission salesman on 
the customers who come up to him. 


The Best Buyers 


There are drawbacks to the custom. The 

very intentness of the effort to make a sale, 
when time after time the prospective 
customer proves to be after all only a sight- 
seer, is eartening. Since salesmen on 
commission are usually allowed to follow 
their own customers to other departments 
of the store, a good deal of confusion re- 
sults. And once a customer has made it 
evident that he will buy nothing of any 
particular value, it is hard to give him 
exactly as much courtesy and attention as 
he would have if there were not other ex- 
cellent p' already in the store. To 
obviate these difficulties one or two houses 
are now considering a modified form of 
commission—basing a salesman’s yearly 
salary, above a stipulated minimum, on 
the total of his sales during the preceding 
year. 
Payment on a commission certainly 
makes one observant of customers. At a 
glance we can usually tell whether any par- 
ticular questioner means business. We 
ore SS: Se oer oes ee 
shoppers—smaller competitors and rivals 
who come in to make notes on new designs, 
pag in the city, strolling through to 
see the sights in a famous jewelry store, 
valuation customers, and all the rest. 
Where of those who came to Fowers & 
Burke nearly half, on an av , were 
bona-fide customers, hardly more than one- 
tenth of those who come to the big show 
jewelry stores of the country are there to 
buy. One comes to wonder how so many 
people find the time to stroll from this 
counter to that, apparently merely for 
recreation. 

A man and a woman together are the best 
buying combination. Husbands rarely ac- 
company their wives into stores, or lovers 
their sweethearts, unless there is a definite 
popes in the visit—either to get assured 

nowledge of prices or to buy. Usually it 
is the latter. 

Sometimes we have amusing complica- 
tions. Not long ago the whole store was 
thrown into good-natured confusion in an 
effort to keep two wealthy parties from 
meeting each other in the store or knowing 
of the other’s presence. One was a prom- 
inent society divorcée, with her grown 
daughter and her brand-new husband. The 
other consisted of her first husband and his 
newly acquired wife. If either had learned 
that the other was in the store, they would 
have left at once. But they didn’t. We 
made sales to each—one small, the other 
—_, The lady was the bigger buyer. She 
took jewels worth $12,000. Her latest hus- 
band was evidently a good provider. 

Many well-to-do people take out jewels 
on approval. This has led to a peculiar 
abuse known as memorandum accounts. 
A man and his wife will select valuable 
articles—rings or necklaces, say, or perhaps 
great silver vases—and order them sent 
home on approval just before New Year's, 
or on some icular occasion. A week 
later they will return them, having used 
them in the meanwhile at some y or 
other function for which they had chosen 
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this inexpensive method of pry be their 
wealth. We have had vases sent back with 
leaves and water still in them, the people 
not even having troubled to order their 
servants to clean them out. 

A man and his wife came in not long ago 
and ordered a pendant, a bar pin and a ring 
sent to their home on approval. Together 
the three were worth about $45,000. 

“It’s mother’s birthday,” the lady ex- 
lained. “‘We want to let her choose for 
erself which of the three she likes best.” 

Two days later all three articles came 
back without explanation. It wasn’t 
mother’s birthday at all; it was her wed- 
ding anniversary, and all three pieces of 
jewelry had been prominently worn, with 
telling effect, on the gala occasion. 

These are not isolated examples; they 
are typical of a widespread custom. oa 
goods houses have the same trouble. In 
San Francisco, a prominent furrier told me 
poay eg so many opera coats were sent out 
on trial by his house during the first day or 
two of the opera season, only to be returned 
later, that emergency measures had to be 
taken to check the abuse. Large red paste- 
board tags were wired to the back of each 
coat before it was sent out, the ends of the 
wires being brought through the back of 
the coat and sealed together. The tags 
were marked, “If these seals are broken, 
goods will be charged.”” That ended the 
trouble. Ladies found they wouid rather 
not show their new coats at the opening of 
the opera season after all, if it meant show- 
ing a red tag like that in the middle of their 
backs. 

A wealthy real-estate man some weeks 
ago took out two necklaces, together worth 
$25,000. When he himself brought them 
back a few days later the price tags were 
missing. I called his attention to the fact. 

“I wish you'd try to get the tags back to 
us,” I told him. ‘We know you wouldn’t 
take out jewels just to have them worn, and 
we don’t want you to get on the black list.” 

He didn’t return the tags, for they were 
undoubtedly lost; but he has never since 
taken out any jewels on approval, and has 
ins become a very g customer. 

This idea of a memorandum black list 
has already been taken up by several 
houses in an effort to cure the evil, and is 
having almost as salutary an effect as the 
red seals in San Francisco. Most people 
crave the esteem of those they trade with, 
and if handled properly will put themselves 
out to deserve it. 


The Diplomacy of Selling 


When new customers come to me one of 
my first efforts is to find out how much the 
customers are willing to spend; not how 
much they say they care to spend, but how 
much they are really prepared to part with. 
One illustration will show what I mean. 

A young man came up to my counter 
with a very pretty girl on his arm. When 
he asked to see diamond rings it took little 
imagination to figure out that he was in- 
tending to make the young lady an engage- 
ment present. 

I put out two trays—one of 3500, the 
other of $1500 values. It did not seem to 
me likely, from their appearance, that he 
would want to go above the latter amount. 
The girl looked at the $1500 tray eagerly, 
while the young man, after a quick glance 
over the lower-priced rings, asked what we 
had in between those two values. It took 
little figuring to guess that he was prepared 
to pay in the neighborhood of $1000. More- 
over, from a little involuntary gesture he 
made toward his breast oy oe I drew the 
sen he had brought the money with 

im. . 

For some time they admired this ring 
and that, finding it hard to choose. I kept 
them as near the $1500 values as possible, 
showing nothing under $1000. After a 
little it was necessary to get some of the 
rings they liked back out of the way, as 
with too my to choose from there is 
always less likelihood of a choice—and 
more of a postponement, which may mean 
the loss of a sale. 

“Now,” I said, “which of these two do 
you like better?"’ And I held up two of 
the half dozen they had already signified 
their liking for. They decided, and I put 
the loser back into place in the tray. Then 
I took up another pair, and kept on until 
there were only two left. They chose the 
less expensive of the two. It was $1225. 

When they were ready to leave, the 
young man, with just a touch of embarrass- 
ment, said he would make a deposit on the 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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sedentary worker re- 4 1, Te 
uires—yet too often his 
4 diet is the same as that 
of the moderate or even 
hard worker! 


f ORNING hours are best for work’ —you have 
doubtless heard this all your life. 

Why is it then, you sometimes feel dull and slug- 
gish in the morning—just when you ought to be at 
your best mentally and physically ? 

Nutrition authorities tell us that 9 times out of 
10 the reason we can't get shifted into high gear 
early in the day is—breakfast! 

What kind of a breakfast do you eat? Upon this 
meal depends much of your morning efficiency. 


Why you do not need a heavy breakfast 
Your body has rested during the night; it is not in 
vital need of food. You eat a hearty, heavy break- 
fast—then sit at a desk all day. What happens? 
You have put an unfair burden upon digestion. 
All the energy you should have for mental work is 
being wasted in digesting food which your body really 
does not need. No wonder you feel tired and dull! 
What you need is simple, easily 
digested food in moderate 
- amount—food which will sup- 
ply you with abundant energy. 












Try this 3-morning test 
Here is a 3-morning test which 
will prove to you how a simple 
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energy-breakfast will prime you for the day's run. 


Cream of Wheat!—An oldavorite food, rich 
in energynourishment and so easily and quickly 
digested! Just try it for three mornings 
and see how much more “fit” you are for the 
day's work. 


Rich in energy—easy to digest 
Cream of Wheat, you know, is one of the very 
richest energy foods. Made of the best hard wheat, 
it is extremely high in carbohydrates which mean 
energy units. 

It is a very easy food to digest. In fact, digestion 
of Cream of Wheat begins in the mouth and is quickly 
finished without taxing the stomach. 


Note the three model breakfast menus suggested 
by noted nutrition authorities, Follow them for 
just three mornings and you will never again go 


back to the old heavy breakfast habit. 


Delicious to eat, easy to digest—yet so nourish- 
ing and satisfying, with ample energy to last the 
morning through! This is the great combined 
advantage which Cream of Wheat offers—an advan- 
tage not so often found in other foods. Give the 
Cream of Wheat breakfast a trial; start tomorrow 
morning. You will have more energy for work. 


Cream Wheat 


ny, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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(() Please send me, free, your recipe booklet, 
“50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat.” 


Please send me, free, your booklet, ‘“The 
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Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat 
for which | enclose 5c to cover postage. 


Name 


Address 
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Oranges 


Cream o Wheat 
Sugar — Milk 
Milk Toast 

Coffee or Cocoa 


x 
Second morning 





Cream or Wueat with Prunes 


Milk 
Omelet or Bacon 
Toast — Butter 
Coffee or Cocoa 


Third morning 





us 
Cream or Wueat with Baked Apple | 
Milk t 


Buttered Toast 


Bacon 
Coffee or Cocoa 


50 Ways of Serving 
Cream of Wheat 


There are endless ways to serve Cream of Wheat. 
Enjoy its rich, creamy flavor blended wich fruit— 
chopped dates, prunes, raisins, figs; or Southern 
style, with butter and sale. Our recipe booklet gives 
50 delicious ways to serve it. Send for it and special 
booklet om feeding children; both are free 





} Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 1-F, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Gas Speed from an Oil Stove 


On the Rep Star you can equal the work of the 
finest gas ranges. Think what that means—you 
women who live beyond the gas main. It means 
abundant, clean, fast heat—for boiling, roasting, 
baking or frying. It means a cooking and baking 
service that has won for Rep Srar a position of 
leadership in the estimation of millions of women. 


The Rep Srar burns oil, without wicks. It cooks 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, Detroit, 


with a fast heat—as even and as intense as gas— 
produced by the patented Rep Srar all-metal 
burners. 


See a demonstration. There is a size for every 
need—two to six burners. There is a price for 
every purse. If you do not know the Rep Srar 
dealer in your locality, write us. We will send his 
name and a copy of the Rep Srar book. 
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ring and pay the balance next day. He 
took from his ketbook exactly $1000 
in crisp new bills. Evidently he had just 
drawn it from the bank for this express pur- 
pose. I assured him he could give me a 
check for the balance and take the ring 
with him; he was obviously reliable. But 
he wouldn’t do it. He left the money and 
bag: went out. Next morning he brought 
in the other $225 and took the ring. It was 
a very attractive one and I hope it brought 
them happiness. 

There is tremendous psychological im- 
portance in handling valuable jewels care- 
ow Throwing a $30,000 necklace care- 
lessly cn the counter may spoil a sale. 
Laying the same necklace carefully, almost 
po nage down on a bit of velvet gives an 
entirely different effect. It is a simple trick 
of salesmanship, but means thousands of 
dollars in a jewelry store in the course of a 
year. It is an old salesman’s maxim that 
goods well shown are half sold. 

In spite of that I notice some of my 
associates in the store handle jewels care- 
lessly. Familiarity has bred contempt, or 
at least has dulled custom. It is very easy, 
after failing to make a sale, to toss things 
back heedlessly, without bothering to put 
them exactly in place. Two minutes later 
they may be called for again, and the cus- 
tomer’s first impression of disorder may 
prevent another sale. My work on the road 
taught me that lesson. When I put thin 
away in my sample trunks after one exhibit, 
they were locked there until I opened the 
trunks again for the next. First impressions 
go a long way toward inducing a favorable 
attitude. y sample trunks, naturally, 
always had to be in spick-and-span order. 

In order to make the best possible effect 
on buyers, one or two American jewelers 
have adopted a Paris custom and show 
gems on manikins. When you enter such 
an establishment, there are no jewels on 
exhibition in the reception rooms. At your 
request they are sent for. A pearl neck- 
lace will be shown about the neck of a beau- 
tiful young woman. Everywhere there is 
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an atmosphere of luxury, wealth and ex- 
clusiveness. 

A more widely followed custom is to 
provide small rooms or booths for cus- 
tomers, where they can see the jewels on 
themselves, if they wish, in mirrors. Often 
such a separate salesroom means the differ- 
ence between a sale and the loss of a cus- 
tomer. 

A lady from Chicago, who has been one 
of my customers for several years, came to 
me last month to find two pearls for a neck- 
lace she has improving from time to 
time. I told her I would try to find the 
exact pearls she wanted and would have 
them ready for her to see in the morning. 
Next day sue felt poorly and did not get in 
until nearly noon. Even the trip to the 
store had been an effort. Her Chicago train 
left in a couple of hours. Seeing how poorly 
she felt I looked at once to see if one of the 
small private salesrooms was vacant. In 
the first, one of our salesmen was showing 
a lady a christening cup, that meant pos- 
sibly a twenty-dollar sale. In the second, 
another of the silverware department men 
was discussing the engraving on table 
silver—a matter of forty or fifty dollars. In 
the last, one of the members of the firm was 
looking at a line of watches. 

“Would you like a room?” he asked. In 
a word or two I explained the situation and 
he gave up the room to my customer. She 
en into one of the easy-chairs at once. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I was just on 
the point of letting it go until another trip, 
I felt so faint. But this is better.” 

I showed her the pearls I had selected 
and made a $17,000 sale. 

The biggest single sale I have ever made 
was $110,000. But once I came close to a 
much larger one. That was for $400,000. 
An American financier who had just re- 
turned from Europe had found what he 
wanted at a price of $475,000. I showed 
him jewels he liked almost as well for 
$400,000. He was on the point of taking 
them when a companion suggested that 

rhaps the Frenchman might come down. 

he financier doubted it, but decided to 
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wait a day on the chance. He cabled the | 
Paris jeweler he would have to meet the 
American ium: The French- 
man replied: 

“Accept. Will bring jewels over imme- 
diately in person.” 

One sale that I watched, but did not 
make myself, was for $325,000. That, too 
was for anecklace. Stones have been added 
since that make it now worth, it is esti- 
mated, more than $600,000. 

But after all, except for the possible com- 
mission involved, I’m not cularly in- 
terested in those big sales. I’d trade all the 
jewels in the world for the place I want in 
the country, with a chance to travel a little 
once in a while when I feel like it. In a few 

ears more, if I do as as I have these 


three or four, I’ll be able to retire and | 


have—just that. 

Tom Burnet came to-see me last spring 
He had come on to see his boy 
. He asked me if I 


here. 

“I'd ask not better for him,” he 
said. “Safe, honorable and a good income. 
He’d be fixed for life. Ted, I certainly did 
good turn when I got you into the 
jewelry business.” 

“Give the boy a chance to decide for 
himself,”’ I told him. “Don’t rush him. He 
might not like being a jeweler as well as you 
do. But if he still wants it after a while, I'll 
see what I can do.” 


uate | 
idn’t get 





For some days after Powers had finished 


his story I thought it over. Then one day I | 


went in and watched him wait on a rather | 


pompous dowager. He was as immaculate 


as always, as courteous, as pleasant, as in- | 


teresting—apparently a picture of prosper- 


ous contentment. 

pearances to the contrary not- | 
withstanding,” I said after his customer | 
had gone out, “you don t find the jewelry | 


“So, a 


business perfect.” 

He gave me a quick glance, 

“Not for a rover,” he answered weety. 
“Not for a rover. There’s the law—only 
commercially perfect.” 


AFTER LENINE=WHAT? 


The Moscow campaign has two distinct 
fields. One is Soviet Russia itself and the 
other is the rest of the world. That the 
Bolos are compelled to labor at conversion 
at home may surprise those who assume 
that all Russia is red. As a matter of fact, 
it is not. The Communist Party comprises 
only 750,000 men and women in a total 
population of about 130,000,000. The 
peasants, who constitute 85 per cent of the 
populace, are instinctively small capitalists 
and are the body upon which the propa- 
gandists work. 

As a result, they are inundated with ora- 
tory and literature extolling soviet tri- 
umphs abroad. Kalinin, the president of 
Soviet Russia, is a peasant and was elevated 
to this hollow job first as a concession to his 
class; second, to act as salesman of com- 
munism to the ruralists. As I pointed out 
in the article about him, he spends nearly 
all his time traveling around the country in 
a propaganda train, seeking to divert the 
peasants from the error of their capitalistic 


ways. 

Clearly to comprehend the scope and 
extent of Bolshevik propaganda, it is first 
necessary to get a close-up of the men be- 
hind the machine and then analyze the ma- 
chine itself. What most Americans do not 
realize is that in Russia, as in no other coun- 
try anywhere, propaganda is a cult, with 
its own training schools and colleges. The 
communist thinks, breathes, almost eats 
the germ of unrest that he disseminates. It 
means that communism and propaganda 
are synonymous. : 

With propaganda, as with every other 
Soviet activity, you find the interlocking 
system of control which ties up supreme 
authority with the big seven—-Stalin, 
Kamenev, Zinoviev, Bukharin, Tomsky, 
Rykoff and Trotzky—who are members of 
the political bureau which rules Russia. 
Zinoviev, whose real name is Apfelbaum, as 
head of the Communist Internationale— 

ou will learn more about this organization 
ater on—is the master mind béhind the 
group that looses world agitation. He is a 
powerful speaker and, what is more useful 
in his propaganda job, por the world’s 
champion letter writer. His finger, or 
rather his ever-busy fountain pen, is poked 
into nearly every international discord. 





(Continued from Page 25) 


One day he sends instructions to American 
communists as to how to act in a presiden- 
tial campaign, and on the next a fulmina- 
tion from him urging revolution appears in 
the German red press. It was Zinoviev’s 
much-discussed letter of advice to the Brit- 
ish communists that largely swayed the 
last election in England. Although Moscow 
denies the authenticity of this document, 
those who are familiar with Zinoviev’s style 
are convinced that it is genuine. 

The titular director general of Bolshevik 
propaganda until last summer was Karl 
Radek, who was born Sobelsohn. Since he 
has not hitherto appeared conspicuously in 
this series, it may be well to place him. 
Radek is a Pole by birth, a journalist by 
— and a propagandist by instinct. 

‘or years he was associated with German 
radicalism and to him was delegated the 
task of putting over a red revolution in 
Germany. 

At this point it may be well to remark 
that every one of the big Bolo propagan- 
dists has a definite field for action. Just as 
Radek’s domain has been Germany, so was 
Karakhan, now Soviet ambassador to Pe- 
king, envoy of unrest to Armenia and China; 
Rakovsky, the arch spinner of crimson 
webs first in the Balkans and later in Eng- 
land, where he is Bolshevik ambassador; 
Krestinsky, trouble delegate to Central 
Europe and at present Soviet ambassador 
to Germany; and Joffe, emissary to Japan, 
where he accelerated the communist move- 
ment. The experience of Karakhan, Ra- 
wtp and Krestinsky shows that having 
laid the groundwork for recognition, the 
major agitators are almost invariably put 
into high diplomatic posts so as to continue 
their efforts. Here is a hint that Washing- 
ton may well heed. 

Radek’s present plight shows how ruth- 
less is the mastery of the Moscow powers 
that be. If you know the communist creed, 
you also know that once a man is admitted 
to the red fold, every instruction given to 
him isa command. It is like being amember 
of a secret society of the medieval type. To 
no subordinates is this rule applied so re- 
lentlessly as to ye andists. They must 
succeed or they f the iron hand of disci- 
pline. Well may they echo the historic 
remark of Cardinal Wolsey, uttered in his 





hour of rejection, “ My favor with the king 
was founded on success, and it fell by 
failure.” 

In 1923 Radek reported to the political 
bureau that communism in Germany was 
on the decline and that there was no pros- 
pect of a revolution, Like an ostrich with 
its head in the sand, the big seven, refusing 
to believe it, first recalled him, and then 
stripped him of all his powers. At the 
Thirteenth Con of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, held in January, 1924, a reso- 
lution was adopted formally reprimanding 
Radek and accusing him of aligning himself 
against the extreme Left of the party. This 
was the reward for having accurately de- 
scribed the German situation. A swing to 
= Right at the next election vindicated 

im. 

As a further evidence of the soviet men- 
tality, Radek was also held responsible 
when Germany adopted the Dawes Plan. 
The Bolsheviks naturally regard the ex- 

rts’ plan as an obstacle to their aims 

ause it is a step toward European stabi- 
lization and security. 

I have only to add that when I asked 
the Fo ffice to arrange an interview 
for me with Radek I was told, “Do not 
bother with him, as he has ceased to be an 
important factor.” 

dek’s chief colleague as pamphleteer 
is Bukharin, editor of Pravda, organ of the 
Communist Party. The irony of this asso- 
ciation is that “pravda” is the Russian 
word for “truth.”” With the government 
owned and controlled newspaper we arrive 
at one of the principal agencies for propa- 
ganda within Russia. The Pravda and the 
other important Moscow journal, the Iz- 
vestia, mouthpiece of the Foreign Office, 
specialize in distortion of news andj the 
glorification of Bolshevism. Every world 


} 
} 


event is shaped to suit the soviet purpose. | 


The speeches of the leaders are reported in 
full and there are brutal cartoons of every- 
one—Secretary Hughes included—who op- 
the Moscow will. To read any 

ravda or Izvestia is to learn that the rest 
of the world is in confusion and is awaitin 
the Soviet cali to arms, that only a capital- 
istic conspiracy prevents Washington from 
recognizing Moscow, and that nationalized 
industry is advancing by leaps and bounds. 
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Grace of design, GC) 
beautiful finish, A~ 
in American Walnut 

or Adam-Brown Mahogany 
combine to make this Stromberg- 
Carlson Radio Receiver a fur- 
nishing of elegance in the most 
perfectly appointed room, 
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Neutrodyne Receiver 

Its qualities of reception are unsurpassed. 
With mighty reach it brings in distant 
broadcasting stations on the Loud Speaker 
with local station volume, and in full, rich 
naturalness of tone, 

Has a record of loud speaker reception 
over a distance of 7490 miles made by 
L. P. R. Bean of Sydney, Australie, who, 
under favorable conditions, hears Station 
K G O at Oakland, Cal. 

Tunes with extreme simplicity by setting 
the dials at calibrated points and“ holds” a sta- 
tion indefinitely without further adjustment. 

Built so accurately that stations may be 
logged from the calibration curve which 
accompanies each receiver. 

Made in Console type (illustrated above), 
with built-in Loud Speaker and space tor 
batteries and battery charger. Also made 
in Portable Type. 

Ask your dealer, If he cannot supply 

you, write us, Booklet free. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mig. Co. 

1060 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

In Canada: 219 Geary Ave., Toronto 
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ee, 
No. 1-A Neutrodyne Receiver 
Portable. § tubes, operating 
with the No, 2-A Loud Speake 
Finished in Adam-Browa Ma- 


hogany. 
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Give a Thought to 
“BETTER OFFICES” 


Appearances do count—in offices as in 
other aspects of business or social life. 
The perfectly appointed, well equipped 
office begets respect and se/f respect— 
confidence and se/f confidence. The look 
of success is half the battle. Only the 
man who has reached the ultimate goal 
of his ambition can afford to be careless 
of appearances. 


Look around your office. Do you feel 
proud of its appearance—or apologetic? 


This week the Sikes dealers are making 
a special showing of Sikes Office Easy 
Chairs. A visit to the nearest Sikes 
dealer (name on request) will well repay 
your trouble. There you will find the 
most comfortable of chairs for every pos- 
aible office use, in a variety of woods and 
finishes. Chairs, which in their grace of 
outline and appearance of massive dig- 
nity, are in keeping with the best tradi- 
tions of American Business. 


ae | 





The Sikes dealer is prepared to furnish 
your office throughout, from the recep- 
tion room to the chief’s sanctum. Or he 
can supply you with Sikes Office Easy 
Chairs finished to match your present 
furnishings. 








» ~SHITADELPHS 


Office Easy Chairs 


88 PHILADELPHIA 


ttern and design. In 


CHAIRMAKERS 
‘OR GO YEARS 


2% a. ns . 
Sikes of fice chairs are made in every conventional 
Baffale «a Sikes factory is devoted exclusively to cuales chairs for the home. 





EVENING POST 


Control of the soviet press is supple- 
mented by a strict censorship of all out- 
going and incoming news. The same applies 
to alien newspapers and magazines. A 
foreigner in Moscow told me that although 
e was a su i to THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post for a year, he has received 


| only one copy by mail in eleven months. 


In order to get the New York Times, an 
American was compe! to make an appli- 
cation with the press section of the Foreign 


| Office. Even then various copies were mu- 


| is Tehitcherin, Commissar for 


tilated before he received them. As an 
example of brilliant soviet censorship, an 
Englishman who had subscribed to the 
London Daily Express received only those 
pages which contained the text, all the 
advertising sections having been removed! 

Fifth in the list of master pro ss 
‘oreign Af- 


| fairs. To him is allotted the task of coloring 
| all foreign happenings for exploitation uses. 
| At the moment his prize material for home 


consumption is the refusal of Washington 
to recognize Moscow. The construction 
placed on this is that the United States, 
‘already on the verge of revolution,” fears 


| officially to recognize Russia because “ - 


nition would precipitate a nation-wide 


| upheaval.”’ This bunk is fed to the soviet 


masses in h gobs and many believe it. 


| The truth of the matter is that most Bol- 


| was effective. 


shevik propaganda is founded on dense 
emer of what is going on in the rest of 
the world. Though persistent and perni- 
cious, it usually falls by its own weight. 
Nevertheless, its potentialities for trouble 
are not to be despised. 

Until late in 1924 Trotzky was one of the 
most conspicuous of the official propagan- 
dists. Being a publicity wizard, his almost 
continuous output, uttered and written, 
ut it has also been his own 
undoing. He not only advertised Bolshe- 
vism but Trotzkyism—that is, himself—as 
well. This vanity, coupled with his insur- 
gency for he opposed bureaucracy and has 
sound economic views for a communist— 
has caused him to be the victim of a con- 
spiracy in the political bureau to deprive 
him of his authority. They call him a red 
heretic. In self-defense Trotzky is now 


puntos a little propaganda factory of his 
e 


| other 


own. has the goods on his enemies, be- 
cause every word that he writes or says is 
literally lapped up by the people. 


Fountainheads of Unrest 


Another reason for the antagonism to 
Trotzky is that he refuses to have his ar- 
ticles, books and speeches visaed by the 

olitical bureau. They never know when or 
oon he is going to break loose. Over all 
ropagandists the bureau exercises a 
careful scrutiny by editing the mass of 
poisonous misinformation that streams out 
of the country. It must conform to their 
desires. Likewise every speech is submitted 
to them first. 

The men whom I have mentioned are the 
directing forces—the field marshals, so to 
speak —of the soviet army of preqeenaniye. 
uvery member of the Russian Communist 
Party at home and abroad is enlisted in it. 
One of the first facts impressed upon the 
new red is that “collective activities must 
be subordinated to agitation, propaganda, 
conspiracy and unrest.”” These recruits of 
the rank and file do their job unofficially 
and on their own. Hundreds of others are 
trained in what is perhaps the most aston- 
ishing as well as the most destructive 
educational system in the world. 

A comparison with the organization of 
the old German propaganda will serve to 
show how different are the training and 


| purpose of the Russian scheme. The nerve 





center of the Teutonic campaign for world- 
wide penetration— arg 2 economic—was 
the Foreign Office, in the Wilhelmstrasse, in 
Berlin. Its prime movers were mem- 
bers of the diplomatic and consular service, 
aided by every German business man and 
German bank doing business throughout 
the world. Squarely behind them was the 
full power of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. You had, in a word, the most effective 
example of teamwork between government 
and commerce that any country has yet 
developed. ‘‘Weltmacht,” which means 
“world power,” was the slogan of the 
movement whose primary object was to 
plant the German flag wherever the trade 
winds blew. 

The Bolsheviks have gone at the game in 
an entirely different way, as I have already 
intimated. Being strangers to real business 
methods, and disdaining sound economic 
advance at home and abroad, they bear 
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down hard upon one objective, which is 
world revolution. Since this is an inter- 
national project, it follows that they must 
educate specialists in the fine art of foment- 
ing trouble. Two institutions at Moscow 
turn out an annual crop of red agitators. 

The first is the more significant, because 
it discloses how crudely the Bolos camou- 
flage, or try to cloak, the effort to commu- 
nize the Orient, their principal stamping 
ground just now. It is the so-called Uni- 
versity of the Toiling East, also known as 
the Communist University of the Workmen 
of the East. Advertised as a school for 
Orientals, it specializes in agitation, makes 
communism the basis of all studies and 
operates overtime as a red dope factory. 

In conformity with its purpose, the col- 
lege draws its students from every sore spot 
or every locality ripe for revolt in the East. 
Therefore you see Egyptians, Hindus, East 
Indians, Filipinos, Afghans, Chinese, Turks, 
Syrians, Bulgarians and Japanese being 
inoculated with the red germ so that they 
can go back home, spread the infection and 
foster upheaval. Some of the students get 
an allowance from the Soviet Government 
and remain in Moscow during the vacation 
season in order to get the fullest measure of 
contamination. 

The second fountainhead of unrest is the 
War College of the Russian Army. Osten- 
sibly an academy for the instruction of staff 
and line officers—and it does this job for 
many—it is in reality a school to train 
soldiers to sow sedition and then lead up- 
risings in foreign countries. These soldiers 
are the shock troops of communism abroad 
and are specialists in trouble making. 


Grim Propaganda 


Since their work is among aliens, it fol- 
lows that they have a special course of 
— and military study. They must 

now the language and customs of the na- 
tion they will seek to arouse, whether it is 
India, Egypt, Bulgaria, Syria, the Phili 
pines, Persia or China. As the Bolos see it, 
dictatorship of the proletariat can be 
achieved only through armed revolt. Hence 
the missionaries of red evil are equipped to 
shape protest and then lea? it forcibly. It 
is really highly organized training for civil 
war. 

Eloquent of the principal red ambition is 
the fact that the War College department 
of unrest has a special Eastern section. The 
offshoots are obliged to live in the countr 
to which they are assigned, and in line with 
the old German economic penetration 
scheme, take root. They do the spade work 
under cover, while men like Rakovsky, Ka- 
rakhan and Joffe hold the spotlight. 

The War College usually graduates two 
classes a year. In May, 1924, for nanan, 
there were twenty-four graduates for for- 
eign agitation, including twowomen. There 
are no color or sex lines in Bolshevik pre- 
paredness for revolution. 

These graduates develop discontent 
abroad. For the home effort every possible 
agency is harnessed up to the big idea of 
exalting Bolshevism and giving the impres- 
sion that Soviet Russia is the pioneer and 
pathfinder for world codperation and pros- 

rity. The dead Lenine, for example, 
ying in state in the Red Square in Moscow, 
is merely an inanimate advertisement for 
the cause with which he was so conspicu- 
ously identified. 

One of the characteristic propaganda 
efforts in Russia is the so-called train of 
progress. At regular intervals these trains 
traverse the country loaded with orators 
and literature. Some publish a newspaper 
on board. The “‘news”’ is obtained by wire- 
less from Moscow. The trains are decorated 
on the outside by futurist artists who de- 
pict scenes from the November revolution 
and reproduce the features of Karl Marx, 
Lenine, Kamenev, Zinoviev and other lead- 
ers. The propaganda trains had the right of 
way even during the years of chaos when 
traffic was so demoralized. 

Bolshevik anniversaries are converted 
into huge propaganda demonstrations, 
starting with parades in which the workers 
take part, many under compulsion. Every 
conceivable event is dramatically staged to 
make a red holiday. The funeral of Lenine 
was a notable example. 

_ The educational system has, of course, 
given the propagandists their best oppor- 
tunity. With the three R’s, every Russian 
school teaches communism. Although Bol- 
shevism is divorced from religion, the Sun- 
day school for old and er piyrery only 
in the fact that it is held on that day of 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a 
choice of 44 measured 
and controlled oven heats 
for any kind of oven 
cooking or baking 


: 


From one-thirty until five-forty nobody was home— 


yet, promptly at six mother served this wonderful meal: 


Vegetable Soup 
Roast Beef 
Baked Potatoes, Creamed Buttered Onions 
Lettuce Salad with Thousand Island Dressing 

Fruit Melange (+) 
Thousands of women who own gas ranges 
with Lorain Self-Regulating Ovens cook their 
meals in the following easy way whenever they 
take an afternoon off: 
After a brief preparation at twelve or one 
o’clock they put into the oven everything to 
be cooked. Then they turn the Lorain Red 
Wheel to a given temperature. Returning 
later in the afternoon (they don’t have to be 
there on the dot), they find everything deli- 
ciously done and ready to serve. 
And that’s.not all Lorain can do! Because the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator enables you to 
measure the oven heat and automatically 


eee Neg winetrssen AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


HEN Gas is not avail 

able, oil is the most 
satisfactory cooking-fuel 
provided you use an oil stove 
equipped with Lorain High 
Speed Burners which apply 
a clean, odorless, intense Reet 
directly against the cooking- 
utensil. 


wie LORAIN 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 








Introductory 
Price 


50c 





Lorain Time and Temperature Cook Book con- 
tains 128 pages of recipes for oven-cooked foods, 
including Whole Meals and Oven Canning, also 
Time and Temperature Chart. Bound in cloth, 
attractively illustrated. Issued by the Research 
Kitchens of American Stove Company. Price fifty 
cents, post-paid, stamps accepted. Mark, sign 
and mail the coupon. 





Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves 
for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain Regulator cannot be used on these. 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


maintains it at the set degree, you can take 
any modern recipe which gives Time and 
Temperature and get perfect results the very first 
time you try—~and every time thereafter, 


We know these cookery wondets are hard to 
belieye, so why not call’on a “Lorain” agent 
and ask him to demonstrate these marvels for 
you? He'll gladly do it. You'll be convinced. 
No matter how small your income or how fine, 
your kitchen, you'll find a Lorain- ic tes 
Gas Range to suit. 


———00——+—- ; 
*Send for a free folder explaining how to cook the above 
dinner in a Lorain Self- Regulatin Ovep while yor’ re miles 
away. Or, for fifty cents we'll oon vou a hapdsofnely bound 
copy of our Lorain Time and Temperature Cook Book., ; 
Mark, sign and mail the coupon ‘now! 
These famous Gas hesewe are eauipped with the Lorain Réegulator: 


CLARK JEWEL. - - Geor M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Minots 
Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

?. National Stove Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 

- New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

- Quick Meal Stove Company Div., St. Louis, Mo 

Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
| } Please send me free copy of Lorain Roast 
Beef Dinner Menu with Recipes 
| © Bnrelosed find 50¢ in. for Copy of 
Lorain Time and Temperature Cook Book, 
(Check which you wish) 
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Cocoa 
Tea 
Sweet Pickies 
Sweet Relish 
Catsup 


Chili Sauce 


Preserves 

Mince Meat 

Mayonnaise 
Dressing 

Thousand Island 
Dressing 


Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 
Blackberries 
Grape Juice 
Lima Beans 
Apricots 


Cling Peaches 
Sliced Peaches 
Pineapple 

Pears 
Loganberries 
Red Raspberries 





Strawberries 
Prepared Mustard 
Cherries 

Beets 

Red Kidney Beans 
Fruit Salad 


Asparagus Tips 
Corn 

Peanut Butter 
Peas 

Hominy 
Pumpkin 


Stringless Beans 
Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Spinach 
Salmon 


Milk 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
the week—is an outstanding feature. The 
“principles of communist propaganda” 
adopted by the Fifth Congress of the Com- 
munist International, held in 1924, contain 
this paragraph: 

“The principal aim of the elementary 
evening classes’”—Sunday schools—‘‘must 
be to impart elementary political knowl- 
edge to our party members by teaching the 
first principles of Marxist-Leninist theory 
and method. The curriculum of these 
classes must be based on the program of 
the Communist Internationale. These 
classes must aim at making party members 
fit to take up active party work and to 
carry on individual propaganda among the 
masses inside and especially outside the 
party.” 

Then, too, there is the cinema, an im- 
portant factor in the propaganda program. 
Every foreign motion picture shown in a 
Russian theater is not only prefaced but 
interspersed with scenes from “the Bolshe- 
vik advance”’ and close-ups of Lenine liv- 
ing and dead. At a Moscow conference of 
the cinema industry last summer, Luna- 
charsky, Commissar for Education, said: 
“The cinema can be used for the creation of 
living propaganda and publicity with great 
effect. Equally important is the representa- 
tion on the cinema of a revolutionary 
chronicle.” 

Oddly enough, the Bolsheviks have not 
waked up to the propaganda possibilities of 
the radio. One reason, perhaps, lies in the 
universal poverty which prevents the great 
mass of the people from owning sets. Once 
broadcasting starts you may be sure that 
the air will sizzle with falsehood and mis- 
representation. 


Boosters for Bolshevism 


The All-Russian Exhibition held in Mos- 
cow during the summer of 1922 illustrates 
another type of propaganda. Having made 
Moscow the show window of Bolshevism, 
the political machine that rules the country 
used the exhibition as a “lesson in soviet 
progress”’ for the peasants and other pro- 
vincials. Thousands were compelled to at- 
tend under the chaperonage of the president 
of their local soviet. Prof. Charles Sarolea, 
one of the outstanding authorities on Bol- 
shevism, who attended the fair, maintains 
that the timber and other materials used in 
the buildings were commandeered, that the 
contractors were not paid and that those 
who clamored too loudly for payment were 
imprisoned. In these respects the exhibi- 
tion really reflected Bolshevism. 

Despite Bolshevik protest that sovietism 
is allied to art and music, there is not 
the slightest doubt about the theater and 
the opera being employed for propaganda 
purposes. The Russian, however obscure, 
instinctively loves beauty and color, and 
the powers that be take advantage of this 
desire to keep the masses placated. 

Even in postage stamps, the ruling pas- 
sion for propaganda is strong. The earlier 
soviet issues showed a red hand with a 
sword cutting the worker’s chain and a 
communist Saint George slaying the dragon 
of capitalism. Many people wonder why 
Lenine’s head does not appear on Russian 
stamps. This story will explain: In 1922 a 
stamp issue was planned showing the fea- 
tures of the apostle of Bolshevism. When 
he heard of it he ordered the dies destroyed, 
saying, “‘Do you think that I am the czar, 
that I want my head on the stamps of the 
Russian republic?” 

In addition to all these agencies, it is 
worth emphasizing again that every Rus- 
sian communist is a booster for Bolshevism. 
The amazing feature of the performance 
is that the Bolsheviks believe that they 
sell every foreigner in Russia with whom 
they talk. They mistake silence for 
acquiescence. What they do not compre- 
hend is that silence is a form of insurance 
that the alien takes out for his personal 
safety. When he goes home and expresses 
disapproval of sovietism he is immediately 
called an ingrate, a liar or a fool. 

Who pays for the incessant flood of soviet 
ropaganda at home and abroad? Under 
olshevism, as under a normal government, 

you find that the average man, and the one 
who can least afford it, is the goat. While 
the old imperial gold reserve was available, 
it was largely employed in the campaign for 
agitation overseas. When this an to 
shrink, the credits in foreign countries ob- 
tained from exports, mainly grain, were 
drawn on to finance agitation. This plan is 
still in operation. These exports are pur- 
chased by the Bolshevik Government, which 
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fixes the price for everything, including 
grain. When they want a particularly big 
fund abroad they depress the price at which 
they buy and thus the nt in the end 
really pays the freight. The ruralist is grad- 
ually waking up to this fact and it widens 
the gap between him and communism. 

So much for Russian propaganda at 
home. What concerns us mainly is the red 
activity abroad. What are its instrumen- 
talities and how are they projected? In the 
answer to these questions is food for thought 
and reflection for every patriotic American. 

Since every communist is ag eee | a 
propagandist, it follows that the so-called 
trade delegation set up by Moscow in the 
capital of every important country that 
recognizes the Soviet Governmentisa center 
of agitation. There was undeniable proof of 
this when the soviet trade headquarters in 
Berlin was raided last year by the police, 
seeking a notorious communist who had 
fled for refuge there. In searching the es- 
tablishment they found a roster of German 
agitators financed and armed by Moscow. 
Among the other papers seized was the 
complete plan for a revolution in Germany 
framed under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Internationale. Practically every 
Soviet diplomatic mission is a traveling 
propaganda outfit. 

he second outside link between Moscow 
and world revolution is the Soviet consular 
pea i geen His office is usually the 
rallying ground for those who foment un- 
rest in his immediate territory. The consul 
is also the disbursing agent for the sinews of 
red war. You can readily see how we should 
expose ourselves to an intensive nation- 
wide propaganda campaign the moment we 
recognized the Bolshevik régime. 

Behind the trade delegation, the Soviet 
consul, the so-called unofficial ambassador, 
such as we had in Ludwig Martens, who 
was deported, and every other emissary of 
unrest, is the Communist Internationale, 
otherwise known as the Third Interna- 
tionale. With this organization we arrive at 
the real center of the movement for world 
upheaval, and the inspiration of the Com- 
munist Party everywhere. Well has it been 
called the collective firebrand. 

The Communist Internationale ranks 
first in the rgaiong d of international organi- 
zations built up by Moscow to forward 
revolt. The idea is to codérdinate various 
activities through universal association. 
“Think and work internationally” is the 
gospel that Zinoviev constantly preaches. 
In consequence there are the Red Trade 
Union Internationale, the Young Commu- 
nist Internationale, the Peasants’ Inter- 
nationale, the Sports Internationale, the 
Women’s Internationale, and even an In- 
ternationale of Stamp Collectors. 

There is a peculiar interest for the United 
States in the Communist Internationale, 
because it is definitely linked with and di- 
rects every communist movement in the 
United States. Its story is the record of 
the world red advance. 


Sinister Forces 


The original Internationale was founded 
in London in November, 1847, by Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels to propagate 
the Marxian theories. The Second Interna- 
tionale, established in Paris in 1889, was 
mild compared with its successor, use it 
advocated proletarian ascendancy through 
evolution and not revolution. Between the 
late '80’s and 1902 the movement gradually 
fell into the hands of the Russian extrem- 
ists, including Lenine. When a split came 
in 1903, the extremists, who outnumbered 
the moderates, withdrew and became known 
as the Bolsheviki, which means majority. 
This was the nucleus of the party which 
crushed the Kerensky government and 
brought Russia to its ruin. 

Once in the saddle, the Bolsheviks de- 
termined to internationalize their extrem- 
ism. The Third Internationale, as it came 
to be known, was organized in 1919 by a 
Moscow Congress of Communists drawn 
from all over the globe. The federation—- 
like the Soviet Government —is the creature 
of the Russian Communist Party, because 
the big seven are the controlling factors in it. 

Whenever the charge is made that the 
Communist Internationale—or the Comin- 
tern, as it is always referred to for short—is 
the tool of the Russian Communist Party, 
Moscow invariably denies the association. 
But I could give almost endless instances of 
the close interplay of the two groups, and 
especially how the Russian Communist 
Party bends the Comintern to its sinister 
will. One will serve. 
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At the Thirteenth Conference of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, held on January 24, 
1924, Zinoviev, who is president of the Com- 
intern, made this statement, which I took 
from the issue of the Pravda of the follow- 
ing day: 

“We will not permit factional strife to be 
carried into the ranks of the international 
organization of the proletariat. It must be 
proved, comrades—and with that all par- 
ties of the Communist Internationale will 
agree—that we, in spite of tg will 
continue firmly to guide the Communist 
Internationale.” 

With its inception, the Comintern enun- 
ciated twenty-one principles to which every 
affiilated party was required to pledge itself, 
Class war was declared and a progress 
mapped out to undermine the established 
order everywhere. haps the most com- 
pact statement of the general objects is 


embraced in this summary: 
_ “Tn the revolution ight inst cap- 
italist domination, the international prole- 


tariat must unite the efforts of its separate 
detachments and merge these detachments 
into one international proletarian army. 
The organization, which unites the fighting 
revolutionary proletariat regardless of state 
boundaries, nationality, race, creed, sex or 
occupation, is the International Workers’ 
Assocation Communist Internation- 
aie. 

“Uniting all the Communist parties and 
constituting in itself the militant world 
party of the proletariat, it aims at theeman~- 
cipation of labor from the yoke of capital; it 
pony advocates the violent o row of 
the bourgeois order by means of the com- 
munist revolution, and thus continues the 
revolutionary tradition of the First Inter- 
nationale founded by Marx.” 


Spreading the Poison 


Two of the original twenty-one princi- 
ples—the third and fourth—are so charac- 
teristic of the procedure of the Comintern 
that I am reproducing them in full for the 
particular fication of those misguided 
American emotionalists who welcome the 
red brothers with open arms. Here they 


are: 

“The class on in almost every coun- 
try of Europe and America is entete the 
phase of civil war. Under such conditions 
the communists can have no confidence in 
bourgeois laws. They should create every- 
where a parallel, illegal apparatus, and at 
the decisive moment should be of assistance 
to the party to do its duty toward the 
revolution. In every country where, in con- 
sequence of martial law or of other excep- 
tional laws, the communists are unable to 
carry on their work legally, a combination 
of legal and illegal work is absolutely nec- 


essary. 

“Persistent and yes peg age 
and agitation must be carried on in the 
army, where communist groups should be 
formed in every military organization. 
Wherever, owing to repressive legislation, 
agitation becomes impossible it is necessary 
to carry on such agitation illegally. But 
refusal to carry on or participate in such 
work should be considered equal to treason 
to the revolutionary cause, and incompati- 
ble with affiliation to the Third Inter- 
nationale.” 

The Fifth Congress of the Comintern, 
held in 1924—the 1919 meeting was merely 
regarded as a preliminary session—was his- 
toric for several reasons. As outlined by 
Zinoviev, the principal aims for the next 
five years are as follows: To strive for a 
proletarian revolution in Germany in which 
the communists of Russia, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and France should be ready to aid; 
the creation of a strong Communist Party 
in England; to give all possible help to 
American, Polish and Japanese commu- 
nists; to render special assistance to the 
Bulgarian communists, where the revolu- 
tion of 1923 is considered as “only pre- 
liminary to a general Balkan struggle”; to 
concentrate more and more on uprisings in 
the Orient; and to build up a strong young 
communist movement everywhere. | 

More significant than these objects was 
the transformation of the Communist Inter- 
nationale, as Zinoviev expressed it, “froma 
loose society of propaganda into a United 
International Communist Party.” A new 
constitution, reaffirming the old principles 
and advocating fresh and more drastic 
measures, was adopted. One of them makes 
every communist throughout the world the 
agent of the international body, taking his 
or her orders direct from Moscow, and sub- 
ject to expulsion or worse for failure to 
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execute commands. It corresponds pre- 
cisely with the system under which a highly 
organized and ruthless espionage system 
operates. 

Under the new constitution the Comin- 
tern becomes more than ever a united, 
fighting, international force, highly centra!- 
ized, directed from Moscow and dedicated 
to the proletarian revolution everywhere. 
By its dictates all national Communist 
parties are considered subordinate sections; 
the executive committee has authority to 
expel _ of these sections that refuse to 
obey orders; communist groups can only 
hold conventions with the consent of Moa- 
cow; no individual communist may leave 
his country to go abroad without permission 
from the central committee. The most 
significant section of the constitution is 
embodied in this sentence: ‘All Commu- 
nist parties should be ready at any time to 
become an underground revolutionary or- 

ization.” Thus the Russian Communist 

‘arty exercises the same tyranny over ita 

world coll as it enforces upon the un- 
happy people of Russia. 


The Program of Perjury 


The Fifth Congress issued the usual bom- 
bastie manifesto, interspersed with long- 
live-the-revolution ane and setting 
forth the immediate aims. These include, 
among other things, “‘ merciless war against 
all moderate socialists and democratic ele- 
ments in Western Europe”; every con- 
ceivable kind of aocnen to the successful 

ng out of the Dawes Plan, which is 
as “‘a monstrous scheme for en- 
slaving the ont | classes of Europe by 
Anglo-Saxon capital through the agency of 
French militarism"; violent propaganda 
among colonial peoples; penetration mene 
the peasantry in every country; determin 
efforts to incite mutiny in the military 
forces in all lands; and an intensive fight 
for the control of trade unions. 

Relative tu this determination to pervert 
unionism, in the United States as eleewhere, 
is a disclosure which shows how little im- 
portance can be attached to the pledged 
word of the red. At the last Congress of the 
Comintern some members advocated the 
formation of communist trade unions siong- 
side the existing ones. This was rejected 
and the policy adopted to remain in the 
old trade unions and bore from within. 
Zinoviev’s comments on the decision il- 
luminate communist ethics. He said: 

“In Germany the central council of the 
trade unions makes it obligatory for all! 
members to sign the following pledge: ‘I 
promise not to ca on any communist 
propaganda, not to me a member of 
the Communist Party, and not to have any 
relations with the Communist Interna- 
tionalé.’ Our hot-heads say, ‘How can we 
sign such a pledge?’ But we answer them, 
‘Sign this pledge five times if necessary, 
but remain within the trade unions.’ It is 
the same in bourgeois parliaments, where all 
the members are required to take an cath 
of loyalty to the king, or where there are no 
kings, to the country. The communists are 
also obliged to take this oath. When some 
of our comrades asked Lenine whether they 
should take this oath he answered them, 
‘Take it three times if necessary, but zo on 
with your underground work.’”’ 

With this knowledge of the propaganda 
system, we can now see how it operates. 
Since it is necessary to get on to the Amer- 
ican end as soon as possible, only a bird’s- 
eye view of world red activities can be 
taken. 

Germany has been the objective of the 


principal Bolshevik offensive in Europe on 
the theory that a red Germany would be a 
spearhead aimed at the heart of the Conti- 


nent. Thesocialist revolution of 1918, which 
hurled the Hohenzollerns from power, 
piayed into the hands of Moscow, for the 
country was equality-mad. The hunger and 
unrest following the Armistice provided the 
soil in which Bolshevism thrives best. 
Practically all Germans feared a crimson in- 
undation, and in 1919 men like Rathenau, 
Erzberger and Noske sought to capitalize 
this menace to get better peace and repara- 
tion terms. 

Then, as now, the Bolo danger, although 
still persistent, was exaggerated. The three 
major attempts at revolution instigated by 
the Red Hundreds were all inspired and 
financed by Moscow. The Bolsheviks still 
keep an organization of 700 men in Ger- 
many, hoping that revolt will somehow 
develop. They now face the most serious of 
all obstacles to their ambition in the shape 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Remember— Brunswick now offers 
the two supreme musical 
instruments: the Brunswick Phono 
graph aione without radio, and the 
Brunswick Radiola, which is a 
phenograph and a radio in one, 
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‘The Wonders 


Almost in a day this newest and most remarkable of 
musical instruments, the Brunswick Radiola, has changed 
all previous ideals of the musical and tonal posst- 
bilities of radio; of the ultimate in home entertain- 
ment—What it is and does—Some remarkable features 
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OU have certain ideas of radio, both 

, from your own experiences and those 

of your friends. You have heard some 
wonderful things. 


Now we ask you to multiply those ideas; 
to hear, if only for the sheer marvel of it, 
the instrument that critics, experts and 
musicians throughout the world have ac- 
counted the most important tonal achieve- 
ment of years. 


Combined in joint effort by the leader in 
radio with Brunswick, leader in phono- 
graphic reproduction, fields heretofore un- 
reached have been mastered. It embodies 
the superlative in phonographic reproduc- 
tion with radio’s greatest achievements, 
the Radiola receiving devices of the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

It is the only phonograph so equipped— 
the only cabinet designed so that it can be 
equipped with these devices. 


What it is 


fhe name is e unswic adiola 

Th the Brunswick Radiola—a 
phonograph and a radio in one—an instru- 
ment immeasurably in a field of its own, 
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far past the experimental stage, that you 
may acquire with positive assurance of 
lasting satisfaction through the years to 
come, 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction, 
which in years has attracted vir- 
tually every famous artist of the New 
Hall of Fame to the Brunswick Phono 
graph, has been subsidized to do for radio 
that which it did for phonographic music. 
The result is a musical revelation. 


recent 


No other instrument like it 
in all the world 


Designed and built as a unit by the Radio 
Corporation of America in collaboration 
with Brunswick, it embodies scores of 
features found in no other instrument in 
the world. 

It is in nowise comparable with so-called 
‘‘combination”’ instruments (merely an 
ordinary phonograph with a radio installa- 
tion). Note that it is a scientifically com- 
bined unit. 

It provides a compactness and simplicity 
of operation unknown before. 


The Brunswick Radiola 
Model No. 260 
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It is a world-commented acoustical marvel, 
of almost unbelievable tonal quality and 
clarity, due to the scientific synchronizing 
of the Radiola loud speaker with the 
Brunswick all-wood tone amplifier and 
two-purpose horn. 


Everything in music—at your command 

In justice to yourself, hear this instrument. 
At a turn of a lever you have ordinarily 
unexplorable mysteries of the air at your 
command. Another turn, and you have 
the world’s outstanding phonograph to play 
your favorite record. 

Everything in radio, in music, in the most 


Multiplied / 


thrilling of home entertainment, is at your 
command—instantly, beautifully, wonder- 
fully. 


Prices as low as $190 


Some instruments embody the famous 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne; others the 
Radiola Regenoflex, others the Radiola 
3 and 3A. 

Prices are as low as $190—liberal terms of 
payment. 

Cabinets express the ultimate in craftsman- 
ship and the most distinguished “ period” 
and console types to meet every home 
requirement. 


These Famous Artists of 


THE NEW HALL OF FAME 
Record exclusively for the Brunswick Phonograph 


All are on Brunswick Gold Label, Double- Faced Records. New records 
continuously offered. Always something 


MICHAEL BOHNEN 
KARIN BRANZELL 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
GIUSEPPE DANISE 
CLAIRE DUX 
THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 
FLOKENCE EASTON 
ELSHUCO TRIO 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 
MARIA IVOGUN 
GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI 
EDITH MASON 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
Henri Verbrugghen, Cond. 

MARIE MORRISEY 

ELLY NEY 

SIGRID ONEGIN 

TINO PATTIERA 

MISHEL PIASTRO 

ELISABETH RETHBERG 

MAX ROSEN 

FRIEDRICH SCHORR 

RICHARD STRAUSS 

JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 

WILLEM WILLEKE 

UKRAINIAN NATIONAL 
CHORUS 


new on Brunswick Records. 





Features 


ceptions you may have. 
Unites the world-noted 


reach of every home. 


Some Remarkable 


Gives radio a clarity, tonal and musi- 
cal beauty beyond any present con- 


Phonograph with the outstanding 
achievements in radio, the Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne, Radiola Regeno- 
flex and other receiving devices of 
the Radio Corporation of America 
. .@ phonograph, a radio in one. 

Brings amazing selectivity to big cen- 
ters; offers those in smaller cities imme- 
diate touch with metropolitan musical, 
topical and educational events. 

Priced as low as $190, on liberal pay- | 
ments, so as to place it within the | 
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The Sign of Musical Prestige 
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4 The Brunswick Radiola 
Model No. 35 
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ACHINE operation is trying to the 
eyes, especially with glaring or 
misplaced lights. Daylight is the best 
working light because Nature made 
it right for eyes. 


Every Emeralite has a special device 


that changes ordinary electric light | 


into soft, eye-saving daylite. 


Mode! illustrated fits any machine and 
illuminates the keyboard and work with 
a natural, pleasant light in which eyes 
work contentedly throughout theday. 


Give your business this inexpensive 
eye-insurance—promote comfort and 
efficiency—reduce upkeep by stand- 
ardizing on these good looking sight- 
savers—Emeralite your office—pro- 
tect the eyes that serve you. 
Ideal for reading, writing or sewing at home. 
Genuine Emeralites are branded and are 
the only lamps having the Daylite Attach- 
ment. Look for trade mark. It is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Buy them by name. 
Sold by office supply and electrical 
dealers Booklet illustrating over 


50 patterns in color sent upon re- 
ceipt of coupon with dealer's name. 


Emerald 
Glass 
+ Shade 


This exclusive 
Emeralite Attachment 
changes electric light 
into soft, eye-saving 
daylite that eliminates 
pe and improves vis- 

jlity. Use 50 watt 
Type B Mazda lamp 


weer ee ee COUPON 

H. G. MeFADDIN & CO., 37 Warren St., N.Y. 
Makers of Lighting Devices for 50 Years 

Send free Emeralite Booklet. (P-8) 

Nome...... 

Address 
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(Continued from Page 93) 
of a revived and heartened republic work- 
ing under the Dawes Plan. Bolshevism can 
never stand up against prosperity. This 
expiains the incessant campaign to defeat 
the experts’ scheme. 

In the face of continuous rebuffs, Moscow 
continues at its old tricks. Late last October 
the Rote Fahne—Red Flag—the com- 
munist organ in Berlin, printed a proclama- 
tion from Moscow signed by Zinoviev ex- 
horting the German communists to over- 
throw the German republic and denouncing 
the “terror campaign” inst the com- 
munists. It also included an appeal to 
German workers to “battle against the 
dictatorship of the Dawes robbers.” Al- 
though prophecy is dangerous, it seems safe 


to assume that Germany will continue to - 


stand pat against Bolshevism. 

In Hungary, the Bolsheviks have fared 
much worse. Having had a dose of red 
terror under Bela Kun, the butcher of 
t, in 1919, the Magyars have built 


socialist government in Europe. Krestin- 
sky negotiated a treaty of commerce and 
recognition with Hungary last autumn 
which enables Moscow to set up shop again, 
but it is extremely doubtful if Admiral 
Horthy, the regent, will tolerate any non- 
sense. The same conditions obtain in 
Austria, which, like Germany, might have 
been fertile ground for communist propa- 

tion during the dark years of hunger and 

ismemberment. Here, too, Bolshevism 

failed, although the effort to stir up agita- 
tion continues. 

The situation in France shows what al- 
most invariably happens when Moscow is 
recognized. On the day Krassin, the first 
Soviet ambassador to the French, arrived, 
the Paris communists staged a huge re- 
ception. In his speech of welcome at the 
railway station one of the leading radicals 
said, “Krassin has reached Paris. The 
revolution has begun.” Jacques Sadoul,who 
dese from the French mission to Mos- 
cow to become a Bolshevist, took advantage 
of the occasion to return to France and was 
promptly arrested. 

France, however, knows how to deal 
effectually with red unrest. Significant of 
the attitude of the great mass of citizens 
was the statement issued after the Krassin 
demonstration by the Republican Union, 
which is the Poincaré group in the Senate. 
It stated that the communist situation is 
a “problem of public order superior to 
parties.” Despite Herriot’s Left tendencies 
there is little pregpect of radical perma- 
nency in France. The French peasants and 

rovincials are too thrifty to tolerate vio- 
ation of their property rights. 


Activities in Greece 


Italy, through Fascism, has effectually 
scotched the red snake. But for Mussolini 
the country might have swung to the 
extreme Left. at the Bolsheviks have 
not learned their lesson is proved by the 
insurgency against him going on at the time 


| I write this article, which is instigated by 


Soviet Russia, operating through the 
enemies of the Italian premier. 

Even Greece has not escaped. In No- 
vember, 1924, the Soviet Minister at Athens 
was warned to cease his propaganda efforts 
or leave the country. e Soviet legation 
at Athens had a staff of seventy persons, 
which is more than all the other foreign 
missions combined. You may be sure that 
they were not engaged upon clerical work. 

Spain has felt the hand in various 
quarters, especially Barcelona, the center 
of a well-organized communist group which 
has stirred up numerous strikes. The move- 
ment against King Alfonso will undoubtedly 

ive Moscow an opportunity to butt in. 
he new Baltic States, as the November 
revolt in Esthonia showed, are another 
field for soviet-inspired unrest. 

Just as Italy is the bulwark against Bol- 
shevism in Southern Europe, so is Poland 
the rampart in the North. Moscow is 
making every effort to provoke the Poles 
into conflict through periodic raids across 
the frontier. It has only lately been dis- 


| covered that the Russians have a training 


school for raiders at Minsk. There is the 
usual propaganda nest at Warsaw. The 


| Soviet Government has not forgotten its de- 


feat in the war inst Poland. The 
peace, which ended it, has proved to 
more of an armed truce than a treaty. 

Bolshevik revolutionary activity in Eu- 
rope just now is concentrated on the Bal- 
kans, where the flame that 


conflagration of the World War is being 
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fanned, this time by Moscow agents. Bul- 
garia has been selected as the center of 
operations, which, according to the pro- 
gram, will first involve Rumania, against 
which the Bolos have a distinct grievance 
on account of the loss of Bessarabia. Their 
idea is to spread revolt through Mace- 
donia and Croatia and inflame all the 
Balkans. Moscow is perfectly frank in 
stating that the Bulgarian revolution of 
1923, which cost Premier Stamboulisky, a 
Soviet agent, his life, was merely the prel- 
ude to a larger struggle. Happily for the 
Bulgarians, the bulk of the population is 
composed of landowning peasants who look 
askance at communistic upheaval because 
it interferes with their property rights. 
With England, or rather with soil under 
British authority, we reach the domain 
where the Bolsheviks have not only striven 
hard but resorted to every conceivable 
means to attain their destructive ends, The 
campaign against John Bull discloses two 
distinct theaters of operation. One is Great 
Britain ana the other her empire overseas. 


Caught in a Lie 


Not only has Moscow inspired a full- 
fledged Communist Party in Britain but— 
as many documents have proved—she seeks 
to guide its councils despite the fact that 
when Lloyd George made the trade agree- 
ment with Krassin in 1921 the Bolsheviks 
solemnly Ce their word to abstain from 
propagan a wherever the union jack flew, es- 
pecially in Egypt and India. Oddly enough, 
the Boisheviks obtained and continue their 
strongest hold in the west of Scotland among 
the ship workers of the Clyde. It was to 
placate these “wild men of the Clyde,” as 
they are called, that Ramsay MacDonald 
recognized Soviet Russia and favored the 
Anglo-Russian Treaty later rejected by the 
new Conservative administration. 

An incident of the aftermath of the 
Zinoviev letter sensation shows how the 
Bolsheviks try to double-cross everybody 
in their desire to foment revolt. Lloyd 
George made the revelation in a campaign 
onnaak delivered October twenty-seventh 
last. In discussing Moscow’s hot denial of 
the authenticity of the Zinoviev missive he 


id: 
“I would have accepted Moscow’s denial 


but for one thing. I have been Prime 
Minister, and they denied to me a similar 
transaction when I had positive proof in 
front of me. 

“Kamenev came here, and we found he 
was selling jewels which had been stolen out 
of their setting, and was giving the pro- 
ceeds to semirevolutionary organizations in 
this country. He passed on‘ £75,000 to the 
directors of the Daily Herald. 

“That they admit. What the directors 
do say is that when they discovered where 
it came from they would have nothing to do 
with it. But what has become of that 
£75,000? 

“T sent for Kamenev and said, ‘This is 
not playing the game. You are here as an 
emissary from the government, and for an 
official emissary of the government to abuse 
his Jaorgy Se | propagating revolution, dis- 
content, disaffection in the country where 
he is received, that is an abuse of hos- 
pitality.’ 

“Then Kamenev said to me, ‘It really is 
not true. I know nothing about it.’ But 
while he was saying that I had in front of 
me at the moment the identical telegram 
that he had sent to Moscow stating, ‘I have 
dis: ear. and given £75,000 to the 
Daily Herald.’ So when I hear of a denial 
from Moscow to a statement of this kind, I 
cannot accept it in the way I would accept 
it from any other country.” 

Turn to the Bolshevik propaganda 
against Britain in the East and you find 
that Moscow, having signally failed so far 
in the West, is now concentrating on an 
intensive effort to seduce the Orient. The 
first red gun was fired at the spectacular 
Congress of the Orient staged at Baku in 
the summer of 1920 to formulate a program 
for the relief of “oppressed nationalities” 
and to foster Pan-Islamism. Zinoviev, as 
always, was the leading figure, and his as- 
sociates included Radek and Bela Kun. 

At this congress all Orientals, and es- 
pecially the _—— of India, Egypt, 
Afghanistan, Mesopotamia, Turkestan and 
Persia, were asked to declare a holy war on 
oe wap gine he the measures adopted. 
This amiab ion is in line with the 
present Bolshevik policy to arouse Asia 
the Turks are to be recruited if possible— 
and make that vast domain a soviet depend- 
ency. You find Bolshevik agents at work 
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in every Eastern country, but particularly 
where England rules. In_well-informed 
circles the assassination of Major General 
Sir Lee Stack, Sirdar of Egypt, is laid to 
Bolshevik-inspired activities. The same is 
true of the unrest in the Punjab and Bengal. 
Bolshevik agitators are working with the 
Moors and Arabs of Northern Africa 
against France and Spain. 

To expedite this Oriental campaign Mos- 
cow has established a propaganda school at 
Tashkend, the capital of Russian Tur- 
kestan, where students trained to incite holy 
war and to overthrow British sovereignty 
are turned out each year. It is a branch of 
the University of the Toiling East in the 
soviet capital. 

That Russia should covet India is no new 
historical phenomenon, but the plotting of 
the old imperial days which led Kipling to 
write his famous poem, The Truce of the 
Bear, in which he referred to Russia as “the 
bear that walks like a man,” was phi- 
lanthropy compared with what is going on 
now. Figuratively, Soviet Russia is a re- 
born bear seeking to tear the life out of 
all organized Eastern governments. 

Two Bolshevik propaganda campaigns in 
the Orient have peculiar significance for the 
United States, because indirectly the Anglo- 
Saxon race is the target. One is the attempt 
to sovietize China with the aid of Doctor 
Sun Yat-sen, president of the South China 
republic. The second is the intensive effort 
to conciliate Japan with commercial con- 
cessions and draw her into an alliance to 
establish what Moscow calls “a new 
Monroe Doctrine”’ in Asiatic affairs. One 
of the Moscow selling points in the crusade 
to win over the Nipponese is “sympathy” 
with them in their protest against the John- 
son Immigration Act. 


Propagandists in America 


Bolshevik penetration in the United 
States is better organized than ever before. 
Though Moscow provides the inspiration 
and gives the orders, the two immediate 
bases of operation are Mexico, already pink, 
and Canada. It is comparatively easy for 
the agents of discord to cross the borders. 

The direct line between the Comintern 
and the United States is the so-called 
Workers’ Party, which is just another name 
for the active American communist group. 
Summed up, the program of the Workers’ 
Party is: The overthrow of the Federal and 
state governments and the elimination of 
existing constitutional forms and founda- 
tions; the establishment through a pro- 
letarian revolution of a soviet dictatorship, 
absolute in power, and owing allegiance 
only to the Communist Internationale; the 
destruction of all social, economic and po- 
litical institutions as they exist at the 
present time. 

According to official sources, the mem- 
bership of the Workers’ Party is 15,233, 
comprised in seventeen groups, each flying 
a different national flag. The Finnish sec- 
tion numbers 6803; the South Slavonic, 
1064; the Jewish, 1048; the Russian, 877; 
Italian, 319; Hungarian, 359; Polish, 245; 
and soon. One outstanding feature is that 
there are only 1192 English-speaking 
members. 

Each foreign group has one or more 
organs. Altogether, the communist press 
in the United States includes forty different 
publications, fourteen of which are daily 
newspapers. Out of a total of $138,686 ex- 
pended for organization purposes last year, 
only $36,495 was raised by the various 
memberships. Who paid the rest? 

Now we come to the really destructive 
feature of this foreign communist agitation 
in the United States. These aliens, who never 
read the English-language papers, and who 
depend ontheir ownfornews and inspiration, 
never become Americanized. They swear 
allegiance to Moscow and the Communist 
Internationale. The red flag, and not the 
Stars and Stripes, is the symbol of their 
creed and loyalty. They are taught to hold 
the Constitution and all that it means in 
contempt. 

If this stream of pernicious propaganda 
in Russian, Yiddish, Italian, Spanish, 
Czech, Hungarian, Croatian, German and 
Ukrainian were confined to its foreign con- 
sumers, the audience would be compara- 
tively limited. This, unhappily, is not the 
ease. The Workers’ Party has its own 
newspaper called the Daily Worker. Trans- 
lated into Russian, it might be a Moscow 
contemporary of the Pravda or Izvestia. It 
specializes in denunciation of all that is con- 
structively and patriotically American, and 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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in adoration of everything that savors of 
Bolshevism, which means world revolution. 
Its partic target of abuse on all oc- 
casions is the Constitution, which it desig- 
nates as “a tissue vof lies written so as to 
rotect the property interests and to estab- 
ish pe tulé of the exploiters of the 
workéts,” 

Whenever any outcry is made inst 
this sheet some pious uplifter raises his or 
her hands in holy horror and exclaims, 
“The sacred rights of free speech are being 
violated!” 

Just how the Workers’ Party takes its 
orders from Moscow was shown when its 
leaders were in doubt about supporting the 
Farmer-Labor ticket te be nominated at a 
convention scheduled for June seventeenth 
last at St. Paul. The Central Executive 
Committee sent a telegram to the Com- 
munist Internationale asking for guidance, 
and the following reply was received: 


“Communist Internationale considers 
June seventeenth convention momentous 


i for Workers’ Party. Urges C. 
EC. (Central Executive Committee} not 
toslacken activities preparation Juneseven- 
teenth. Utilize every available force tomake 
St. Paul convention t representative 
gathering labor and left wing. 

“EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONALE,” 


The candidates nominated at St. Paul 
were not sufficiently radical to suit the 
Workers’ Party, and at a so-called National 
Conference of the Workers’ Party the Foster- 
Gitlow ticket was put Se 

Although cessation o prepnaente in the 
United States is one of the three conditions 
made by Secretary Hughes for the recog- 
nition of Moscow by Washington, the red 
penetration continues unabated. 


Interference From Moscow 


If you want further evidence of Moscow’s 
benevolent interest in the United States, 
let me quote the following extract from a 
cablegram of greeting sent in October, 1924, 
by Zinoviev te the Workers’ Party, hearten- 
ing them in their presidential fight: 


“Dear Comrades: In the name of the 
Communist Internationale we greet your in- 
dependent fight against the power and the 
election sinahine of capitalism in Amer- 
ica. . . This time the Workers’ Party 
will do its utmost to herald the truth about 
the proletarian revolutionary class struggle 
to the workers and farmers. For the first 
time in the history of the United States a 
party of the revolutionary proletariat has 
put forward its own candidates in the 
presidential elections. Comrades, this is a 
political act, a courageous act of the van- 
guard of communism in America. We are 
convinced that this struggle of yours will 
not be without its lasting effects.” 


What most Americans do not realize is 
that there are approximately 200 organi- 
zations in this country actively engaged in 
or sympathetic with the communistic revo- 
lutionary movement to overthrow our in- 
stitutions. The leading agitators have 
taken their cue from Moscow, which means 
that they have built up an interlocking 
system which enables 1 Bia to penetrate 
various bo¢e‘ss, Fifty-two persons, holding 
a total of 325 directorates in forty-five 
organizations, are in control of the radical 
movement here. Foster, for example, is not 
only chairman of the Workers’ Party but is 
organizer of the Trade Union Educational 
League and is identified with a score of 
kindred groups. 

Only a few of the radical organizations 
are out-and-out red, so far as the public 
knows. The real aid and comfort that 
Moscow receives in America is from senti- 
mentalists who get a vicarious kick out 
of espousing “bold, bad men” or harbor- 
ing revolutionary thoughts. Thus you find 
abetters of Bolshevism in civil liberty 
leagues, labor alliances, social-science 
schools, women’s clubs, international so- 
cialist greups, liberal forums, industrial 
democracy centers, societies to befriend 
Russia, “ progressive’”” movements and va- 
rious affiiations which enlist pseudo intel- 
lectuals and professional publicity seekers. 
These parlor, pulpit and platform pinks are 
really more dangerous than the avowed 
extremists who make no bones about their 
real purpose. 

In two distinct campaigns the Bolshevik 
effort to pervert the United States can he 
best—I should say, worst—revealed. The 
first deals with the attempt to pervert labor. 
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The investigation made by the United 
Mine Workers showed that there were five 
objectives, as follows: 


“Seizure of all labor unions through a 
process of boring from within them, and 
utilizing them as a strategic instrument in 
fulfillment of their revolutionary designs 
ized and constitutional govern- 


ment. 

“Invasion of the United Mine Workers 
of America, with the ouster of its present 
officials and leaders and the substitution of 
a leadership of communists, that it may be 
used as an instrumentality for seizing the 
oe eel —_ and for 
even on e country. 

“A well pore oe movement within the 
four rail brotherhoods and sixteen 
railroad trade unions to amalgamate all 
railroad workers into one departmentalized 
industrial union, controlled by a single 
leader of communist principle and affilia- 
tion, and owing allegiance to the com- 


munist organization. 

“Seizure of the American Federation of 
Labor, with the ouster of its officials, and 
th h such seizure gaining control of all 
its iated units and trade unions. 

“Conversion of all craft trade unions into 
single units of workers within an industry 
known as industrial unions, with co- 
ordination under a super-soviet union he 
ante to and accepting the mandates 
the Communist Internationale and its sub- 
sidiary, the Red Trade Union Interna- 
tionale, at Moscow.” 


That the communists have been on the 
labor job has been amply demonstrated. 
The first instance was the steel strike in 
1919; the second came in the switchmen’s 
strike in 1920; the third and fourth were 
the railroad and coal strikes in 1922. 

- to the present time organized labor 
in the Uni States has successfully re- 
sisted these inroads. Whatever views one 
may have about the closed-shop movement, 
one thing is certain: Every loyal American 
stands for a shop closed against communism. 

The second and more iniquitous phase of 
communist penetration over here is the 
crusade to poison youth. 

Fostering this world oy arom of youth 
is the Young Communist Internationale, 
which has branches in forty-five communi- 
ties in the United States, where they are 
known as Young Workers’ Leagues. They 
have t own organ, a daily newspaper 
called The Young Worker, which comes 
from the same press as The Daily Worker. 
In places like New York, Ch and 
Philadelphia, the league has branches, in- 
cluding junior sections composed of school 
children, operating mainly in the foreign 
quarters. New York alone has fifteen of 
these subdivisions. 


Communism’s Targets in America 


These groups of the young communists 
are federated in a national league which 
holds regular conventions. At the 1923 
gathering resolutions were passed ‘‘to make 
use of the children in the public schools.” 
Among the platforms adopted was a plank 
against all religious celebrations and another 
to organize children ‘‘against patriotic 
songs, pictures and literature.” 

The Young Workers’ League, like its 
parent, the Communist Internationale, has 
the manifesto habit. It expends a lot of 
ink and energy on denunciation. I have 
before me as I write a fulmination addressed 
“To all Young Workers, Soldiers and 
Sailors.’ It closes with this pleasant ex- 
hortation: 


“Young Workers! You have no interest 
in fighting in a capitalist army or navy. 
Join labor in its fight against the state 
militias and national guard! Fight against 
the Boy ard Girl Scouts! Boycott the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps!” 

The young communists are making a 
special drive against the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. H. A.—Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association—and the Boy 
and Girl Scouts. The Y. M. C. A. is de- 
nounced as “one of the most active enemies 
of the working-class youth throughout the 
world,” while the be-prepared motto of the 
Boy Scouts is construed to mean “ Be pre- 
pared against a working-class uprising.” 

The junior sections of the Young 
Workers’ League are taught to foment se- 
dition in the public schools. In this they 
are not infrequently aided by their teachers. 
A Boston public-school instructor once 
said, ““Give us one generation of small 
children to train to manhood and we will 
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set up the Bolshevik form of soviet govern- , 
ment.” Though such a notion is absurd, 
the big point to be emphasized in this 
juvenile movement is that it frustrates real 
canization and breeds discontent. 

Since the Communist Internationale re- 
spects neither color, caste nor creed in its 
it follows that 


American 

congress of the Comintern. Realizing 
a of ne aes id 
mu m. an 
interviews with him were sited 
cast. As Izvestia putit: ‘He represents the 
first communist cells of the organized 
negroes of the United States who now enter 
the American Communist Party.” 


A Futile Campaign 


With the American negroes, as with al 
other victims of their subversion, the Bol- 
sheviks seek to capitalize an 
dissatisfaction. They bear down 
on race hatred in the South and point to 
sporadic lynchings as evidence of capital- 
istic conspiracy. Moscow can work no 
harm with our colored race. At best it can 
only provide free meal tickets and publicity 
for a favored few. 

The more you probe into Bolshevik ac- 
tivities among us the more you find that 
practically no important field has been 
overlooked. The Army, of course, has 
come in for its share of attempted pene- 
tration. The manifesto of the Presidium of 
the Russian Communist Party addressed 
on September eighth last to Communist 
parties ev here, but particularly in 
America and England, which was 
duced in the Daily Worker for A can 
consumption, contained this advice: 


“It is necessary that the youth enter the 
capitalist armies with an inward deter- 
mination to direct their arms not against 
their brother proletarians but against their 
class enemy, the bourgeoisie. We must 
maintain a close connection with the bar- 
racks. We must see that the word of truth 
reaches every soldier. We must establish a 
revolutionary organization on an iron foun- 
dation from the most courageous and de- 
voted of the proletarian fighters. We must 
direct our attention to the military factories. 
In each of these there must be a strong 
militant nucleus, which will be capable at 
the decisive moment of carrying with them 
all the working masses. The bourgeoisie 
fear neither pacifist preaching nor the 
Social Democrat threat of a general strike. 
But the bourgeoisie tremble with hatred 
and fear at the news of formation of each 
little illegal nuclei on the railroads, in the 
military factories, and especially in the 
army and fleet. The bourgeoisie know that 
a small but strong nucleus in each regiment 
may play a decisive réle at the decisive 
moment.” 


This reference to “illegal nuclei’ dis- 
closes the favorite Bolshevik method of 
penetration, whether in armed forces, labor 
unions, secret societies or such organiza- 
tions as the Y. M.C. A. andthe Y. W.C.A., 
which they have been trying to influence 
during the past year. The idea is to get 
three or four reds into the membership and 
then operate insidiously from within. 

Such is the red intrigue against world 
safety and sanity. You may wonder why 
these activities are permitted in the United 
States. There are two reasons. One is that 
we allow the agitator to interpret liberty as 
license. The other grows out of the in- 
adequacy of our statutory safeguards. Only 
an overt act can provoke prosecution. Con- 
spiracy, which includes propaganda, is not 
sufficient to bring the offender to book. 

In the last analysis, Bolshevik propa- | 
ganda is stupid and futile. It thrives on 
the half-baked and flourishes amid the | 
failures. The best antidote for the poison is | 
the common sense of the average man and 
woman voter, and this was revealed in the 
last elections in America and England. | 

One final conclusion of interest to every 
American: If we recognize Moscow as it 
thinks and acts today, we shall not enter 
into diplomatic relations with a sound and 
constructive government. On the contrary, 
we shall deal with an organized agency to | 
incite revolt everywhere. It is a fact worth 
remembering. 

Editor's Note-—-This is the tenth of a series of 








articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Russia. The | & 


next and last will be devoted to the future. | 
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Bex every so-called busi- 
ness miracle you will find an 
idea and an ideal. ; 

The Real Silk idea is to sell fine 
silk hosiery direct from our mills to 
the consumer at a saving. 

The Real Silk ideal is to render 
a genuine service. 

In only four years six thousand 
loyal, trustworthy men have rallied 
to the Real Silk idea and to the 
Real Silk ideal, as representatives of 
this great new enterprise. 

Like attracts like. Men of char- 
acter and purpose have always been 
drawn to every cause and every 
enterprise born of genuine service. 

Six thousand men, trained in a 
spirit of service,*have been found 

thy to wear the Real Silk but- 
ton. These six thousand men of 
bonded integrity are calling daily 
at American homes and offices with 
our message of service. 

These men have come to us 
from all walks of life—from the 
campuses of America’s universities 
and from the arena of successful 
American business. 

They are united by a single ideal 
—the Real Silk ideal—that of giv- 


ing genuine service to the Ameri- 
can buying public. 

Real Silk prospers because these 
men prosper and these men prosper 
because the public benefits. 

None of these six thousand Real 
Silk representatives could adopt a 
higher standard for himself than 
that which we of Real Silk have 
adopted for ourselves. 

A Real Silk Representative’s 
loyalty to Real Silk means loyalty 
to himself —or he is not qualified to 
wear the Real Silk button, which 
has come to be looked upon as one 
of the best known badges of busi- 
ness integrity in America. 

That is why the six thousand 
men who have measured up to Real 
Silk standards are looked upon as 
business men of the highest order 
—trustworthy and sincere—and 
why they are admitted so willingly 
into American homes and places of 
business. 

Consider this our personal en- 
dorsement of the Real Silk Repre- 
sentative, who calls on you. 

If you have not yet met him, con- 
sider this a personal introduction 
to him when he calls. 


Yn.—O, Erbe. 


Vice-President and Gen. Sales Manager 
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The servant disappeared into the living 
room and Winterelip followed. Somewhat 
puzzled, Miss Minerva sat for a moment, 
then rowe and pushed aside the curtain. 

“ Are you sailing, Dan?” she asked. 

He wus seated at his desk, writing hur- 
riedly. 

“No, no, just a note. I must get it off 
on that beat.’ 

There was an air of s oes excite- 
ment aboue him. Miss Minerva stepped 
over the threshold into the living room. In 
another moment Haku appeared with an 
announcement that was unnecessary, for 
the engine of an automobile was humming 
- the drive, Dan Winterslip took his hat 
from the Jap. 

“Mske yourself at home, Minerva. I'll 
be back shortly.” he cried, and rushed out. 

Some business matver, no doubt. Miss 
Minerva strolled aimlessly about the big 
airy room, pausing finally before the por- 
trait of Jedediah Winterslip, the father of 
Dan and Amos, and her uncle. Dan had 
had it painted from a photograph after the 
old man’s death; it was the work of an 
ertist whose forte was reputed to be land- 
seapea, Oh, it must assuredly have been 
landscapes, Miss Minerva thought. But 
even so, there was no mistaking the power 
and personality of this New Englander who 
had set up in Honolulu as a whaler. The 
only time she had seen him, in the 80's, he 
had been broken and old, mourning his lost 
fortune, which had gone with his sh ps in an 
Arctic disaster a short time before. 

Well, Dan had brought the family back, 
Misc Minerva reflected; won ne n that 
lest fortune and much more. ere were 

queer rumors about his methods, but so 
there were about the methods of Bostoni- 
ans who had never strayed from eg e. 
charming fellow, whatever his I go saltge 
Minerva sat down at the gran ne and 
played a few oid, familiar bars—The Bea 
tiful Blue Danube, Her thoughts ae 
back to the 80's. 

Dan Winterslip was thinking of the 80's, 
too, as his car — townward along Kala- 
kaua Avenue. it was the present that 
concerned him when they reached the dock 
and he ran, panting a little, through a dim 
vier shed toward the gangplank of - 
President Tyler. He had no time to s 
the ship waa on the point of sailing. es 
it was a through boat from the Orient, it 
left without the ceremonies that attend the 
departure of a liner piying only between 
Honoluiu and the mainiand. Even so, there 
pod cries of “Aloha,” some hearty and 

tremulous; most of the travelers were 
hedletked with ‘eis, and a confused little 
crowd railied ahout the foot of the plank. 

Dan pela on ‘pushed his way forward 
and ran up the sharp incline. As he reached 
the deck he encountered an old acquaint- 
ance, Hepworth, the second officer. 

“You're the man I’m looking for,” he 
€ . 
“How are you, sir,” Hepworth said. “I 
>) t see your name on the list.” 

No, I'm not sailing. I’m here to ask a 
favor.” 

“ Glad to oblige, Mr. Winterslip.” 

Winterslip thrust a letter into his hand. 

“You know my cousin Roger in Frisco. 
Please give him that—him and no one 
else-—as soon after you land as you possibly 
can. I’m tov late for vs mail, and I prefer 
this way anyhow. I'll be mighty grateful.” 

“Don't mention it. You've been very 
kind to me and I'll be only too happy. I'm 
afraid you'll have to go ashore, sir. Just a 
minute, there!” 

He took Winterslip’s arm and gently 
urged him back onto the plank. the in- 
stant Dan’s feet touched the pier the plank 
was drawn up behind him. For a moment he 
stood, held by the fascination an islander 
always feeis at sight of a ship outward 
bound. Then he turned and woled slowly 
through the plier shed. Ahead of him he 
caught a glimpse of a slender lithe figure, 
which he recognized at once as that of Dick 
Kaohla, the grandson of Kamaikui, He 
quicketied ‘his pace and joined the boy. 

“Helio, Dick,” he said. 

“Hello.” The brewn face was sullen, un- 
friendly. 

“You haven't been to see me for a long 
all right? Dan Winterslip said. “Everything 


“Sure,” replied Kaohla. “Sure it’s all 
fight. 3 be Ba ap the mel ond Oe 

y turned quickly away. “ night,” 
he muttered. 
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Dan Winterslip stood for a moment, 
thoughtfully looking after him. Then he 
got into the car. 

“No hurry now,” he remarked to the 
chauffeur. 

When he reappeared in his living room 
Miss Minerva ganas up from the book she 
was reading. 

“Were you in time, Dan?” she asked. 

“Just made it,” he told her. 

“Good!” she said, rising. ‘I'll take my 
book and go upstairs. Pleasant dreams.” 

He waited until she reached the door be- 
fore he s . 

“Ah, Minerva, don’t trouble to write 
your nephew about sto nS a here.” 

“No, Dan?” she said, puzzled again. 

“No; I've attended to the invitation 
myself. Good night.” 

“Oh, good night,” she answered, and 
left him. 

Alone in the great room, he paced rest- 
lessly back and forth over the polished floor. 
In a moment he went out onto the lanai 
and found the newspaper he had been read- 
ing earlier in the evening. He brought it 
back to the living room and tried to finish 
it, but something seemed to trouble him. 
His eyes kept straying, straying. With a 
sharp exclamation he tore one corner from 
the shipping page, savagely ripped the frag- 
ment to bits. 

Again he got up and wandered about. He 
had intended paying a call down the beach, 
but that quiet presence in the room above— 
Boston in its more tolerant guise, but 
Boston still—gave him pause. He returned 
to the lanai. There, under a mosquito net- 
ting, was the cot where he preferred to 
sleep; his dressing room was near at hand. 
However, it was too early for bed. He 
stepped through the door onto the beach. 
Unmistakable, the soft, treacherous breath 
of the kona fanned his cheek—the one 
wind that would Pe the breakers h 
along the coast and blight temporarily he 
island paradise. There was no moon, the 
stars that usually seemed so friendly and so 
close were now obscured. The black water 
rolled in like a threat. He stood staring out 
med the dosh out one to crossroads 

he diways n. If you 
ove ong ia me ny you 
time —— 


gave them 
As he turned back, his eyes went to the 
algaroba tree beyond the wire, and he saw 
the yellow flare of a match. His brother 
Amos. He had a sudden friendly feelin 
for Amos; he wanted to go over and tal 
to him, talk of the far days when they 
pass © together on this beach. No use, he 
new e sighed, and the screen door of 
the aa Bone behind him—the screen 
door without a lock, in a land where locks 


are few. 

Tired, he sat in the dark to think. His 
face was turned toward the curtain of bam- 
boo between him and the living room. On 
that curtain a shadow appeared, was mo- 
tionless a second, then vanished. He 

ht his breath—again the shadow. 
ho’s there?”’ he called. 

A huge brown arm was thrust through 
the bamboo. A friendly brown face was 
framed there. 

“Your fruit I put on the table, " said 
Kamaikui. “I go to bed now.’ 

“Of course, go ahead. Good night.” 

The woman withdrew. 

Dan Winterslip was furious with himself. 
What was the matter with himanyhow? He 
who had fought his way through unspeak- 
able terrors in the early days—nervous—on 

‘Getting old,”” he muttered. “No, by 
heaven, it’s the kena! That’s it—the 
kona. I'll be all right when the trades 
blow again.” 

When the trades blew again! He won- 
dered. Here at the crossroads one could 
not be sure. ~ 
Bb wan QUINCY WINTERSLIP walked 

aboard the ferry at Oakland, fotos 
rather limp and weary. For nearly six 
days he had been marooned on slee ee 
his pause at Chicago had been but a flitti 
from one train to another—and he was f 
up. Seeing America first—that was what 
he had been doing. And what an appalling 
lot of it there was! 

pt... felt that for an eternity he had been 

at endless plains, dotted here and 
= the pomenaeer houses, the inmates of 
which had unquestionably neVer heard a 


symphony concert. 


Ahead of him ambled a porter, bearing 
his two suitcases, his golf clubs and his hat- 
box. One of the man’s hands was gone— 
chewed off, no doubt in some amiable fron- 
tier scuffle. In its place he wore a steel 
hook. Well, no one could question the 
value of a steel hook to a man in the por- 
ter’s peyeey. But how quaint—and 
Western! 

The boy indicated a spot by the rail on 
the forward deck, and the porter began to 
unload. Careful selecting the man’s 
good hand, John inet dropped into it a 
tip so generous as to result in a touching of 
hook to cap in a weird salute. The — 
of this attention sank down amid his 
orate trappings, removed the straw S 
from his caniie ring he head and pay to figure 
out just what had happened to him 

Three thousand wes from Beacon Street 
and more than two thousand miles still to 
go! Why, he inquired sourly of his usually 
pleasant self, had he ever to make 
this absurd expedition into heathen coun- 
try? Here it was late June, Boston was at 
its best. Tennis at Longwood, long mild 
evenings in a — shell on the C arles, 
week-ends and fe f with Agatha Parker at 
Magnolia. And if one must travel, there 
was Paris. He hadn’t seen Paris in two 
years and had been rather planning a quick 
run over, when his mother had put this 
preposterous notion into his head. 

rous—it was all of that. Trav- 
eling five thousand miles just as a gentle 
hint to Aunt Minerva to return to her 
calm, well-ordered life behind purple win- 
dowpanes on Beacon Street! And was 
there any chance that his strong-minded 
relative would take the hint? Not oneina 
thousand! Aunt Minerva was accustomed 
to do as she pleased. He had an uncom- 
fortable, shocked recollection of one occa- 
sion when she had said she would do as she 
damn well pleased. 

John Quincy wished he was back. He 
wished he was crossing Boston Common to 
his office on Stdte Street, there to put out a 
new issue of bonds. He was not a 
member of the firm—that was an honor 
accorded only to Winterslips 
bald and a little spltouk aba his 
in his work. He out a bond 
loving apprehension, w: 


were 
was 
with 
ing for the verdict 
as a playwright waits behind the scenes on 


first night. ould those First Mortgage 
ae 's go over big, or would they flop at his 


“The hoarse boom of a ferry whistle re- 
called John Quincy to his present. unbe- 
lievable location on the map. The boat 
began to move. He was dimly conscious of 
a young person of feminine gender who 
came and sat at his side. Away from the 
slip and out into the harbor the ferry car- 
ried John Quincy, and he suddenly sat up 
and took notice, for he was never blind to 
beauty, no matter where he encountered 
it, and he was encountering beaut; 

The morning air was keen and and 
bright. Spread out before him was that 
harbor which is like a tired navigator’s 
dream come true. They passed Goat Is- 
land, and he heard the faint echo of a bugle; 
he saw Tamalpais lifting its proud head 
toward the sparkling sky; he turned, and 
there was San Francisco scattered blithely 
over its many hills. 

The ferry plowed on, and John ew 
sat very still. A forest of masts and steam 
funnels; here was the water front that had 
supplied the atmosphere for those roman- 
tic tales that held him spellbound when he 
was a boy at school—a quiet a Winter- 
slip whom the gypsy strain h 
Now he could distinguish a bark eye Ant- 
werp, a great liner from the Orient, a five- 
masted schooner that was reminiscent of 
those sup ly forgotten stories. Ships 
from the Treaty Ports, ships from coconut 
islands in southern seas. A picture as in- 
triguing and colorful as a back drop in a 
theater, but far more real. Suddenly John 
Quincy stood up. A puzzled look had come 
into his calm gray eyes. 

“‘I—I don’t understand,” he murmured. 

He was startled by the sound of his own 
veice. He hadn’t intended to speak aloud. 
In order not to appear too utterly silly, he 
looked around for someone to whom he 
might Re retend he had addressed that re- 
mark. There was no one about—except the 
yous person who was obviously ecm 
and therefore not to be informall 

John Quincy looked down at boy Ss » 
ish or something like that, blue-black 
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dark eyes that! ht blew With the 
amusement she woe to — a deli- 
cate oval face tanned a brown. He 
looked again at the harbor—beauty all 
about the boat, and beauty on it. Much 
better than traveling on trains! 

The girl looked u up at John Quincy. She 
saw a big broad-shouldered foung man 
with a face as innocent as a child’s. A bit of 
friendliness, she ded instantly, would 
not be misunderstood. 

“i your pardon,” she said. 

“Oh, v m sorry,” he stammered. “I 
didn’t mean—I spoke without intending— 
I said I didn’t understand —— 

“You didn’t understand what?” 

“A most paeens thing has happened,” 
he continued. He sat down and waved his 
hand toward the harbor. “I’ve been here 
before.” 

’ She looked poigienet. 

“Lots of people have,” she admitted. 

“But—you see— I mean—lI’ve never 
been here before.’ 

She moved away from him 
a of people haven't.” ‘She admitted 

at 

John Quincy took a deep breath. What 
was this discussion he had got into any- 
how? He had a quick impulse to lift his hat 
gallantly and walk away, letting the whole 
matter drop. But no, he came of a race 
that sees things through. 

“I’m from Boston,” he said. 

“Oh,” said the girl. That explained 
evel hing. 

nd what I’m trying to make clear— 
although, of course, there’s no reason why 
I should have dragged you into it ——” 

“None whatever,”” she smiled. ‘But 
goon.” : 

“Until a few days ago I was never west 
of New York; Ba tl in ry fag life, you 
understand. Been about New England a 
ie and abroad a few. “times; ybut the 


est 

“TI know. It didn’t interest you.” 

“T wouldn’t say that,” protested John 
Quincy with careful politen 
was such a lot oe te ex 


seemed 
hopeless un: “And then 
thought I 
rode on trains and was—you'll p 


a bit bored. Now I come into this harbor, 
I look around me, and I get the oddest feel- 
ing. I feel that I’ve been here before.” 

he girl’s face was sympathetic. 

“Other a have had that experience,” 
she told “Choice souls, they are. 
You've been a long time coming, but you’re 
home at last.” She held out a slim brown 
hand. “Welcome to your city,” she said. 

John Quincy solemnly shook hands. 

“Oh, no,” he corrected gently. “ Bos- 
ton’s my city. I belong there, nabecalty. 
But this—this is familiar.” He glanced 
northward at the low hills sheltering the 
Valley of the Moon, then back at San 
Francisco. “Yes, I seem to have known 
my way about here once. Astonishing, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“Perhaps some of your ancestors -——’ 

“That’s true. My grandfather came out 
here when he was a young man. He went 
home again, but his brothers stayed. It’s 
the son of one of them I’m going to visit in 
Honolulu.” 

“Oh, you’re going on to Honolulu?” 

“Tomorrow morning, on the President 
Tyler. Have ever there?’ 

“Ye-es.” Her dark eyes were serious. 
“See, there are the docks—that’s where the 
East a real East—and Tele- 
graph Hill”—she pointed; no one in Bos- 
ton ever points, but she was so lovely John 
Quincy overlooked it—“and Russian Hill 
and the Fairmount on Nob Hill.” 

“Life must be full of ups and downs,” he 
ventured lightly. ‘Tell me about Hono- 
lulu. Sort of a wild place, I imagine.” She 
laughed. 

I'll let you Ceoowet for ourself how 
wild it is,” she told him. ctically all 
the leading — on originally from 
your beloved New Eng land. ‘Puritans 
with a touch of sun,’ my father calls them. 
He’s clever, my father,”’ she added, in an 
odd childish tone that was wistful and at 
the same time oo ing. 

“T’m sure of it,” okn Quincy heart- 
ily. They were adie the Férry 
Building and other gers crowded 
about them. “I'd help you with that suit- 
case of yours, but I’ve got all this truck. If 
we could find a porter ——’ 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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The Automatic Cross-Tabulator 

Model, $385. Revolutionizes values 
by combining ledger posting, statement 
making, stock record keeping and add- 
ing and figuring service in one simple, 
speedy, dependable machine at one low 
cost. Each item is automatically either 
added, non-added or subtracted, as re- 
quired, and printed in the proper col- 
umn of your record sheets. Instantly 
converted for regular adding and other 
figure work with the standard Sundstrand 
features, including 100% printed proof, 
one-operation direct subtraction. 


The “‘Marvel Model” 20, $225 to 

$275. The adding and figuring ma- 
chine that “‘set the pace’’ with 100% printed 
proof, one-operation direct subtraction. 
The machine in which this long-wanted 
feature is combined with portability, con- 
venient desk size, one-hand control, auto- 


Three Machines— 


all remarkable values 


matic-shift multiplication, adding, listing, 
figuring service. America’s largest users 
indorse it by re-ordering. “The repeat or- 
ders tell the story” of preference. Send 
for folder, “Significant.” 


@ New Special-Junior “Marvel Model,” 
$150. This model is unquestionably 
the greatest value ever offered in any add- 
ing and figuring machine and includes the 
features of 100% printed proof, one-opera- 
tion direct subtraction and automatic-shift 
multiplication. In it are also embodied 
such famous Sundstrand features as auto- 
matic column selection, portability, desk 
size and one-hand control. 
se 

There are Sundstrands priced from $100 
to $600. Let the local Sundstrand man 
demonstrate any of these machines—in 
your office—at your convenience. Or write 
for descriptive folders. Address Dept. B.-1. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Rockford, Hlinois, U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 


r 
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Dept. B-1, Roc 

Gentlemen: Send me descriptive literature concerning 

the machine checked below: 

€ Sundstrand Marvel Model No. 20 Adding and Fig- | 
Machine 


CO Sundstrand Special-Junior Model Adding and Fig- | 
uring Machine 
© Sundstrand Automatic Cross-Tabulator Model 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. | 
’ kford, Ilinois 
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Address 9 
City State a 
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Do you realize what it means when a motor car is capable of traveling 
at twice the speed of the average railway train for 500 miles? 








Can you imagine the kind of material in such a car and the extraor- 


+ 


dinary character of design and construction necessary to withstand this 
strain? 

SUCH A CAR HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 
For years, “Cliff” Durant, the well known racing pilot, son of W. C. 
Durant, has been devoting his time and risking his life for the avowed 





purpose of adding to the Durant controlled group a car of unusual 

















q 
stability and merit. 
| 
q MOTOR DESIGN BY MILLER BUILT BY LOCOMOBILE 
| Miller-motored racing cars, designed and The success of these two men in combin- 
built by Harry A. Miller of Los Angeles, ing the most desirable qualities of a racing | 
Cal. have achieved sweeping victories on car in a substantial automobile for every 
all the speedways of the country for the day service is further enhanced by the high | 
past three years. The motor he has de- character of craftsmanship and precision 
; signed for the Junior Eight is a straight which is assured by the manufacturer of 
j line eight-cylinder motor, embodying all this new car in the shops of the Loco- 
q of the features which have given to Miller- mobile Company of America—builders of 
i made motors a world wide reputation. the world’s finest motor cars. 
1) 
| 
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Hundreds of students attend classes morn 
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one of the above courses entitles the stu 
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] ia checked the two-year courses will be 
deectibed. Most af the technical subjects 
ave given the first two years. 

& Pitty Awe intensive training courses also are 
given covering every phase of commerce 
sad trasdte 

©. Sununer mation begine July 6. 
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tallege of Liheral Arts and Seienem, Teachers College, School of 
Nursing (three hespitals)-- information about which will be sent 
upon reject 

Annual enrollment of School of Commerce— 3,500 


students. Faculty of 118. The students are divided 
iste eronps of forty to insure careful supervision. 
To earn the degree in 344 years, it is necessary to 


attend two summer sessions 


Two gymnasiums, « swimming 
oo? and a tweive-acre Athletic 
Field provide a: mple opportunity 
tor reoreation. Oniy those who ap- 
ply early can hepe for admittance 


ia Pall semester 
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“Don’t she answered. Nut can 
mai v well. " She was staring down 
at John Qu Quincy’s hatbox. “I—I sup 
there’s a silk hat in there?” she inquired. 


“Naturally,” replied John Quincy. 

She laughed—a rich, deep-throated 
laugh. John Quincy stiffened slightly. 

“Oh, an me,” she cried. “But—a 
silk hat in Hawaii!” 

John Quincy stood erect. The girl had 
laughed at a Winterslip. He filled his lungs 
with the air sweeping in from the open 
spaces, the broad pen spaces where men 
are men. A weird, reckless feeling came 
over him. He stooped, picked up the hat- 
box and tossed it calmly over the rail. It 
bobbed indignantly away. The crowd 
closed in, not wishing to miss any further 
exhibition of madness. 

“That's that,” said John Quincy quietly. 

“Oh,” gas the girl, “‘you shouldn’t 
have done it!” 

And, indeed, he shouldn’t. The box was 
an expensive one, the gift of his admiring 
mother at Christmas. And the topper in- 
side, worn in the gloaming along the water 
side of Beacon Street, had been known to 
add a touch of distinction even to that dis- 
tinguished scene. 

Why not?” asked John Quincy. “The 
confounded thing’s been a nuisance ever 
since I left home. And besides, we do look 
ridiculous at times, don’t we—we East- 
erners? A silk hat in the tropics! I Lo 
have been mistaken for a missionary 
began to gather up his lug age. “Shan’t 
need a oe any more,” he announced 

ayly. , it was awfully kind of you, 
etting *. tal k to you like that.” 

“It was fun,” she told him. “I hope 
you're going to like us out here. We're so 
eager to be liked, you know. It’s almost 
pathetic 

“Well, ” smiled John Quincy, “I’ve met 
only =, Californian to date. But -——-- 


“So Hf so good!” 
“Oh, thank you.” She moved away. 
“Please, just a moment,” called John 
Quincy. “I hope—I mean—I wish ——’ 
But the crowd surged between them. He 
saw her dark eyes smiling at him, and then, 
irrevocably as the hat, she drifted from his 
sight. 
mut 
FEW moments later John Quincy 
stepped ashore in San Francisco. He 
had taken not more than three steps across 
the floor of the Fi Building when a 
dapper Japanese chauffeur pushed through 
the crowd and, singling out the Easterner 
with pee uncanny perspicacity, 
eg > complete charge of him. 
Bees wher hy the Jap announced, 
a too ‘tao bey to meet ferries, but had sent 
word that the boy was to go up to the 
house, and after establishing himself com- 
ain there, join his host for lunch down- 


"Gratified to feel solid ground once more 
beneath his feet, John or followed the 
chauffeur to the street. San Francisco glit- 
tered under the morning sun. 

“I always thought this was a foggy 
town,” John Quincy said. 

The J 7 — 

“Maybe fog come, maybe it do not. 
Just now one time maybe it do not. 
Please.”’ He held open the car door. 

Through bright streets where life ap- 


fest to flow with a BAF ay vy eye, 
hey bowled along. Beside the curbs stood 


the colorful carts of the flower venders, un- 
pene ad y oe the lily of existence. 


though he was, John Quincy 
ob n ca every breath a fresh su supply 
of energy. New ambitions stirred within 


him; bigger, better bond issues than ever 
before seemed ridiculously easy of attain- 


mert. 

R Winterslip had not been among 
those lured to suburban life down the pen- 
insula; he resided in bachelor solitude on 

Nob Hill. It was an ancient, battered house, 





—~—— 
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viewed pe without; . but. within, John 
Quincy found, were all known comforts. 
A om f old Chinaman showed him his room 
and his heart leaped up when he beheld, at 
last, a veritable bath. 

At one o'clock he sought out the office 
where his relative carried on, with con- 
spicuous success, his business as an engi- 
neer and builder. Roger proved a short, 
florid man in his late fifties. 

“Hello, son,” he cried cordially. ‘“ How’s 
Boston?” 

“Everyone is quite well,” said John 
Quincy. “ You’re being extremely kind ——” 

“Nonsense! It’s a pleasure to see you. 
Come along.” 

He took John Quincy to a famous club 
for lunch. In the grill he pointed out sev- 
eral well-known writers.. The boy was not 
unduly im pi imgresses, for Longfellow, Whittier 
and Lowell were not among them. Never- 
theless, it was "food of a place, the service 
perfect, the f of an excellence rare on 
the codfish coas 

“And what.’ of asked Roger 
“do you think ‘of San Francisco? 

“T like it,” John ncy said simply. 

“No! Do you real y mean that?” Roger 
beamed. “Well, it’s the sort of place that 
—— to appeal to a New Englander. It’s 

a history, brief, but believe me, m 
boy, one crowded hour of glorious life. It’s 
sophisticated, knowing, subtle. Contrast 
it with other cities. For instance, take Los 


a 


sng 
e was as off on a favorite topic and he 
talked well. 

“Writers,” he said at last, “are forever 
comparing cities to women. San Francisco 
is the woman you don’t tell the folks at 
home an awful lot about. Not that she 
wasn’t perfectly proper—I don’t mean 
that—but her stockings were just a little 
thinner and her laugh a little gayer—people 
might misunderstand. Besides, the memory 
is too precious to talk about. Hello!” 

A tall, lean, handsome Englishman was 
crossing the grill on his way out. 

“Cope! Cope, my dear fellow!” Roger 

sped after him and dragged him back. 

knew you at once,” he was saying, 
“though it must be more than forty years 
since I last saw you.’ 

The Britisher dropped into a chair. He 
smiled a wry smile. 

“My dear old chap,” he said. ‘Not so 
literal, if you don’t mind.” 

“ Rot!’ protested Roger. ‘“‘What do 
years matter? This is a young cousin of 
mine, John Quincy Winterslip, of Boston. 
Ah—er—just what is your tit le now?” 

“Captain. I’m in the Admiralty.” 

“Really? Captain Arthur Temple Cope, 
— agg Roger turned to the Eng- 

“You were a midshipman, I be- 
os when we met in Honolulu. I was 
talking to Dan about you not a year ago.” 

An expression of intense dislike crossed 
the captain’s face 

“Ah, yes, Dan,” he said. “Alive and 
ring, | presume?” 
h, yes,” answered Roger. 
“Isn't it damnable,” remarked Cope, 
“how the wicked thrive?”’ 

- uncomfortable silence fell. John 
ed was familiar with the frankness of 

nglish men, but he was none the less an- 


noyed by this open Lag om 4 of hostili 
toward his prospective host. After 
Dan’s last name was Winterslip. 


“ Ah—er—have a cigarette,” suggested 


er. 
FT hank you, have one of mine,” said 
Cope, taking out a silver case. “Virginia 
tobacco, though they are put up in Picca- 
dilly. No? And A awagat lt Me held the case 
before John Quincy, who refused a bit 
no The captain nonchalantly iighted 

your pardon—what I aide about 


R 


al n,” * he began. “But really, you 
now —— 
“No matter,” 


cordially. 
“Tell me what you're aii Ley 


“On my way to Hawai explained 
the captain. “Sailing at three today on the 
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Australian boat. .A bit of a job for the 
Admiralty. From Honolulu. drop down to 
the Fanning group—a little flock of islands 
that belongs to us,” he added with a fine 
paternal air. 

“A possible coaling station,” smiled 


R 

My dear fellow, the precise nature of 
my mission is, of course, a secret.’’ Captain 
Cope looked suddenly at John Quincy. 
“By the way, I once knew a very charming 
girl from Boston. A relative of yours, no 
doubt.” 

“A—a girl?” repeated John Quincy, 
puzzled. 

“Minerva Winterslip 

“Why,” said ion ‘Ginny’ amazed, 

‘you mean my Aunt Minerva!” 

The captain smiled. 

“She was no one’s aunt in those da 
he said. “ Nothing auntish about her. But 
that was in Honolulu in the 80’s. We'd 
put in there on the old wooden Reliance; 
the poor unlucky ship was limping home 
crippled from Samoa. Your aunt was vis- 
iting at that port. There were dances at the 


oe swimming parties ——— Ah me, to 
young again!’ 
Minerva’ s in Honolulu now,” Roger 
told him. 
“No, really?” 


“Yes; she’s stopping with Dan.” 
“With Dan?” The ) potain was silent 


for a moment. “Her h usband —_- 
“Minerva never married,” Roger ex- 
plained. 
” My vin: ” said the captain. He blew a 


of smo e toward the paneled ceiling. 

é@ more sliame to the men of Boston. 
My time is hardly 7 wn, but I shall hope 
to look in on her,” He rose. “This was a 
bit of luck, meeting you again, old chap. 
I’m due aboard the boat ve shortly —you 
understand, of course.” He bowed to them 
both and departed. 

“Fine fellow,” Roger said, staring after 
him. “Frank and British, but a splendid 
chap.” 

“T wasn’t especially pleased,” John 
eee admitted, * “by the way he spoke of 

ousin Dan.” 

Roger !aughed. 

“Better get used to it,” he advised. 
“Dan is not passionately beloved. He’s 
climbed high, you know, and he’s trampled 
down a few on his way up. By the way, 
he wants you to do an errand for him here 
in San Francisco.” 

“Me!” cried John Quincy. ‘ Anerrand?”’ 

“Yes; you ought to feel flattered. Dan 
doesn’t trust everybody. However, it’s 
something that must wait until dark.” 

“Until dark?” repeated the puzzled 
young man from Boston. 

“Precisely. In the meantime I propose 
to show you about town.” 

“But—you’re busy. i couldn’t think of 
y=: you away ——’ 

af laid his aa on John Quincy’s 
shoul 


“My boy, no Westerner is ever too busy 
to show a man from the East about his city. 
I’ve been looking forward to this chance for 

; and since you on sailing to- 
morrow at ten, we must make the most of 
our time.” 

Roger proved an adept at making the 
most of one’s time in San Francisco, After 
an exhilarating afternoon of motoring over 
the town and the surrounding country, he 
brought John Quincy back to the house at 

six, urging him to dress quickly for a dinner 
of which he apparently had great hopes. 

The boy’s trunk was waiting for him in 
his room, and as he put on a dinner coat he 
endured a pang or two of longing for the 
silk hat floating somewhere on the blue 
waters of the bay. But his r, energetic 
host wore a smart fedora with his dinner 
clothes, and John Quincy knew that he had 
not disgraced Boston after all. 

“Little place I want you to try,” Roger 
explained as they sat down at a table in a 
restaurant that was outwardly of no special 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
note. “Afterwards we'll look in on that 
musical show at the Columbia.” 

The restaurant more than justified 
Roger's hopes of it. John Quin an to 
glow with a warm, friendly feeling for all 
the world, particularly this city by the 
Western gate. He did not think of himself 
as a stranger here. He wasn’t a stranger, 
anyhow, The sensation he had first - ” 

rienced in the harbor returned to him e 
had been here before; he was treading old 
familiar ground; in far forgotten happ by 
times he had known the life of this city 
streets. Strange, but true. He spoke ‘a 
Roger about it. Roger smiled. 

A Winterslip, after all,” he said. “And 
they told me you were just a sort of —of 
Puritan survival. My father used to know 
that sensation you speak of, only he ia it 
whenever he ente a new town. ht 
he something in reincarnation, after a 

“Nonsense!” said John Quincy. 

“Probably. Just the blood of the roam- 
ing Wi interaly in your veins.” He leaned 

across the table. ‘How would you like to 
core procena San Francises to live?’ 
capa asked John Quincy, 


“Th m getting along in yee, ont . ing all 

aloné. financial detai ook 

offiea—take you in there and ee Ban loo 

after them—make it worth your while.” 
“Oh, no, thank you,” said John ah vagy 

oo belong back East. 

never persuade Agatha to come cut 


firm! 
cou! 
here.” 

“ Agatha who?” 

“Agatha Parker, the girl I'm memes ¢ 
to--in a way. Been sort of understood 
tween us for several years. No,” he added, 

“Tf guess I'd better ony where I belong.” 

Roger Winterslip looked his disappoint- 


ment. 

“Probably had,” he admitted, “I fancy 
no girl with that name would follow you 
here. Though a girl worth having will fol- 
iow her man anywhere—but no matter.” 
He studied Joba Quincy keenly for a mo- 
ment, “I must have been wrong about 
you, anyhow.” 

John Quincy felt a sudden resentment. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” he 
inquired. 

In the old days,” Roger said, “ Winter- 
slips were the stuff of which pioneers are 
made. They didn't cling to the apron 
atrings of civilization. They got up some 
fine morning and nonchalantly strolled off 
beyond the horizon, They lived—but 
there, you're of another generation. You 
can't understand.” 

“Why can't 1?" demanded John a ma q 

“ Beeause the same old rut has evidently 
heen good enough for you. You've never 
known a thrill. Or have you? Have you 
ever forgot to go to bed because of some 
utterly silly reason —-because, for example, 
you were young and the moon was shining 
on a beach lapped by southern seas? Have 
you ever lied like a gentleman to protect a 
woman not worth the trouble?’ Ever made 
love to the wrong girl?” 

Of course not,” said John Quincy stiffly. 

“Ever run for your life through crooked 
streets in the rowdy quarter of a strange 
town? Ever fought with a ship's officer- 
the old-fashioned kind, with fists like flyin 
hams? Ever gone out ona man hunt, - 
when you got your quarry cornered, leaped 
upon him with no weapon but your bare 
hands? Have you ever 

“The type of person xen describe,”’ John 
Quincy cut in, “is hardly admirable.” 

“Probably not,”’ Roger agreed. “And 
yet thowe are incidents from my own past, 

my boy.” He regarded John Quincy sadly. 

“Yes, | must have been wrong about you. 
A Puritan survival, after all.” 

John Quincy deigned no reply. There 
was an odd light in the older man’s eyes. 
Was Roger secretly laughing at him? He 
appea. to be, and the boy resented it. 
But he forgot to be resentful at the revue, 
which proved to be witty and gay, and 
Roger and he emerged from the theater at 
eleven the best of friends again. As they 
stepped into Roger's car the older man 
og the chauffeur an address on Russian 


« “Dan’s San Francisco house,” he ex- 
oT as he climbed in after John Quincy. 
He comes over about two months each 
year and keeps a 
money than I have. 
Dan’ 3 San Francisco house? 
“Oh,” said John Quincy, “the errand 
you mentioned?” Roger nodded. 
*Yes.” He snapped un a light in the top 
of the limousine and took an envelope from 


place here. Got more 


THE SATURDAY 


his pocket. ‘Read this letter. It was de- 
livered A, me two days ago Bu the second 
officer of the President Tyler 

— om the ray theme of note 
paper from en a 
peared to be rather hastily scra % * 


“Dear Roger: You can do me a = 
service— ~* and that rege lad 
Boston who is to stop over ruta on a 
wer oat hare. First of all, Pscy 
my regards and tell him aS he must n poo 
7 house his home while he is in the islands. 

delighted to have him. 

“ About ivy errand. You have a key to 
my house on Russian Hill. Go up there— 
better go at night, when the caretaker’s not 
likely to be around. The lights are off, but 
you'll find candles in = redhat In the 
storeroom on the to an old brown 
trunk. Locked, pr haw —smash the lock 
if it is. In the lower section you'll find a 
battered strong box made of ohia ee ~_ 
bound with copper. Initials on it, T. M 

“Wrap it up and take it away. ie 3 
rather an armful, but you can manage it. 
Have John Quincy conceal it in his lug ee; 
and some dark night when the ship’s a 
halfwa over, I want him to take it on deck 
and qu drop it overboard. Tell him to 
be sure om y sees him. That’s all. But 
send me a Dag cable when you get the 
box, and tell him to send me a radio when 
o "Pacific has it at last. I'll sleep better 
then. 

“Not a word, Roger. Not a word to any- 
one. You'll understand. mes . n« 
oes {asa needs a bit of help in buryi 

Your Cousin Dan. “sa 


Solemn! John Quincy handed the letter 
back into Roger’s keeping. The older man 
thoughtfully tore it to bits and tossed them 
thre h the car window, open beside him. 

ell,” said John Quincy—“ well ——’ 
A fitting comment eluded him. 

“Simple a, * smiled Roger. “If we 
can help d Dan to sleep better as 
easil at, we must do it, eh?”’ 

-I suppose so,” John Quincy a 

They had climbed Russian Hill an were 
speeding along a deserted avenue lined b 
imposing mansions, Roger leaned forwa: 

“Go on to the corner,” he said to the 
chauffeur. “We can walk back,” he ex- 
— to John Quincy. “Best not to 

eave the car before the house. Might 
excite suspicion.” 

Still John Quincy had no comment to 
make. They alighted at the corner and 
walked slo ~~ a back along the avenue. In 
front of a big stone house Roger paused. 
He looked carefully in all directions, then 
ran with surprising s the steps. 

“Come on,” he called softly. 

John Quincy came. Roger unlocked the 
door and they stepped into a dark vestibule. 
Beyond that, darker still, was a huge hall, 
the dim su gestion of a grand staircase. 
Here and there an article of furniture, 
shrouded in white, stood like a ghost, 
marooned but patient. Roger took out a 
box of matches. 

“Meant to bring a flashlight,’’ he said, 
“but I clean forgot. You wait here. I'll 
hunt up those candles in the pantry.” 

He went off into the dark. John Quincy 
took a few cautious steps. He was about to 
sit down on a chair, but it was like sitting 
on the lap of a ghost. He changed his 
mind, stood in the middle of the floor, 
wai Quiet, deathly quiet. The black 
had swallowed Roger with not so much as 
agurgle. After what seemed an age Roger 
returned, bearing two lighted candles. One 
each, he explained. John Quincy took his, 
held it high. The flickering vdien flame 
accentuated the shadows—-was really of 
small — 

Roger led the way up the grand staircase, 
then up a narrower flight. At the foot of 
still another flight, in a stuffy passage on 
the third floor, he halted. 

“Here we are,”’ he said. “This leads to 
the storage room under the roof. By gad, 
I'm getting too old for this sort of thing. I 
meant to bring a chisel to use on that lock. 
I know where the tools are; I'll be gone 
pone bog minute. You go on up and locate the 
tru 

“ All—all right,” answered John Were. 

Again R vod left him. John Pome 
hesitated. mething about a 
house at midnight to dismay the pron niont 
heart—but nonsense! He bo x. grown 
man. He smiled and started up the narrow 
stair. High above his head the allow light 
of the candle flickered on the brown rafters 
of the unfinished storeroom. He reached 
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the top of the stairs and paused. Gloom— 
everywhere. Odd how floor boards 
will creak even when no one is moving over 
them. One was creaking back of him now. 
He was about to turn when a hand 
reached from behind him and knocked the 
candle out of his % 
floor, 
rude 
Mind ll cried John Quincy, “wh-who 
#4 bit of moonlight 


far window, and pers gent ae gro Tan aon 


og! and that a there loomed 


thing told the boy he had better read 
e get y; 
but where he came from one had a moment 
or two for preparation. He had none here. 
A fist shot out and found his face, and 
John Quincy Winterslip of Boston went 
down amid the rubbish of a San Francisco 
attic. = heard, for a second, the crash of 
in collision, and then the clatter of 
feet on the stairs. After that he was 
— a the débris. 
cong icenematly angry, and began 
wamie the dinner coat that had been 
his tailor’s pride. Roger arrived. 

“Who was that?’’ he demanded breath- 
lessly. ‘“‘Somebody went down the back 
stairs to the kitchen. Who was it?” 

a I tl inquired 
Quincy th pardonable peevishness. ‘‘ He 
didn’t i introduce himself to me.”’ His cheek 
was stinging; he put his handkerchief to it 
and noted in the light of Roger’s candle that 
it was red when it came away. “He wore a 
ae poet John Quincy. “Damned bad 

“Hit aos me eee Roger. 

Fe Sd sa 

™ eo ne cried. He inted. 
one trunk— lock smashed!” He went 
over ie —— “ And the box is gone! 


Poor 

John Quincy continued to brush himself 
off. Poor old Dan’s plight gave him a vast 
He mB pain which had nothing to do with 

is throbbing jaw. A fine nerve poor old 
Dan had to ask a complete stranger to 
offer his face for punishment in a dusty 
attic at midnight! What was it ali about, 
anyhow? 

r continued his search. 
© use,” he announced. “The box is 

one, that’s plain. Come on, we'll go 

ownstairs and look about. There’s your 
candle on the floor.” John Quincy picked 
up the candle and relighted it from R : 
flame. Silently they went below. The 
outer door of the kitchen stood open. “Left 
that way,” said Roger. “And see’’—he 
pointed to a window with a broken pane— 

‘that’s where he came in 

“How about the police? ” suggested John 
Quincy. 

Roger stared at him. 

“The police? I should say not! Where's 
your discretion, my boy? This is not a 
police matter. I'll have a new glass put in 
that window tomorrow. Come on, we 
might as well go home. We've failed.” 

he note of reproof in his voice angered 
John Quincy anew. They left the extin- 
guished candles on a table in the hall and 
returned to the street. 

“Well, I'll have to cable Dan,” Roger 
said as they walked toward the corner. 
“I’m afraid he'll be terribly u set by this. 
It won’t tend to endear you to m either.” 

“T can struggle along,” said J ibe Quincy, 

“without his affection.” 
“If you could only have held that fellow 
till 1 came ——” 

“Look here,” said John Quincy, “I was 
taken geno How could I know that I 
was going against the heavyweight 
pom Br in t at attic? He came at me out 
of the dark, and I’m not in condition ——” 

“No offense, my boy,” Roger put in. 

ay see my mis istake,””’ went on John 
Quincy. “I should have trained for this trip 
out here—a stiff course in a nasium. 
But don't worry. The next lad that makes 
a pass at me will find a different target. I’ll 
do a daily three dozen and I'll take boxin 
lessons. m now on until I get home I 
be expecting the worst.”’ Roger laughed. 

‘That’s a nasty cut on your cheek,” he 
remarked. ‘We'd better stop at this ‘drug 
store and have it dressed.” 

A solicitous drug clerk ministered to 
John tecdeggyes Ps with Seer cotton and court 


oon 
ont to Nob Hill was devoid of ae 


ter. 
Just inside the door of Roger’s house a 
— in a gay gown descended upon 
em 
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“Barbara!” Roger said. “Where did 
you come from?” 

“Hello, old dear,” she cried, kissing him. 
“I motored up from Burlingame. Spend- 
ing the night with you. I’m sailing on the 
President Tyler in the morning. Is this 
John Quincy?” 

“Cousin John,” smiled Roger. ‘He de- 
serves a kiss too. He’s had a bad von 

The girl moved swiftly toward the de- 
namo John Quincy. Again he was un- 

, and this time it was his other 
— that suffered, though not unpleas- 


Ta by way of welcome,” Barbara 
She was blond and slender. John 
= i ihoogee he had never seen so much 
energy imprisoned in so slight a form. “a 
ar you’re bound for the islands,” she 
said. 
ee - 
“oe On y 
“'Slendid!” ons cried. 
get in?” 
“John 
Roger told 
And he’s ae a bad evening?” the girl 
said. “How lucky I came along! Where 
are you taking us, "A 
John Quincy s . Taking them? At 
this hour? 
2 be getting along upstairs,” 


, John Quincy answered. 
“When did you 


ory came this morning,” 


he ven- 
tu 

“Why, it’s . after twelve,” said Bar- 
bara. “ of places open. You dance, 


don’t you? Let me show you San Fran- 

cisco. Roger’s a dear old thing—we’ll let 

him ey the checks.” 
“Well, I—I 


” stammered John 
Quincy. 

His cheek was throbbing and he thought 
longingly of that bed in the room upstairs. 
What a place, this West! 

“Come along!”” The girl was humming 
a gay little tune. All vivacity, all life. 
Rather pleasant sort at that. John Quincy 
took up his hat. 

Roger’s chauffeur had lingered a moment 
before the house to inspect his engine. 
When he saw them coming down the ste 
he looked as though he rather wished Re 
hadn’t. But escape was impossible; he 
climbed to his place behind the wheel. 

“Where to, Barbara?” Roger asked. 
“Tait’s?”’ 

“Not Tait’s,”” she answered. 
come from there.” 

“What? I thought you motored in from 
Burlingame?” 

“So I did—at five. I’ve traveled a bit 
since then. How about some chop suey 
for this Boston boy?” 

Good Lord, John Quincy thought, was 
there an omg in the world he wanted less? 
No matter. Barbara took him among the 
Chinese. 

He didn’t give a hang about the Chinese; 
nor the Mexicans, whose restaurants inter- 
ested the girl next. At the moment he was 
unsympathetic toward Italy, and even to- 
ward France. But he struggled on the 
international round, affronting his diges- 
tion with queer dishes and dancing thou- 
sands of miles with the slim Barbara in his 
arms. After scrambled eggs at a place 
cailed Pete’s Fashion, she consented to call 
it an evening. 

As John Quincy staggered into Roger's 
house the great clock in the hall was strik- 
ing three. The girl was still alert and 
sparkling. John Quincy hastily concealed 
a yawn. 

“All wrong to come home so early,” she 
cried. “But we'll have a dance or two on 
the boat. By the way, I’ve been wanting 
to ask. What does it mean—the injured 
cheek?” 

“Why —er- 


“T’ve just 


——" John Quincy re- 
marked. Over Pe irl’s shoulder he saw 
Roger violently shaking his head. ‘Oh, 
that,” said John Quincy, lightly touching 
the wound. “That’s where the Wes 

gins. Good night. I’ve had a bully time.” 
And at last he got upstairs. 

He stood for a moment at his bedroom 
window, gazing down at the torchlight pro- 
cession of the streets through this amazing 
city. He was a little dazed. That soft 
warm presence close by his side in the car— 
pleasant, very pleasant. Remarkable girls 
out here. ifferent ! 

Beyond shone the harbor lights. That 
other girl—wonderful eyes she had. Just 
because she had laughed at him, his treas- 
ured hatbox floated now forlorn on those 
dark waters. He yawned again. Better be 
careful. Mustn’t be so easily influenced. 
No telling where it would end. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Washington Palais Royal 
“ Queen Quality Boot Shop 
FLORIDA 
Tampa of Department Store 
GEORGIA 
Adanta Byck Bros. Co 
George Muse Clothing Co 
? M. Rich @ Bros. Cc 
At }). B. White & Cx 
Sa Leopold Adler 
ILLINOIS 
Canton J 
Chicage Queer 
. Chas, A 
Joliet F.E 
Mt. Carmel Smith @ Tanquary 
INDIANA 
Anderson 
Fe. Wayne 
Indianapolis TI 
7 Rink 
Rich 
South Bend Paul O. Kuehn 
IOWA 
Dubuque Roshek Bros 
- lianola Richmond's Shoe Store 
atine Ww ns Shoe Store 
Water loo ‘Buck's Booteric 
Peo AS 





Segets right Dry Goods Co 

The Boot 

The Geo. Seitz Shoe Co. 

The Crosby Bros. Co. 

The Rorabaugh Dry Goods Co 
KENTUCK* 











Gray & Poor 

Douglass-Jones Shoe Co 

Lowsville Besten & Langen Co., In 
. Byck Bros. & Co 
° Queen Quality Boot Shop 































These leading stores feature shoes bearing the 


Vici kid trade mark 


WOMEN’S SHOES WOMEN’S SHOES WOMEN’S SHOES 


Madisonville Dulin’s, Inc NEBRASKA OKLAHOMA 
Middlesboro T.H me & Bros Omahs Napier's Booteries Muskogee ; The Booterie 
Me. Sterling H. Keller NEW HAMPSHIRE Norman Rucker’s Department Store 
LOUISIANA Manch ’ The B. Co Oklahoma City The Bootery Shoe Co 
janchester ¢ Barton * Kerr Dry G i Go. Inc 


New Orleans D. H. Holmes Co., Led NEW JERSEY 


* an Brown Dry Goods Co 
Atlantic City — Schuldenfrei Dry Goods Co. Okmulgee 














Gus Mayer Co., Lid he Paramount Shoe Co 
MAINE lewark Bedell's dascon 
Bangor Stover & Prilay Passaic J. Abbott @ Son Portland Meier @ Frank Co 
MARYLAND Hea a wat Olds, Wortman & King 
Baltimore Hutzler Bros. Co NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 
seen 5 Allentown Part Bros. Co 
MASSACHUSETTS Albany J. & T. Cousins 
Amsterdam arl Hesse Alt Soyster Shoe Co 
Boston Dorothy Dodd Boot Shop Binghamton H. Dudley Oppenherm & Siff 
. The T. E. Mosley Co , Dudley's Shoe Store D. Pollock 
veen ‘Quality Boot Shop ° Morse @ Herrick, Inc EBhas Nam 
‘A he Henry H. Tuttle Co Brooklyn H. W. Baldwin Co Harrisburg Bowman» 
Holyoke Thos. S. Childs, Ir Lester's Shoe Shop A.M. Miller 
Lowell Bon Marche Dry Goods Co Elmira Gosper Kelley Co Honesdale M4 }. Reif 
¥ Mongeau's Shoe Store New York }. & T. Cousins Lancaster 1. J. Diets 
North Adams James Marun ” Queen Quality Boot Shop Nanticoke People's She Store 
N mew 7 n W. J. Fleming “ . Saks & Co Philadelphia J @ T.Coumns 
Sprimgheld A. Steer Co ” : John Wanamaker C H. Steigerwalt Bogt Shop 
Webster Smith @ Duty Yonkers Hannigan’s Shoe Store Pa a BG eens Ay nea 
seer tabu gh aufmann’s, ¢ Big Store 
MICHIGAN NORTH CAROLINA . Queen Quality Boot Shop 
Alpena N. J. La Londe Raleigh Boylan Pearce Co Tork P West's Sens 
Detrow A. E Burns & € Herbert Rosenthal RHODE ISLAND 
yf Co 
: Queen Quality boos Sh P See ed Smith's Shoe Store ProvidenceCallender, McAuslan ¥ Troup G ) 
Coldwater T. A. Hilton Cambridge Heed @ Gander . ' PEE 5 tag Noe 
Grand Rapids McHugh: Postema Bootery Chillicothe H. C. Brandle @ Son Woonsocket egal Shoe Store 
: . Paul Steketee & Sons Cincinnati Joseph Pietguch Co SOUTH CAROLINA 
Lansing Page & Harryman, Ir “ The H. & S, Pogue € Charleston Kerrison's 
Harry P, Woodworth Cleveland Chisholm's Boot Shop TENNESSEE 
Saginaw Erhard & Stalker The May Co, Clarks burg The Parson's Souders Co 
MINNESOTA ee a renee they oy Jock oat - rong 
“ umbiana effreys Staley Co. noxville ohn enne nc 
Minneapolis E. E. Atkinson @ Co Columb F.@R. Lazarus @ Co. , Memphis The Bootery 
* 1 Napier's Booterie The A. E. Pitts Shoe Co Bry Block Mere. Co 
St. Paw The Golden Rule Dayton Elder ¥ Johnston Co Richard Seorch 
MISSOURI Hamilton . Suter Boot Shop Nashville Castmer-Knott Dry Goods Co. 
Hennbal clas Shoe Co Ty Tho Seescemabens TEXAS 
ansas Cit y “ar ats poteries o = S wan - Da H A H u@ Co 1 ne 
Nevada Will C. Davis ome ro onet See . o eaieer Bars 
St. Joseph W. H. Gyiffith @ Son Pateesnill puta tp Fort Worth Schermerhorn Co 
Os. Lege Brandt's, Inc Springheld Routzahn & Wright Washer Bros 
Brandt's Olive St. Boot Shop i Hodkie's Fine Poaratas Houston Foley Bros, Dry Goods Co. 
T. J. Reid Shoe Co t > ? San Antonio Prank Bros 
Uhvichsville C_H. Lineberger 
MONTANA Warren Calvin Shoo Waco h Sanger Bros 
Billings The Garrison-Keene Shoe Co sngstown Lustig Bros VERMONT 
Butt Symons Dry Goods Co zs valle Davis @ Dilley Go Rutlend The Brown Shoe Co 


ROBERT H. -FOERDERER, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


C] kid ' 


£6.U.8 PAT. OFF. 





WOMEN’S SHOES 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond The Cohen Go., Ine 
, Thathimer Brow 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle Turrell Shoe Co. 
Spe ohane Spokane Dry Goods Co 
acoma MeDanald Shoe Co 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston A, W. Con Daparpmene Store Co. 
Coyle @ Richardscr 


Clarksburg R. & GC. Bootery, Inc 
Hinton Midland Stores Co 
gen Quality Ship 
Madison Madison Shoe Store 
Princeton H. ©. Hadden & Co 
WISCONSIN 
La Crosse J}. B. Maroldsor 
Milwaukee Combet Bros 
Wausau C. B. Mayer Shoe Co 


Porath @ Sehiacier 


MEN'S SHOES 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Odum, Bowers & White 
CALIPORNIA 
Les Angeles Van Degrift’s 
San Francisco The Cmporiom 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven The El: Boot Shop 
FLORIDA 
Miami Burdine Bootery Co 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Pollock @ Berg 
IOWA 
Des Moines The Utica 
MAINE 
Portland McDowell & Black Shoe Co 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Coes @ Yeung Co 
Springfield The Clement Co 
MICHIGAN 
Detrow Carrington, 5 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic Cy M. £. Blewt Ce 
Newark Wm. E. Dorsch, bn 
NEW YORK 
New York Parker &@ Diemer, 1 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Greenshore fanstory Clothing Co 
Goldsboro H. Weil @ Bros 
Wilmington Boylan @ Hancock 
OHIO 
Cincinnati The Smith Kasson Co 
Cleveland The Wm. Taylor Son & 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Part Bros, Co 
Bethichem Parr * me, Ce 
Farr 0 & 
Philadelphia Strawbridge @ Clothier 
Reading Farr Bros. € 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Sullivan ¢ 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis Cook @ Love 
TEXAS 
Houston Shotwell's 
san Antone Fomby Clot af 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Cor Wet hoe, t 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg Highland Bros. @ Gore 
CUBA 
Ciego De Avila LaReins « Store 
home « 
Havana i a 
Sagua La Grande t y te 


THERE IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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YOUR flexall DRUG STORE 


What is it? 


EAR your home there’sa certain drug store. On its window 
a sign says The Rexall Store. Over its counters you are 
served by the greatest drug store enterprise on earth. 


LO 
The Rexall system was founded 22 years ago. Forty retail drug- 
gists formed an organization for better drug store service and 
called their stores The Rexall Stores. 


YL 
Then they established in Boston a coéperative company to man- 
ufacture merchandise which they could guarantee and sell at 
moderate prices. They called this concern the United Drug 
Company. 
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Today there are 10,000 Rexall Stores—all partners in this great 
enterprise —all helping each other to help you save with safety. 


Last year the business of the Rexall Stores totalled half a billion 


dollars. 


YW 


But the picture of your Rexall Drug Store is not yet complete: 


The United Drug Company, which serves your Rexall Store at 
partners’ prices, is the largest drug concern in existence. 


It owns the 300 Liggett Drug Stores on the busiest locations of 
America’s greatest cities. [Liggett’s Drug Stores are also Rexall 


Drug Stores. | 


It controls Boots, Ltd., in England, comprising not only the 
largest drug manufacturing plants in the British Empire but 700 
retail drug stores—the biggest drug store chain in the world. 


YL 


T owns 12 manufacturing plants in 
the United States, devoted to the 
production of drug store commodities 
—famous advertised brands such as 
these: 


Puretest preparations for health and 
hygiene, Kantleek rubber goods, Jon- 
teel toilet articles, Klenzo dentifrice 
and mouth wash, Rexall products, 
Firstaid sick room supplies, Sym- 
phony Lawn stationery, Liggett’s choc- 
olates and pure food staples—each 
class made in its own manufacturing 
unit. 


These products can be purchased 
only at a Rexall Drug Store. 


LY 


The entire effort of The United Drug 
Company—its world-wide command 
ofresources—itsbenefitsfromquantity 
buying—its short-cuts in direct selling 
—the skill of its many experts—the 


price savings on huge sales volume— 
new products,new methods,new ideas 
for store management—all this is cen- 
tered in your Rexall Storeand passed on 
to you in every purchase you make 


there. 
QO 


Your Rexall Druggist is a local man, 
chosen for the Rexall partnership 
because he is honest and progressive. 
He runs a local business, yet he offers 
you all the advantages of a great inter- 
national institution. 


He offers you a drug store service, 
raised and held to a definite standard. 
The quality of your Rexall purchase 
is always uniform, always reliable. 


He offers you all that other drug stores 
sell and many things that can be pur- 
chased only at a Rexall Store. 


He offers you a money-back guaran- 
tee on every United Drug product. 


Save With Safety At Your REXALL Drug Store 


Highland, N.Y. Valley Park, Mo. 





THE UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


Producing Rexall Drug Store Merchandise at 


Boston NewYork Chicago St. Louis 
Toronto, Canada Nottingham, England 





San Francisco New Haven Worcester 
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JUNIOR EIGHT: 
(Known as JR 8 ) 


The Locomobile Company 
of America, builders of 
the new JR 8, after months 
of gruelling tests adopts 
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Starting, Ligh ting and Ignition System 
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DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
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THE STORY OF IRVING BERLIN 


(Continued from Page 7) 


no-piece bathing suit. You hid your clothes 
under the pier in your own particular nook, 
which you called your parlor. And some- 
times, wet and shivering, you had to wait on 
the Brooklyn side for the coming of dark be- 
cause the constabulary of the home shore 
was on the prowl. Of the old gang, his 
heroes and chieftains and companions at 
arms are scattered now to the ends of the 
earth. Some have remained in Cherry 
Street. Some live in Riverside Drive and 
employ the children of those who remained 
in Cherry Street. And others are buried on a 
hillside northwest of a town in France 
called Verdun. 

It is something of a temptation to 
Berlin’s biographer to suggest artfully that 
in the days when he dodged the drudgery 
of selling papers and toting telegrams it 
was because he knew in his heart he was 
made for better things. But it would take 
a quite shameless historian to go back and 
thus discover aspiration stirring in the head 
of the little Baline tike who sat nursing his 
thin knees on the tenement doorstep. You 
would be wrong if you imagined his suspect- 
ing for one instant that that head of his 
was the home of a thousand tunes, or if you 
conceived him gazing a into the 
future and saying, “Some day I will write 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band and then they’ll 
be sorry.” 

Most of us move by uncalculated tan- 
gents. We carom across the board of life, 
and if we win, it is usually by the accident 
of blind panic-stricken flight. 

It was really such a flight that started 
the Baline boy on his course out of Cherry 
Street by Chinatown to Broadway and the 
Strand. 
always enough to eat stewing away on the 
back of Mother Baline’s stove. At least 
there was always enough for him. But he 
knew, too, that he contributed less than the 
least of his sisters and that skeptical eyes 
were being turned on him as his legs 
lengthened and his earning power remained 
the same. He was sick with a sense of his 
own worthlessness. He was a misfit and he 
knew it and he suffered intolerably. Finally, 
in a miserable retreat from reproaches un- 
spoken, he cleared out one evening after 
supper, vaguely bent on fending for himself 
or starving if he failed. In the idiom of his 
neighborhood, where the phenomenon was 
not uncommon, he went on the bum. 


On to the Bowery 


To the matriarch of a Jewish home like 
that one in Cherry Street, such a vagrancy 
was a thing of shame, to be kept from the 
neighbors as long as possible. When, every 
now and again in the first few weeks of that 
vagrancy, a neighbor’s kid would shrilly 
impart the news that her Izzy had been 
seen at this point or that along the Bowery, 
she would finish the day’s work by nn 
painfully to that mystifying and tumultu- 
ous crossroads in the vain hope of catching 
sight of him. 

Probably you can picture her standing 
there many a night on the edge of the un- 
heeding procession, a shawl over her bewil- 
dered head, her anxious eyes peering cease- 
lessly and without reward. 

When, long afterward, he stood again in 
her doorway, she welcomed him with open 
arms and with no reproaches. There never 
were any. Even when he came to her at 
last with the news that he was to marry a 
girl from among the Gentiles, there were no 
reproaches. Perhaps she could keep silent 
in the face of such a violation of her most 
sacred creed because of a feeling that, after 
all, his way, whatever it might be, was one 
he had made for himself and that as the 
tribe had not been able to help him in the 
beginning, so it might not rule him now. 
Probably her heart was more than a little 
wrung. But she was too loving and too 
gallant to let her son suspect it. 

That, however, was years later. He was 
only a boy of fourteen when he went on 
the bum. 

It was to the Bowery that the runaway’s 
feet turned—then as now the Great White 
Way of the lower East Side. It was gaudy 
and mysterious and adult, and he went to 
it with his eyes wide and his heart in his 
mouth. And because he would need at 
least ten cents to buy himself a bed for the 
night in one of the blowzy dormitories of 
the ion, his first project was to sidle 
through the swinging so oors of some cheerful 
saloon, lift his voice in a woeful ballad of 


As far as he knew, there was ‘ 


the day and see what pennies would 
shower on the floor around him. Wherefore 
a little later the beer drinkers at Callahan’s 
that fs es were deeply affected by an un- 
solici rendition of a sour song entitled 
The Mansion of Aching Hearts. It was 
not long before the nervous minstrel had 
enough to buy himself a lodging for the 


night. 
But the sense that he was a loose liver 
and so close to the park benches as to be 
quite truly on the bum was so strong in him 
that when the dingy register was thrust 
toward him, he scrawled a bogus name on 
its flyblown page. For reasons now for- 
gotten, he chanced to use the name of a 
ype = actress who was shortly to appear in 








play of and for the Bowery, a fearful | 


le rama called From Rags to Riches, in 
which a Bowery girl turned out to be the 
rightful heiress to a mansion on Fifth 
Avenue. 

The name which Master Baline chose as 
suitable for a young desperado on the bum 
was selected without a conspicuous regard 
for the inherent probabilities. 

For the name was Cooney. It was 
doubtless only a coincidence that this 
actress to whom it belonged dropped it 
shortly thereafter. You know her now as 
Laurette Taylor. 


The Five:-Dollar Lark 


That first venture as a hungry trouba- 
dour in quest of shelter started Irving 
Berlin on his career as a busker of the 


Bowery. It was inevitable that he should | 


have tried his luck first as a wandering 
minstrel, because such mild and _ inter- 
mittent success in bread winning as he had 
already tasted was all due to his voice. For 
instance, there had been a quite regular 
weekly income of fift 
Saturday night at 
water front. And once in the chorus ofa 
musical show—Ed Rice’s The Show Girl— 
he had got as far as Binghamton, New 
York, before he was fired. And again he 
had journeyed to Tin Pan oo of which 
he was later to be the joy an P se and 
flower. There in the office of Harry von 
Tilzer, the music publisher, he had been 
given the job of plugging a song from the 
balcony of Tony Pastor’s music hall in 
Fourteenth Street, just as it had been one 
of his tasks in The Show Girl to hurry 
around front and sing the chorus of 
Sammie from one of the boxes. 

If you are a vaudeville patron you have 
often heard someone rise in the, balcony 
and sing the refrain of a song that had just 
been sung on the stage. This impetuous 
warbling is sometimes managed in a quite 
spontaneous and impromptu manner. In- 
deed, if you are not quite bright, you think 
that such volunteered singing is just the 
impulse of some lark who cannot resist 
bursting into the chorus of so infectious a 
melody. This time the lark was engaged at 
a salary of five dollars a week to encourage 
in this manner a song that was being intro- 
duced during the act of the Three—Kea- 
tons—Three. There was Ma Keaton, 
ample and gorgeous, who played the 
saxophone at full tilt; there was Pa 
Keaton, who obliged with genteel comedy; 
and there was their patient offspring, who 


cents for singing of a | 
cAlear’s down by the | 





was tossed around by his parents and even | 


bounced against the scenery in a most 


entertaining manner. This combination of | 


offspring and missile has since come up in 
the world. He is a wild comic of the screen 
known the world around as Buster Keaton. 
His antics are now converted into celluloid 


on so large a scale that they have incorpo- | 


rated him. It is—or was— possible to own 
shares of Buster. And something of the 
inevitable pattern of this narrative be- 
comes visible when you learn that a large 
number of those shares are in the strong 
box of the boy who sang in the balcony at 
Tony Pastor’s long ago. 

For that boy, therefore, the Bowery was 
chiefly glamorous as a field for minstrelsy. 
He went in for busking. If you iook in the 
dictionary you will see that the verb “to 
busk”’ still recalls the time in Chaucer’s 
England when it meant “to offer goods or 
entertainment in public houses.” The 
motley wear, the quaint inns, the sun- 
dappled lanes and the hawthorn hedges of 


Merrie England have vanished from its | 


associations; but twenty years ago, at any 
rate, the customs of these wandering min- 
strels and the very idiom of their guild 
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TROOPS of Sra 
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S troops in action, overcoming resistance, carry objec- 

tive after objective, so do pulleys and hangers, belts 

and shaft, bearings and couplings transmit power from 

engine to main line, through department after department, 

on down to the final objective—the machines that com- 
plete the last steps of production. 

In power transmission there is resistance at every point, a resistance, 


however, that can be lessened to a noteworthy degree by using the 
right kind of pulleys and the right kind of hangers. 


—pulleys that are light without sacrifice of strength, that are designed 
to grip the bell snugly and tight, that offer every practical advantage 
that has thus far been developed in the best of belt pulley design. 


—hangers that are strong and rigid against vibration, made of tough 
steel which will not break, easy to adjust and everlastingly depend- 
able and at the same time trim, neat, smooth in line and stalwart 
in appearance. 


This description accurately fits American Steel Split Pulleys and 
American Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers. 


Your request for more information will be answered promptly. 
PRESSED STEEL ray 
STEEL SPLIT 


HANGERS | PULLEYS 


= PATENTED ccc — PATENTES ——— 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Pressed Stee! Shaft Hangers 
and Presséd Stee! Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia 


The names and addresses of * ——. deaiers 
are listed in Ma;tRae's Blue Boo 
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survived on the Bowery as they survive 
today in the concert parties of the English 
towns. 

They still called it busking. The buskers 
were the American cousins of the comedi- 
ans you see on the ferrasses of the boule- 
vard cafés in Paris or on the sidewalks 
outside the London theaters when the line 
is forming for the pit. The idle drinker in 
Paris and the patient playgoer in London 
are both entertained by floating gentry who 
will sing songs, swallow flames or swords 
and orm prodigies of sleight of hand, 
ail on the chance of a few stray coppers. 
Thus the buskers 

In twos and threes they would appear in 
the barrooms and dance halls of the Bowe 
and, in the words of Master Balieff, “sin 
sat sonks” until the patrons wept and 
showered down the pennies they had 
vaguely intended for investment in more 
beer. The singers would pick up their 
income from the sawdust. They would 
ee up their repertory in the offices of Tin 
’an Ailey, just as now Irving Berlin’s own 
offices are daily turbulent with the young- 
sters who have come to learn his latest 
songs for use in the halls of the two-a-day. 
Or perhaps they would wing a new tune in 
its flight from the hurdy-gurdies, or cap- 
ture its refrain from a vantage 
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himself became known, and though he 
always had to split his takings with the 
piano player in each place, he would 
usually have as much as fifty cents jingling 
in his pockets by the time dawn crossed 
the East River. 

On such an income you could buy your- 
self a roof and a quite regular supply of 
food. The roof, no doubt, was one you had 
to share with a good many of your fellow 
citizens; but then the residents of Cherry 
Street are not pampered in this matter. 
Besides, if you had fifteen cents you could 
have a room to yourself, and if you had a 
quarter you could wallow in the extra 
luxury of sheets. The bed, to be sure, was 
occasionally verminous and the bathing 
facilities were not calculated to arouse en- 
thusiasm. Indeed, your bath, if any, was 
obtained in the boiler room of the base- 
ment; but there was also a place there 
where you could wash your shirt and wait 
for it to dry by the heat of the furnace, all of 
which made ie convenience and economy. 

Even the meals left something still in the 
pocket. A wandering minstrel, he, but no 
thing of shreds and patches. Not while 
basements in the side streets off the 
Bowery still offered for sale at most 
reasonable rates garments with which the 
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pattern and the ideal in the secret heart of 
every one of them—was this same Mr. 
Cohan, whose newest song was always the 
shining number in their repertoire. 

Since those days the buskers have fared 
variously. One, for instance, is fiddling 
now as he fiddled then, having hit upon so 
elegant a nom de guerre as Violinsky. You 
have probably danced to some record of his 
in your time. And there was another who, 
even as a boy, could dance such a break- 
down as made you want to get up on the 
bar and yell with simple pleasure. That 
was George White, who, after rs of 
nimble stepping in company with that 
mischievous morsel, Mistress Ann Penning- 
ton, has set himself up in the world as an 
impresario. You probably know G e 
White’s Scandals wherewith he — 
challenges Mr. Ziegfeld as master of reve 
for these United States. 

Even in his present grandeur, George 
White can never quite forget that Irvin 
Berlin was the uppity and highly critica 
waiter at Nigger Mike’s to whom he had to 
go, hat in hand, for permission to step his 
steps on the coveted floor space of that 
most celebrated café in Chinatown. 

It was as a busker then that George 
White of the artful feet began his profitable 
and engaging goings on. It was 
as a busker that Irving Berlin 





»oint in the gallery of the Thalia. 
That was the newer and gaudier 
name of the old Rowery Theater 
which had trembled in its time 
with so much fine bosom-beatin 

histrionism before the calebeaned 
decline of the stage set in. The 
Thalia ‘* just another name for 
the theater built on the site of the 
Bull's Head Tavern, where Gen- 
eral Washington and his officers 
used to stop for their hot toddy. 


Chuck Connors 


The most gracious friend of the 
buskers was Chuck Connors. He 
was the derelict cockney inform- 
aily but universally recognized as 
the mayor of Chinatown. On an 
intermittent income earned as a 
guide to Chinatown, he reigned 
over the conglomerate neighbor- 
inood from his ratty house in Doy- 
ers Street across the way from the 
interminable whine of the Chinese 
Theater. He lived with his sister, 
and his beon companion was a 
retired and extremely reminiscent 
eld garroter and river thief whose 
tales were all of the good old days 
when the name of the Five Points 
was enough to send chills up the 
heuseholding spines of Manhat- 
tan 

In Chuck's little brown derby 
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learned the secret of the honkey 
tonk which he has carried with 
him like a talisman ever since. 
It was as a busker that he began 
to pick be his first scraps of 
musical ucation, although it 
should be recorded that of musi- 
cianly knowledge he has even 
now only about as much as the 
writers of folk songs have been 
wont to have since the world be- 
gan. 
The biographer of such a com- 
r as Arthur Sullivan can tell 
ow that great master of sweet 
tunes was learning his trade while 
he was also learning to walk, how 
his father was the bandmaster at 
Sandhurst, and how the composer 
of H. M.S. Pinafore and Onward, 
Christian Soldiers could, at the 
age of nine, play every instru- 
ment in the parental band. He 
was one whose folks cleared the 
way for his gift. He was only 
eighteen when he was conducting 
his own oratorio in Leipsic, with 
his heart thumping away violently 
under his waistcoat, you may be 


sure. 

The biographer of Irving Berlin, 
however, must point out that when 
he was that age he was not con- 
ducting his own oratorio. To be 
more precise, he was a waiter in 








and short green jacket with large 
buttons there was the lingering ac- 
cent of Whitechapel. And when 
in his cups he, too would sing. He 
would sing ballads of the Old Kent Road. 
But for the most part the evening's supply 
of grog merely induced in him a mild 
sense of weil-being, a faint delusion of 
grandeur, when he would fancy himself as a 
patron and arbiter of the arts, the only one 
in the Bowery competent to decide which 
of the neophyte buskers should find favor 
on the Bowery and which would better 
drop art for laying bricks or picking 
pockets. 

Chuck's chief animosity was reserved for 
Steve Brodie, the retired pugilist whose odd 
way of recapturing public attention was to 
fling himself from the Brooklyn Bridge. In 
those days Brodie had a saloon in the 
Bowery and it was a regular stand in the 
cireult of the buskers. Then, of course, 
there was the Morgue, as the barroom at 
Number 25 Bowery was so delightfully 
called, and McKeon's across the way at 
Number 20. 

Chief of the buskers was Blind Sol, a 
sightless minstrel whom one of the neo- 
phytes was always glad to lead from bar- 
room to barroom, because old Sol’s prop 
could pass unquestioned through all the 
doors of that somewhat suspicious neigh- 
borhood. More often it was one of‘ the 
streetwalkers 6f the neighborhood who 
would take a night off and establish a 
drawing account with Saint Peter by 
serving as guide for the blind sin For 
his firs: ventures as a busker, the small 
runaway frorn Cherry Hill turned himself 
into a shabby Lord Fauntleroy for this 
battered Dorincourt and tru from 
saloon to saloor, with the lean hand of 
Blind Sol clamped to his shoulder. Thus he 
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original owners had parted, willingly or 
unwillingly, while there was still health 
in them. 

When, at sunup, the buskers would drift 
together for their principal meal in one of 
the restaurants along Park Row, the 
menus may have been flyspecked, but they 
offered striking bargains in provender. You 
could let your fancy range through such 
choices as these: 


lar Dinner, 13 cents. 
Chicken Fricassee, 8 cents. 
Chicken Potpie, 10 cents. 
Beefsteak Pie, baked in a pan, 5 cents. 
Porterhouse Steak, with fried potatoes 
and onions, 20 cents. 


In the way of artists the world over, the 
table talk would be of the low tricks of this 
or that busker to get effects; of how good 
the audience had m at Callahan’s that 
evening—how quiet, with not a glass 
dro) or a bum thrown out during any 
of the songs; of how a guy named Georgie 
Cohan—a Jewish boy, they opined—had 
just written a peach of a song; and how 
two adventurous buskers had ventured the 
night before as far along the Bowery as 
Harry Cooper’s at the corner of Houston 
Street, a tour into the provinces comparable 
oniy to the annual trek of the Metro- 
politan O vam n , to Atlanta. 

What the Garric ub in London was 
to Beerbohm Tree, what the Round Table 
of the Algonquin means as a forum to some 
of the younger players in New York today — 
that’s what the dawn dinners in Park Row 
meant to the Bowery buskers twenty years 
ago. And their hero—the lad who was the 


a Chinatown restaurant. The 
biographer should also report 
that, after twenty years, he is 
not yet much of a musician. For 
example, he cannot begin to play the piano 
as George Gershwin or Silvio Hein or 
Rudolph Friml can play it. In compensa- 
tion, of course, these untaught pianists can 
sometimes play with an accent that escapes 
those of more orthodox education. Like 
most men who play only by ear, Berlin is a 
slave of one im Since he always plays 
helplessly in F sharp, he has had to have a 
enw especially constructed with a sliding 

eyboard, so that when he wants to ad- 
venture in another key he can manage it 
by moving a lever and rattling away on the 
more familiar keys. 


A Musical Paradox 


To the man who has written more than 
any one man’s share of the songs this land 
has liked, the hieroglyphics of written 
music are still a trifle baffling. That in- 
congruity is more striking to those of us 
who spent all our youth in the rough-and- 
ready oapeny of textbooks. It might not 
be amiss for the likes of us to reflect from 
time to time on the fact that a not un- 
successful poet named Homer was, in all 
probability, unable to read and unable to 


write. 

Of all the Berlin legend, as it has taken 
form in the minds of the generation brought 
up on his measures, the most persistent 
part is, oddly eno’ for a legend, quite 
true and quite significant. It is by this 
time a ney generally circulated fact that 
the man who wrote the only American 
composition which John Alden Carpenter 
eared to name in his list of the world’s t 
music has far less musicianly know 
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than poor Minnie Spinks, the faded spin- 
ster who still teaches piano lessons in your 
home town. 

Indeed, the fact is so arenahly estab- 
lished that when Berlin occasionally plays 
on the stage and, for the purpose, emplo 
all his fingers instead of only one, the public 
is vaguely disappointed. 

It was in keeping with this tradition that 
Chico Marx, on hearing one day that 
Berlin had sliced away part of a finger 
while making himself a midnight sandwich, 
observed in withering accents, “‘ Well, that 
won’t interfere with his piano playing.” 
And though nowadays he does, as a matter 
of fact, use all his fingers wiién he plays, he 
is still sufficiently conscicus of his short- 
comings as a pianist to bring along an ac- 
companist whenever he suspects he is going 
to be asked to sing. 

There is not enough humbug about 
Berlin to make him want to pretend to be 
taken blushingly unawares by such an 
invitation. Thus when he was asked to a 
supper party to meet a certain distinguished 
visitor from England who was known to be 
fond of ragtime, and in whose honor he 
composed an unpublished song called His 
Royal Shyness, or some such title, it did not 
occur to Berlin that he had been asked 
because of his social position or his drawing- 
room wit or his personal beauty. So he 
took along a pianist. That would be a 
little difficult to manage if he were one of 
those musicians who feel in honor bound to 
affect surprise when called upon. 


A Hazy But Familiar Yarn 


I was always tremendously sympathetic 
with James K. Hackett in the days when it . 
was his whim to compose tunes with which 
a private orchestra of sixteen pieces used to 


‘gratify his ear. When, as sometimes hap- 


pened out at a party, he was asked to play 
some little — of his, it took a bit of 
doing to create the illusion that he had just 
happened to have his orchestra with him. 
It was really a more difficult rdle than 
Macbeth. 

It is quite true then that Berlin can 
neither read music nor transcribe it. He 
can only give birth to it. 

And when a fellow of such little schooling 
as Shakspere then writes the loveliest 
poetry his language knows, the scholarly 
mind, in recoil from so blinding a fact, 
takes refuge in the troubled pretense that 
it is not true. 

But to turn back hastily from so hand- 
some an analogy ic Irving Berlin and his 
melodic gift, you can imagine, even if it 
has never happened to reach your ears, 
how persistent is the story that he does not 
write his songs at all. The story is always 
a little hazy in outline and invariably omits 
one highly interesting detail. It invariabl 
omits the identity of the obliging, self- 
effacing genius who seems content that Ber- 
lin should enjoy the fame which rightly 
belongs to himself. 

One cannot help wondering what would 
have happened if some benevolent soul, di- 
vining the talent in the Bowery busker, had 

ounced upon him, washed him and sent 
fim off to Lawrenceville and Princeton. 
Probably in that event this tale would 
never have been told. Probably there 
would have been no tale to tell. 

Berlin’s present piano then is a fearsome 
structure which faithfully makes amends 
for the lapses in its boss’ education. His 
first piano was a somewhat battered instru- 
ment which stood in the back room of a 
saloon in the Bowery. This back room 
supplied light refreshment to the footsore 
streetwalkers who, when they were young 
and pretty, may have flourished in the 
comparative elegance of Union Square, but 
who, by this time, had drifted downhill so 
far that they were trudging the Bowery 
every night on the watch for such sailors 
from far ports as might still think of that 
waning t oroughfare as the very avenue 
for high jinks. With their na oon 
swains, these forlorn damsels would come 
to this saloon for a parting glass of beer. 
But by daylight they would vanish from 
sight, they and all the customers. Then, 
before the door could be closed, there would 
be an empty time while the waiter was 
piling the chairs on the tables and swabbing 
the floor. 

In that interval Izzy Baline would loiter 
at the piano and pick out painfully on its 
black keys the tunes he had heard the day 
before on the barrel organs of Chinatown. 
~Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Woollcott. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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OUR first saw! When you 
choose it, you are setting a 
standard for the work you have 
to do in all the years to come. 
A good saw speeds good work; 
a poor saw makes a bungler. 
You need not be an expert 
when you go to buy your saw, for 
the carpenter has chosen for you. 
The Disston Saw,everywhere, is 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 


A young man rented a little 
shop and started making saws. 

Like yourself, he was bound 
he would succeed. 

He put his best into every saw. 

The hardware merchants 
bought his saws when they 
watched them withstand tests 
that shattered other hand saws. 

And when the carpenters tried 
his saws, they made that young 
man famous! 

So Henry Disston’s little shop 
grew into the largest saw works in 
the world—65 acres, 68 buildings, 
3,600 craftsmen. 

The ideals of Henry Disston 
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To the million young men 


guide this great plant today. 

Disston saw-makers teach their 
sons the art of making Disston 
Saws, as their fathers taught them. 
The skill of three generations is 
back of the Disston Saw. 

And that is the saw for you, 
if you want to do good work, 

For the Disston Hand Saw cuts 
true to the line, because it is true 
itself—smithed and tensioned on 
the anvil by a master of the craft. 


It cuts fast without binding, 
because the blade is ground right 
for clearance. Only a Disston 
craftsman can taper a saw blade 
to work like that. 


It seems “alive” when you use 
it, so easy is its balance. Only a 
Disston expert can give a saw 
such balance. 

And your Disston Saw will hold 
its edge: Disston makes the steel 
and gives it the Disston temper! 

Disston Saws, of Disston Steel, 
are the most widely used saws in 
the world. Mechanics everywhere 
have learned what the name 
Disston on a saw means to them. 

“After 20 years’ use, my four Disston 
Saws are good for another 10 or 20 
years. Some saws! The good old Disston 
—an honest saw for honest work.” 

—John J. Harris, Brattleboro, Vt, 








Disston High-Grade 4 


Cross-Cut Saws 


They cut faster and stay sharp 
longer. Made of Disston 
steel, developed especial- 
ly for cross-cut saws 
by Disston experts. 
Tempered uni- 
formly with 
Disston 
skill. No soft nor brittle 
teeth to break or crum- 
ble. Ground for clearance 
that makesevery stroke count. 
Disston Cross-cut Saw Book tells 
you what saws to ase, and how to 
care for them. Free on request. 















Disston Band Saws 
hold their tension 


Disston Band Saws cut more lumber and 
better lumber. Because they hold their ten- 
sion, cut faster, and stay sharp longer. In 
large lumber mills 
where production 
must be main- 
tained, Disston 
Band Saws are 
used. Made from 
Disston steel,— 
steel that is hard, 
tough, firm, pliable 
—to withstand 
every strain. 

Let Disston Band 
Saws reduce your 
mill costs. 





who will buy their first 
saws this year 


“lam still using a Disston Saw that 
was my father’s before me. It has been 
in use 65 years and is still good. I 
have used Disston Saws for 36 years.” 


—J. E, Harrison, Atlanta, Ga. 


“I wouldn't lay down my Disstons for 
any other saws on earth, and I have been 
using them for more than forty years.” 


—L. L. Loftis, Price, Utah 


You, too, want the right saw— 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 

Through long years to come 
your first Disston Saw will work 
with you, and be proof of your 
good judgment. 

You can get the Disston Hand 
Saw at thenearest hardware store. 

Take it by the handle. Test its 
spring, its temper, its easy thrust 
and balance. Then make that 
saw your own! 





user of saws and tools. 
HENRY DissTON & SONS, INC. 
Philadelphia 











Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 
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everywhere 


HE change from headset to loud- | 
speaker with the Weston Instant 


Change Radio Plug hardly interrupts | 


the program. The cord tips slip into 
two slots. To release just press the 
triggers. Contact is sure. 


Clear, satisfactory radio reception comes 


when the Weston Table Voltmeter is con- 
sulted. The voltages of “A”, “B” and “C” 
batteries are given with scientific pre- 
cision. Testing of fila- 
ment and plate voltages 
is easy. 

Any first class 

radio shop will 

gladly show you 

these indispensa- 


ble instruments. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Radio Dept. Newark, N. J. 
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Dont Whistle 


Every red-biooded American boy and 
gici has a natural love of music and a 
desire to pley a musical instrument. 
That explains why millions of boys 
and girls of all ages ere now playing 
Hohner Har icas for entertain- 
ment, education and popularity. 


Don't whistle~—play it on a Hohner! 
Anyone can quickly learn to play 
with the aid of the Free Instruction 
Rook. Get a Hohner today—50¢ 
up—and ask for the Free Book. If 
your dealer is out of copies, write 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 195, New 
York City. 


RadioFPans:“Tune in” on WEAF,New 
York, for the Hohner Harmony Hour. 
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Close beside her padded the ragged don- 
key boy, with an arm half round Miss 
Rankin’s waist, ostensibly to guard against 
her falling off, but in reality to tickle the 
donkey by stealth, for she was always warn- 
| ing him fiercely not to worry the beast and 
| he pretended great surprise when it broke 
| into a § allop. Ona insisted that the poy 

also tic filed Miss Rankin now and again, 
| but this seems hardly credible. 

“That Old Ironsides would never feel it,”’ 
| she argued. She seemed to have taken an 
“oda dislike to the Worcester woman, al- 
thou h they had never exchanged a word. 

et that, will you?” she said to Asa as 
| Miss Rankin heaved into view at a curve 
in the banked road. ‘Look at her doing 
the hula-hula.” 

A.B. laughed, but deep down therestirred 
a faint resentment. Why did Ona persist in 
making fun of all her traveling compan- 
ions? That was common. And after all, 
whatever else she might be, Miss Rankin 
| was assuredly a gentlewoman. 

“One of these days,” continued Miss 
Shane, “she’s going to fall off that donkey 
and hurt her ankle. Gee, wouldn’t you like 
to see it?”’ 

“No,” said Asa. 

One evening he sat with the moving- 
picture party in the smoking room at the 
cocktail hour, It had been a hard day of 
sightseeing—a long hot ride over dusty 
trails to the tombs of forgotten Pharaohs, 
and then climbing down and up intermi- 
nable stairs. Ona was growing fed up with 
the trip; these temples and tombs were 
merely repetition. Statues and hiero- 
glyphics and rock engravings had lost their 
power to stir any response, she never 
ee to see another cartouche, and she 

we sining for the buzz of interest from 
pa hotel lobbies or the promenading 
idiers at the fashionable resorts. 

“When i ve seen one tomb you've 
seen ‘em all,” she declared. “Gosh, what 
do I care about all those old guys? They’ re 
dead. And I roast all day and freeze at 





the publicity man. 
“Your cartouche ought to be a hot-water 
bag with two cold feet on it, Ona.” 

“Said Asa, ‘Well, suppose we cut out the 
trip tomorrow and stay on the boat. I'll 
read to you, Miss Shane. The trouble is 
oom ve tired yourself out riding those 


AEA ight Maybe I'll do that very 


The Prince Dadapopoulos turned pale. 
He hastily gulped his cocktail and when the 
ry rose to go to their cabins to dress 
or dinner—the English have im this 
blighting custom on Nile travel—he stepped 
close and blew in Asa’s ear. Yes, he hissed 
him. It was a terrible thing to do and with- 
out a doubt called for certain ceremonious 
rep’ in the prince’s own home town. 
It Provoked no such response from Tilly. 

What the mischief did you do that 
for?”’ he inquired good-naturedly, shaking 
his head to relieve his ear. ‘‘Got the 
asthma?” 

The prince retorted with another sibilant 
sound, and bestowing a furious look on his 
rival, darted down the stairs to his cabin. 
| Asa remained where he was, dumfounded. 

Not knowing what was expected of him in 

this eme' , he did nothing. 

“Why didn’t you wallop him?" inquired 
| Tom Camp in deep disappointment. 

“Did you see what he did?” 
| “Sure, You're the third man he’s done 
| that to, and he thinks he can get ow with 

it. Great stuff, hey? That'd go big in 
Madison Square Garden.” 

“But what's the matter with him any- 
how?” 

“He’s stuck on Ona.” 

“What's that got to do with me?” asked 
A. B. weak! y.. 

The publicity man laughed shrewdly. 
“Go on and take a swing at him,” he urged. 
“It'd help jazz up the party.” 

Asa cont: ued to rub his ear, 

“‘Aren’t you going to paste him one? I 
bet if ha went up hg that guy and rumpled 
his hair, he’d crawl, Asa.” 


“You sin afraid of him, are you?” 
o t 
sea Then knock his block off. No Amer- 
alg: ay to let anybody get away with a 
like that.” 
“But it would get my name in the 
papers.” 
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“Get your name in —— Say, brother, 
they’d give you a half column, It’s g 
for the front page if you work it right.” 

“But I don’t want to be on the front 


a ublicity man’s eyes grew round. 
— do you like bedtime stories?” he 


oaths incident ended there, for the time 
being. Asa did nothing, even though Tom 
Ce ae OS ee om he 
rallied to the cause sat and ed prayer- 
fully with him in his cabin a solid hour after 
dinner. In vain they pleaded that this 
matter involved his personal honor and the 
honor of his country. 

“You can’t kid me,” said Asa sagely. 

They tried once more. What woul his 
einem. in Chi think if he allowed a 
European to up and blow in his ear 
without so much as 2 sap A wy Ad 
He owed it to his manh 
~— the hip on the jaw 2 the I 

ae cig ea he see that? 
o, I can’t,” B. retorted. “The 
whole thing’s HE I believe he was 
stewed. And I’m not going to make a 
monkey of just to get on the front 
, either, Tom. So forget it.” 
iat gave them pause 

“The fight’s off,” opined Tom regret- 
fully. “ And we'll never get another chance 
like it. What’ll we do now?” 

Cay Baga out ss left Asa alone. Fora 
while sat on his bed, thinking it over. 
And he ‘= miserable. What fog a 
to be in! There was nothing to done 
now—he would appear less ridiculous by 
ignoring it than by making a belated effort 
to assert his dignity — yet he smarted under 
the childish affront. Why hadn’t he mussed 
the fellow’s hair or twisted his nose when the 
thing happened? But that was always the 
way; could never think of the ow 
retort or energetic action an em 
demanded until it was too late. Usua ly he 
a of them hours afterwards, lying in 


After a while he decided that a drink 
would hearten him, and went to the smok- 
ing room. Ona was sitting in a corner with 
some of her company and Prince Dada- 
popoulos, A. B. pretended not to see them, 
and she did not cal! him over, as was her 
wont. As for Dada, he gave a careless nod 
when he caught Tilly’s eye; on his face was 
a superior, sardonic sraile. One of the 
yon members of the movie company, 
who had always called him Mr. Tilly, now 
shouted from another table where he sat 
with several companions, ‘Hey, Peace-at- 
Any-Price, willst join us?” And Asa had 
to ignore this cheap familiarity too. He 
saw Ona lower her head; her shoulders 
shook with a fit of laughter. Red in the 
face, he gave his order in an unnecessarily 
loud tone and with such a fierce manner 
that the native waiter quailed. 

He sat there all alone for an hour, sipping 
Scotch and soda. Asa could never toss it 
down like hardier men. Tom Camp and his 
cronies were playing poker in the card 
room. Nobody came near him. 

At last he rose and strolled to a remote 
part of the deck where he could sit and 
gaze at the moon, and gloom in peace. The 
steamer was tied up to a landing place for 
the night, and an armed guard s sentinel 
on the platform. Squatted on the steep 
bank above him were scores of dim figures, 
natives from the village, silently watching 
the lights and movement aboard the boat. 

“For two pins I'd take another drink,” 
muttered Asa, “and * there and smear 
that guy all over the Nile Valley.” 

However, he made no move to do it. 
Mrs. Gilbert and Miss Rankin passed him 
several times on their usual walk before 
turning in, but they could not see A. B. 
where he sulked in the shadows. Then 
George Gatas, the dragoman, came along in 
his best robes and Asa called to him. 
George sat down with a sigh. He, too, had 
had a hard day, and the memory of a 
Kansas man’s query whether there had 
been Christians in Egypt before the time of 
Christ still rankled. 

“Well, Mr. Tilly,” he remarked, ae do 
not enjoy yourself tonight? Hey? Per- 
haps you have not been careful in your 

food. Often tourists are affected to the 
stomach uncomfortably just at first.” 

“No, it isn’t that. But ——” He broke 
off, afraid of an impulse he felt to tell 
George all about it. The dragoman was 
eying him intently. 
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GALLOPING DONKEYS NO GOOD 


“Hark to the words of a very wise man,” 
he said. “Such is the instruction of Ptah- 
Hotep, vizier under King Isosi, who flour- 
ished about 3550 B.C.” 

“Shoot,” said Asa. 

“ Wheresoever thou , beware of con- 

ing with women. No place p' reth 
wherein that is done. Nor is it prudent to 
— eet in it; a thousand men have been 

for the pleasure of a little time, 
or ane meme Even death is reached 
thereby; it is a wretched thing.” 

“That old guy said a mouthful,” Asa 

Somehow it failed to strike him as 

id that the d — hit so close 
to the cause of 

When the boat wah =p Luxor the moving- 
om party went ashore to put up at the 

otel. Asa went, too, but avoided them. 
He thought he detected a difference in their 
manner, and he resented it. That was noth- 
ing but imagination, but imagination makes 
a for its victim. 

The moon was nearly at the full and 
parties of tourists drove out every night to 
see the colossal ruins of Karnak. A. B. en- 
gaged a carriage and a guide. About the 
time he was ready to set out, Mrs. Gilbert 
and Miss Rankin came downstairs into the 
lobby, wearing capes. 

“Going to ak?’ inquired Asa. 

“Yes. You, too? Then supposing we go 
together?” Mrs. Gilbert ted. 

he was peeved with A. B., but she was 
also a practical woman, and a man is a use- 
ful thing to have around at night in a re- 
mote and desolate place like ak. So 
A. B. sent the two guides ahead in his own 
carriage and squeezed into the little seat of 
the other. 

“This,” thought Asa, drawing a deep 
breath as the majestic wonder of the ruins 
burst on his sight, “‘is what I came for.” 

He found himself walking with Miss 
Rankin, Mrs. Gilbert having appropriated 
one of the guides and disappeared some- 
where to view a heathen idol. Not a word 
was said. Miss Rankin was not given to 
loquacity at any time, being of reserved 
mien and a crisp curtness of speech, and 
now the untold centuries that seemed to 
stir and murmur all about them induced a 
rapt silence. Once he glanced at her face 
when they emerged from the shadows of 
the columns into open moonlight. A dee 
spiritual exaltation shone there; the soft 
light made the outline even tender. Why, 
she was beautiful! 

After a while oo ae to talk, fitfully, 
in snatches. Still Mrs. Gilbert did not re- 
join them—there was a friend, tried and 
true! And when they had made the circuit 
of the vast place and climbed to the top of 
the walls to view the meer ge Rape gers the 
two sat down on a great slab of stone to 
rest. How it happened Asa could not ex- 
plain later, but he suddenly found himself 

his troubles to Miss Rankin. 

hth ery in a half banter- 
ing tone, and did his best to treat the mat- 
ter as a joke hari car ta oe a 
and intense misery ke + ng 

“So I’ve just decided to onde it, ” he 
concluded lamely. “It’s so silly. 
Don’t you think I did the right thing?” 

She did not answer for a minute or two. 
At last, ‘How do you feel about it? Does 
it worry you? oe 708 feel all right with 
pets” # 7” Whe ask 

“No, I don’t,” he admitted frankly, 
turning ah face toward her. “The 
wretched business has made me feel worse 
than—than something really serious. Some- 
times—I know I’m a fool, but sometimes I 
feel sort of ashamed of myself.” 

Miss Rankin nodded and poked the 
stone thoughtfully with her stick. 

“I think,” she said gg AE: think 
I would have slapped him. Yes, I think I 


would. 
A. B. guiped. Presently they rose and 
went to find Mrs. Gilbert, who was waiting 


for them in the 

“Do you aren tom at Luxor?” in- 
quired that lady. 

“For a while—yes.” 

“We,” said Mrs. Gilbert, “are going to 
Jerusalem." 

“Next week. We take the train back to 
Cairo tomorrow.” 

He bade them good-by when they alighted 
at the hotel, and felt an odd loneliness at 
the eehes ing. It had evaporated next morn- 

owever, for the sun was sparkling and 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

all Nature seemed to smile and beckon. 
Asa determined to invite Ona to go to the 
races, and she accepted with alacrity. In 
fact, she was particularly nice to him, and 
even urged him to hire a donkey and ride in 
the visitors’ race to beat the prince, who 
had entered with a fast one called Choco- 
late, but he firmly declined. 

The prince gained no credit from his 
sportsmanship, however; more than speed 
enters into a donkey race. Just before the 
start a ragged backer of Chocolate rushed 
out from the crowd of native spectators and 
seizing the beast by the bridle, bit him 
fiercely on the nose; another well-wisher 
among the donkey boys, who had risked 
three piasters, took a hearty nip at his tail; 
but despite these aids to good luck, which 
are also designed to rouse a donkey from 
his usual sluggishness to pep, Chocolate 
finished in the ruck. Well in the lead at the 
three-quarters mark, he struck a dust hole 
and the prince fell off. A. B. hoped he had 
broken his neck, but he rose uninjured and 
tried to catch his mount, which had wan- 
dered from the track. 

““How would you like to see the snake 
man?”’ A. B. inquired as they drove back 
to town. 

“Oh, yes, we must! I’ve heard so much 
about him,” 

“Well, I’ve arranged to have him-come 
tomorrow afternoon, so if you and your 
friends will be on hand at half past two 
we'll make it a party.” 

It is a curious performance this snake 
man gives. He wanted to take them to 
Karnak; there were many cobras—big 
ones—out there, he urged. 

“Do we have to go to a place you pick 
out?” demanded Asa suspiciously. 

“Any place you say, sair, if it is not too 
public.” 

Asa remarked that surely there must be 
a quiet garden somewhere, and the snake 
man escorted them to the grounds of a 
vacant hotel. 

Bey Os said he, “any other place you 
ike. 

The spot struck them as well adapted to 
the exhibition. The grounds were exten- 
sive and contained considerable underbrush 
and clumps of tall grass. Hundreds of car- 
rion birds wheeled silently amid the trees. 

With the snake man came an attendant 
carrying a small wicker basket. What was 
inside? They were permitted to look. It 
was empty. 

“Now follow me and do not be afraid,” 
said the native, rolling his sleeves to the 
shoulder and grasping a heavy stick. Titter- 
ing, they trooped after him. 

He began a strange, wild incantation as 
he prowled about the grounds. Sometimes 
he stopped in front of a clump of shrub or a 
hole in the garden wall, and in passionate 
accents adjured the occupants to come forth. 
His eyes rolled, his incantation broke into 
short commanding barks. Nothing hap- 
pened. 

“Wait. We will find him,” he declared. 


“Me, I smell something. Cobra? No.” 
He moved to a patch of dense grass and 
his voice rose again in the weird gibberish 


of his act. There was a cadence to it, ob- 
tained by repeating certain words over and 
over, with the same emphasis each time. 
The incantation soared louder and louder. 

“Ah, you in there!”’ he cried, and taking 
his stick, pushed back a tuft of grass. 

The audience, peering over his shoulder, 
descried a large scorpion with its terrible 
stinger curled over its back. The creature 
seemed to be staring up at the snake man in 
trepidation. Suddenly his voice sank to a 
low note and the words came sharp. And 
that scorpion began to walk slowly toward 
him through the grass. When it was within 
reach he made a swift stab and seized it 
close to the head and popped it into the 
basket the attendant held for him. 

“T never knew,” said Tom Camp, “that 
you could tame a scorpion.” 

“If it was planted there, why didn’t it 
run off? It wasn’t tied.” 

“And he couldn’t plant them all over 
Luxor. Remember he offered to go any- 
where we chose,” another reminded him. 

“Hides ’em in his sleeve,” said the pub- 
licity man, whose profession made him 
peculiarly skeptical. 

“But his sleeves are rolled up and his 
arms bare.” 

“Well, anyhow, it’s a good act. Lead on, 
Mahomet. Dig up a snake or two.” 

The snake charmer led on. He went 
prowling about the grounds, chanting his 
stuff and occasionally giving a whack to a 
likely bush. His audience followed at a 
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respectful distance—all this might be bun- 
combe, but they didn’t care to get too near. 
Suddenly he stopped and sniffed. 

“T smell him,” he said. “Cobra.” 
There was a hole in the wall in a dust 
corner of the garden. He strode toward it 
and, standing close, began to declaim again. 
For several minutes he kept up the chant. 
The audience waited breathlessly. Ona was 
standing on the left of the line, close to a 

clump of tall grass filled with rubbish. 

The snake charmer’s hand darted into 
the hole and was jerked back n. Twice 
he repeated this maneuver, the while 
keeping up his flow of jargon. Once more 
he reached in, and with a triumphant gesture 
flung a large snake into the open. 

Shrieks from the ladies; the men laughed, 
but trod on one another to get out of reach. 
The cobra started to le toward the 
clump where Ona stood. The snake man 
barred the way and the reptile reared to re- 
ceive him. It spread its hood and began to 
weave from side to side. 

Fixing it with his eyes, the native talked 
to it, with his hand outstretched. Now his 
voice rose harshly, — it sank to coaxing 
tones. Once he stuck out his stick and the 
cobra struck like a flash of light. He made 
a sweeping motion and tossed the reptile 
back a good ten feet. Then he advanced 
toward it and resumed his incantation. 

Slowly he serene nearer and nearer. 
The cobra continued to sway from side to 
side, its hood distended. The native held 
out his hand, his tones grew curt and com- 
manding. Suddenly the snake lowered its 
hood and let its head sink into his palm. 
He promptly ay on it by the neck and 
stuck it into the basket. 

A burst of applause from the spectators 
was shattered by a wild scream from Ona. 
She was standing with her chin grasped in 
both hands, staring in horror. There, a 
short distance away, swayed a huge cobra, 
its wicked head po’ for the stroke. 

The attendant let out a yell and bolted 
for a place of safety—this snake was not on 
the program. Prince Dada ulos bowled 
over two of the party in his headlong dash 
for the gate. And the native stood rooted 
to the spot. 

For once in his life Asa acted promptly. 
He threw himself in front of Miss Shane and 
with a despairing sweep of his heavy cane 
knocked the cobra into the tall grass, 
Her knees gave way then and she crumpled 
up. Tilly took her in his arms and half 
dragged, half carried her out of the grounds. 
The others accompanied him in disorder, 
making futile efforts to appear of service. 
The party was over. 

In an effort to reéstablish himself in the 
eyes of those who had seen his flight, Dada- 

opoulos pushed forward and would have 
leleed lift Ona into the carriage, but A. B. 
shoved him away. 

“You run away and hide,” he said with 
a fierce exultation, and the Levantine 
swallowed the taunt. 

The report of this affair spread among the 
tourists in Luxor, and Tilly attained a 
measure of fame. This meant nothing to 
him, however, compared with his feeling 
of restored self-respect. 

“Feeling better, yes?’’ inquired George 
Gatas. 

“Well,” said A. B., who was now wearing 
the false modesty of a man who feels he has 
done something pretty fine, ‘it was a good 
thing I was there, I guess, The others got 
rattled.” 

The dragoman grinned. 

“This prince, as he calls himself’’— 
George had no delusions on thatscore—“‘you 
want to watch out, Mr. Tilly.” 

“Tf he tries any funny business with me,”’ 
replied A. B., “I'll knock his block off.” 

He sang blithely as he dressed for din- 
ner; the world was very fair and life tasted 
sweet. When he went downstairs numbers 
of acquaintances who had heard the story 
wanted to buy cocktails, and Asa courte- 
ously downed them. Also, he helped kill a 
magnum of champagne which an enthu- 
siast from his own bailiwick insisted on set- 
ting up at dinner for the glory of Chicago, 
so that when A. B. emerged from the dining 
room to keep an engagement with Ona, his 
feet didn’t seem to touch the ground at all. | 
He was miles above it, strong and sure of | 
himself. 

She still looked shaky and she greeted 
him with an odd timidity. He had never 


thought her capable of softness, but now 
pale and with a wan smile, the beautifu 
creature actually seemed to lean on his | 
manly strength. It stirred Asa to the depths | 
of his soul. He longed to protect her. 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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(Continued from Page 121) 

Ona was very silent, which was also unu- 
sual. They walked in the gardens together 
under a lovely moon. Asa did all the talk- 
ing, and felt he was going good. Arrivin 
near the tennis courts, ba stopped N 
faint rustling in the bushes near them 
made her shiver, and with an involuntary 
movement she leaned against him. At the 
contact Asa’s muscles grew taut and then 
he began to shake like a leaf. His arms 
went around her and he mumbled some- 
thing in a strange, strangled voice. What 
he said probably did not matter much, for 
her overwrought nerves got the better of 
ae. She started to cry, and she clung to 

im. 

Next morning he woke with a What hed 
thirst and a sense of disaster. What 
happened? Suddenly he remembered 
sat up in bed. He was engaged to ow 
Shane. 

Now he had been dallying with this idea 
for a week or more, but the accomplished 
fact brought him no elation. Love trium- 
pooet ought to make the heart sing, but 

ere was Asa plunged in gloom and dire 
foreboding. He would have given a thou- 
sand dollars to be back in aw playing 
a ten-cent syndicate with Frank Jester an 
Chris Weichsel and Harry Albright. Per- 
haps it was the booze he had taken. He 
sprang out of bed and filled the tub with 
cold water. 

Tom Camp came to his table at breakfast. 

“Say,” he said, “I’m afraid you’ve in- 
sulted the prince.” 

“Yeh?” answered Tilly. “‘How can any- 
body insult that bird?” 

“He says you put a public affront upon 
him, and he wants satisfaction.” 

“He’d best watch out or maybe he'll 
get it.” 

“Well, I’m afraid there’s going to be 
trouble. I believe he means business.” 

“Oh, dry up and talk sense. I don’t feel 
like a joke this early in the morning.” 

He finished his meal and went out into 
the garden. There the publicity man ran 
him down. 

“Say,” he began, “I’ve just had a talk 
with the prince. And he won't listen to 
reason. He says you've got to fight him.” 

“Allright. There’s a dandy place just in- 
side the temple down the street.” 

“But he doesn’t mean that kind of scrap. 
He means a regular duel.” 

A. B. laughed, although it hurt his head. 
“Well, I'll goand buy a pea-shooter then.” 

“No, but no kidding. This isn't Amer- 
ica, you know. These guys have different 
ideas.” 

“T’ll stick to my own,” said Asa. 

He saw no more of Tom until the after- 
noon, and then the publicity man did not 
refer to the subject. He kept hovering 
around the chairs where A. B. and Ona sat, 
gaping at them. Plainly he was nonplused. 

t had been Ona’s habit to tease Asa, 
but she did not try it oy Be more. As for 
A. B., no man ever looked like a victor. 
He had a silly expression on his face and 
seemed to find it hard to meet Ona’s eye. 

A short distance away Prince Dadapop- 
oulos leaned against a tree, watching them. 
He was paler than usual and smoked inces- 
santly. Perhaps he read the story in their 
changed attitudes, for he did not venture 
to break up the téte-a-téte. 

After dinner he sent an emissary, how- 
ever; Tom Camp again. 

“He says you've got to fight him.” 

“Talk sense.” 

“Now, listen, Asa. It’s not a bad sport- 
ing proposition when you look at it right. 
The prince proposes that you two fight a 
duel, and the one who loses retires from the 
field.”” 

“From where?”’ 

“The field.” 

“We don’t need a whole field to fight in,” 
observed the Chicago man. “ Besides, what 
good would that do?”’ 

“No, no, you don’t get me. The prince 
agrees that the man who loses will beat it 
and give the other one a clear field with 
Ona. 

“Oh, he does, does he?’”’ Rage swelled up 
in Tilly. “So that brilliantined pu ip thinks 
he’s disposing of Miss Shane’s affections, 
does he? You can tell him from me that 
Miss Shane and I ” And then he 
stopped. An idea had struck him, and he 
laughed. “Convey my res 
eineg «a he said ceremoniously 

im that the customs of my country don’t 
include a duel with sare rapiers, broad- 
sword or battle-ax. We have known, 
however, to fight with fists, and, in emer- 
gency, even to employ carafes and chairs. 


said Asa. 
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I'll be pleased to take him on with bare 
knuckles.”’ 

Much elated with this chivalrous pro- 
posal, Tom departed. ; 

“Nothing doing,” he reported deject- 
edly half an hour later. “‘The prince, he no 
makes the box-fignt. He wants pistols.” 

“They might be loaded,” objected Asa. 
“You never can be sure. You go back then 
and tell the prince I'll take him on in a 
form of combat once much esteemed 
among the fathers of our — country.” 

“What's that?” cave taght om. 

“Knives,” was the re ee “Bowie knives. 
Each of us will take a-holt of the corner of 
a handkerchief with our teeth—the same 
handkerchief, you understand—and fight to 
a finish.” 

The publicity man considered this pro- 


“Well, that seems fair enough,” he re- 
marked, and went gladsomely to the 

rince. 

“Well?” queried A. B. 

“It took us ten minutes to revive him.” 

“Then I’m afraid your duel’s off.” 

“‘ Aw, listen, Asa—-be a sport. Big! wend 
is going to flop unless we jazz it - 
on. Fight some kind of a duel, any 
to oblige me.” 

“You know there’s nothing I wouldn’t do 
for you, Tom,” replied Asa, ‘but I’ve ab- 
solutely made my last proposition. Now 
let’s hear from him.” 

But Dadapopoulos seemed devoid of 
inspiration. All he could think of was 
pistols. 

“I tell you what,” said Asa, who had 
taken counsel with some other guests, 

“you go back to the prince with my a. 
ments and say that this is my final wo 

‘“‘All right. Make it snappy.” 

“Tell him to jump into the river.” 

Tom surveyed him a while in silence. 
“T’ll do that same,” he said, and left Asa 
much puzzled. 

When he returned it was to ask, “Will 
you jump in with him?” 

“What on earth are you driving at?” 

“The prince proposes that you jump in 
together, and fight it out in the water.” 

“All is now plain,” said Asa. 

How?’ 

“Why, I bet that guy earned a livin, 

a boy diving for pennies in the harbor w bn 
the boats came in. I’ve got a better scheme 
than that,” A. B. continued. “ You tell the 
prince that we'll both jump in, but at differ- 
ent points. And the man who comes up 
first loses.’’ 

“That doesn’t sound like good sense to 
me,” remarked Tom doubtfully 

“Sure itis. It’s front-page stuff, You go 
and tell him.” 

The publicity man went away and was 
gone for a long time. 

“He didn’t seem to like it,” Tom reported. 
“He acted sort of suspicious. I think he 
thinks you want to get him under water 
and stab him, maybe, or choke him to 
death.” 

“Not at all,’ said Asa. 

“That’s what I told him. Then he up 
and said, well, supposing he stayed under 
too long and didn’t come up at all?” 

“That’s his lookout.” 

“But the man who came up first would 
win then, don’t you see? And the prince 
says that wouldn’t be right, for the other 
would be the braver.” 

“Well, that’s my proposition. 
take it or leave it.” 

When he received the ultimatum, Prince 
Dadapopoulos elected to accept this trial 
by water. A. B. was utterly flabbergasted. 

“What? Do you mean to say he takes it 
seriously?” 

“He sure does!” exulted Tom Camp. 
“‘ And you've got to go through with it now, 
Asa. Golly, what a story it'll make!” 

A. B. moaned aloud in his anguish. He 
had only intended a little fun, never dream- 
ing that mortal man could regard it other- 
wise. And now the tables were turned 
against him—no matter what he did he 
would be a laughingstock. He was tempted 
to take a train and let them think what 
they liked, but there was Ona to be con- 
sidered. Also, Tom Camp had spread the 
news among the hotel guests, partly from 
love of a joke, — to arouse public 
anticipation and ring additional pressure 
to bear on Asa if he showed signs of weak- 
ening. Everywhere Tilly moved he was 
greeted with jovial shouts. Men felt his 
muscles and gravely discussed whether he 
renga oe i to quit smoking 80 as to improve 


He fled from these ribald persecutors and 
took refuge in his room. Ona had gone to 


'’ just 


He can 
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bed, complaining of headache. Asa sat ina 
chair beside the window, staring into the | 
garden and Sapa p he were dead. 

The tension of the life he had been lead- 
ing was becoming more than he could bear. 
Suddenly he realized that ever since he 
joined the movie pete he had been under 
astrain. They di 
they seemed always keyed up to high pitch. 
And like a fool he had called this artificial 
excitement and thrill of novelty, seeing life. 
And Ona—a species of panic seized him 
with the thought that he night be doomed 
for the remainder of his days to such mode 
of existence. He couldn’t go through with 
“_ —— R P ‘ 

memory the tranquil voy: rom 
Me York to Naples smote him. “What a 
happy family party they had been! He - 
the quiet games of bridge, and Miss 
Rankin singing at the piano; and he — 
himself for a fool. Yet as he dwelt u 
those recollections he became calmer; t ve 
were like a fresh gentle breeze in a room 
reeking with the stale odors of wild night. 
And at last he fell asleep in the chair. 

Early next morning Tom Camp informed 
him that all the formalities had been ar- 
ranged and a suitable spot selected. Tom 
was most zealous in the business. He urged 
Asa to go down and p ce in some quiet 

lace and see how AL he could keep his 

ead under water. He and a few friends 

would accompany him to time the trials. 
pose he try it in his bath band they ou 
pose he try it in ub, and t hey could 
also mid tee yoo wal. Wh th ab 

on the pu icit 

man urged that he ould gi ovr ° ty 
serious attention so that he mig! 
to his country and his tae dimer 
For one thing, said Tom, he ought to have a 


suitable bathing suit, so he had taken the | 


liberty of bu uying one for Asa. He assured 
him it was a knock-out and would easily lay 
it over any color effects the prince might try 
to spring. 

“Oh, go and sell your papers,” said Asa, 
losing his patience, and Tom saw that he 
had been goaded far enough. 

“T believe he'll go through with it, 
though,” he told everybody he met. 


The event was timed for the next after- | 
noon at five o'clock, and the male guests of | 
the hotel spent a busy and pleasurable day | 
laying bets on the outcome. There were so | 


many possibilities to the affair that the 
more enterprising made books on it and did 
a flourishing business. Supposing, for in- 
stance, that Asa should pop in and Ma 
right out again and calmly announce ‘ 
I lose”? This was Tom Camp’s contribu- 
tion to the thought on the subject, and in it 
he pretty accurately forecast A. B.'s inten- 
tion. Or supposing that Dada should FP, 
le his foe under water and drown him? 
here, too, they struck close to what was 
in the heart of one of the combatants. 
Moreover, what did Miss Shane say to all 
this? There were many pleasing contin- 
gencies, and the hotel lobby hummed with 
excitement. 


As for Ona, she said nothing about it be- | 
cause she knew nothing about it. Tom 


Camp had given orders that none of the 
eahens of the company should tell her, 


and she contacted nobody else. In fact, 


Ona appeared to be still suffering from the | 


experience with the cobra. She even 
avoided Asa and seemed worried and fret- 
ful. When he solicitously inquired what 
was the matter she gave a rey | answer, 
then apologized and replied that she wasn’t 
feeling well; she guessed it was the sun or 
some green salads she had eaten— anyhow, 
she felt punk. And with that she left him 
and, fearful he might try to join her if she 
started out on a round of the bazaars, went 
to her room and to bed. 

Left to his own devices, and anxious to 


eseape the loud-mouthed rabble who pes- | 
tered him, A. B. decided to ride out to the | 


temple of Karnak again. He hired a donkey 
and set forth. There was no reason for 
haste, but of course the donkey boy 
whacked the beast forward and they went 
galloping along the tree-lined road which 


eads from Luxor to the ancient glories of | 
the first | 


Amon-Ra. They had just reach 
of the sphinxes along the route when his 
donkey struck a loose stone, came down on 
» nose, and Asa pitched forward into the 
ust. 

When he rose his face was a smear. Even 
Achmed, the donkey boy, ac as he 
was to seeing tourists ——— up, was im- 


pressed by the d He Dog: agree revile- 
ment and ae y _ , 80 stood afar 
off, ready to i first impulse 
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everything to jazz time, | 
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partment« inside, 
Rea. price 890 
Veh price §67.546 


Facts about this Sale 


1, Ie is thirty-four years old. 
2. More than four million dollars’ 
worth of furniture reduced 10 to 





Walnut Dining Room Suite. 
Reg. price $438.50. Feb. pri 
Piece prices at Feb. prices Sideboard 


$77. 
Table 
Chair 


No 
wide 


China Cabinet $56. Serving 
$436. Extension Table $53. Arm 
$15. Side Chair $11. 


114, English Pire- 
Wing Arm Chair 


Plain of figured velours 
and tapestr Reg 


price $5 


$90 ebruary 
7.50. 


No.112. Sofa End 
Table, Combina 
tion Mahogany 
in antique brown 
finish. Reg. price 


$s 
$3 


75. Feb. price 
25. 





50 per cent; the average reduc- 
tion one-third, 

4, We prepay in che United States 
all or a liberal part of the freight 
charges on furniture, according 
to distance. 

4. Ail furnirure new and perfect — 
guaranteed by John Wanamaker. 
5. Living-room suites $158 to $3500. 
Bed-room suites $95 to $4500. 


Dining-room suites $165 to $3500. No. 106 


Single pieces $5 to $1000 or more. 
6. The complete stocks in both 
New York & Philadelphia Stores tr 
on sale —even the fine Belmaison 
reproduction furniture 


7. Mail orders filled. Please use 
numbers. 


8. All purchases available on de- 
ferred payments. 


No. 107. High Boy 
in Combination Ma- 
hegany. Colonial 
type, 7 dvawere, ball 
and claw feet, 81 
toches high, 40 inches 
wide. Regular price 


$f 30. Feb. price 
82.60. 


No. 187, 


tion Mahog- 
any, band 
inaehes 
eloseed, 
35x48 inches 
opes. Reg, 


No. 115. Imported 
Freach Occasional 
Chair in natural of 
walnut finish Beech- 
wood, Fancy colored 
straw seat Reg 


price $11 February 
price $9 


Combination 
Mahogany Tea Wagon, 
with solid mahogany 
top 28x37 inches, drop 
leaves, removable glass 


ay, rubber tired 


wheels, adjustable han- 
dle Reg. price $35. 
Feb. price $24. 


No. 124. Muffin Stand 
in Solid Mahogany 


Reg 
price 


toe $15. Fed 
10. 


No, 105. The Martha 
Washington Work 
Table in Solid Ma- 
hogany except drawer 
bottoms. Regular 
price $25. Fe 

price $19.50. 


Glass knobs $1 more 
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Wanamaxer’s New York 





“Pll burn up my Furniture Stock,” said John 
Wanamaker, “If I can’t get Better Furniture 
than that!” 


Mr. Wanamaker was talking to his Furniture Chief a 
short time after adding furniture to his famous store, 
“The Grand Depot,” which made such a sensation when 
it opened in Philadelphia during the Centennial of 1876. 

“America must make better furniture than that”—he 
added. And America did—largely through the stimula- 
tion of the Wanamaker Stores. 


“We now have coov furniture,”’ said Mr. Wanamaker 
in L891, ‘let's see if we can’t sell it at lower prices.” 


So, he originated the February Sale. “ You have dull seasons 
of the year,” he said to the manufacturers. “I'll keep your 
factories going if you’ll sell me furniture at lower prices. 
In turn, I'll sell it to the public at the same economy.” 
It was done, and for 34 years the February Sale has 
proved its usefulness to the communities it has served. 
Last year furniture from this Wanamaker Sale went 
into every state in the Union and into 15 foreign coun- 
tries including South Africa, Australia, South America, 
China, and Europe. 
Now, having become national 
in scope, the Wanamaker Sale, 
through the medium of the 
Saturday Evening Post, invites all 
America to share in its service 


and economies. NEW YORK 


No. 120. Wing back 
Library Arm Chair 
in velour and tap- 
estry covers. Reg. 
price $85. Feb. 
price $75. 


No, 122. Con- 


cusiquaiotee, 

. price $8. 
Feb. price 
96.75. 





rice $25, 

Ped. price ioe ones hey ten] 

627.80, 32x20 inches, 19 inches 
—_ — —_ 
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“How can I come to Wanamaker’s Sale?” you may 
say at first. “I’m too far from New York and 


Philadelphia.” 


...But, think again... that is not exactly true. If you need 
only a chair or a table, you will make worth-while sav- 
ings. On the other hand, if you need to furnish a room 
or a home you will save hundreds of dollars—even thou- 
sands. And you will get the finest furniture in the United 
States, the best in the world—the kind that gives a lifetime 
of service, that will become heirloom furniture, the antiques 
of the future. 
Free Delivery By Freight 

We prepay in the United States all or a liberal part of 
freight charges on furniture, according to distance. 

Visitors to New York azd Philadelphia, and especially 
new home-makers will cover the cost of the trip, or more, 
by buying at the Wanamaker February Sale. Savings as 
great as 50 per cent. 


Even the Fine Reproduction Furniture Included 


Look over the furniture illustrated on these pages. Then try 
to imagine 19,000 other units—all conveniently arranged in 
the world-famous Wanamaker buildings—all priced so you 
can buy them at great 

savings. The Wana- 

maker February Furni- 

ture Sale is a National 

Institution —for every 

home, in every State 

PHILADELPHIA in America. 

Preach. Cabinets 

Drawers and book 


compartment in 
Rosewood and Ma- 
inches 


joan 108. Boudoir Chair ia 
imported Frenc! 
Sone 18x20, back 31 inches 


br fr price 
Feb. noice a8 No. 118. Tele- 
Table and 


hair, Combina- 
a Mahogany. 










































No. 101. Combination American Wal- 
nut Bedroom Suite, French Walnut 
finish, gold ———. El Reg. price 
$444. Feb. price $. Piece 
Bos. at Feb. price: wt tg Mato: 
Chifforette $60, Vanit 
sser $88. Single or Full 
Sues Bed $60. Chifforobe 
$68. Night Stand $16. 
Bench $16. Chair $16. 





No. 102. Living 
Room Suite in fig- 
ured and plain ve- 
lour, three pieces, 
epring seat, back 

cushions. Reg. 
price $349. Feb. 
price $2¢1.50. 
Separate piece 
prices at Feb. 
prices, Sofa $127, 
Arm Chair 
$66.50. Wing 
Chair $68. 






No. 109. John Han- 
cock Desk in Combi- ‘ 
pation Mahogany, 4 No. 110, Windsor 
drawers, drop lid, — agg Onn 
compartments in- ahogany, antique 
side. Reg. price $120. brown finish, Reg. VISIT THE 
‘eb. price $90. price $8. February 
price $6.75. 


Home that Budget Built 


Two cosy homes built right in Wan- 
amaker's, completely furnished with 
two purposes in mind—beaury and 
economy! Show you how litle ir 
really costs to decorate a home in 
good taste and offer the following 











suggestions: 
No, 125, High back 
formal Arm Chale, 1. Individual budget. 
Walnut frame richly P j : 
carved. Figured woot 2. Family budget with special sugges- 
45. Feb. prise tions for those about to marry 







3. Home furnishing budget. 

FON Ser eae 4. Itemized list of furniture required 

oven He a fo f° in the home. 

Feb. price $18.76. 5. Price guide for clothing budget 
6. Financing the home purchases by 


rn Cetental ype deferred payments. 













No. 121, Wicker 
Arm Chair in Wil- 
low, Cretonne seat 
and back cushions, 
in natural willow, 
Keg. price $20, 
Feb. price $15. 

Hained of enam- 
eled any color §2, 
extra. 



































CS 
We XA JOO y No. 104, Windsor 
"are 9,9 Arm Chair. Imi- 
. tation Mahogany, 
antique brown 


















The Speed of 
Trained Lightning 


The pace that kills the ordinary typewriter is just 
a normal gait for the Electrite! 
Let nimble fingers challenge 
the eye can follow, keys are back in 
spring again! 


and quicker than 
pl 


ace ready to 


But more gratifying still is the case of operation. 
Electricity does the work; not you, The faintest 
couch brings the motor into play and like a flash 
cach character is imprinted—as smooth, as clear, 
as cyen as any printing could be. 


When this new kind of typewriter comes into 
your office, out goes careless, slighted work; out 
goes the pile-up of unfinished letters; out goes 
the 4 o'clock fatigue which is the bane of exist- 
ence to every typist and stenographer. 


The Woodstock Elecerite is a standard type- 
writer in every way—standard in size and 
structure, standard in appearance, standard 
in keyboard. Ic is the natural development of 
the standard Woodstock machine, which has 
made such an enviable record in the business 
world and which is regarded by experts as the 
’ 
finest typewriter made. Write today for book- 
let describing both these superior machines. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
116 West Monroe Syreet CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 123) 

was to fall upon him and choke him to 
he wiped the blood from 

his face as well as he could, remounted, 

ambled back to Luxor. And when he ‘paid 

the wondering Achmed off at the door of 

the doctor’s house he gave him an Egyp- 

tian pound. 

The native was thunderstruck; it con- 
firmed him in a conviction that all Amer- 
icans were mad 

“Hull gee, what’s happened?” ex- 
claimed Tom Camp when he glimpsed him. 
“Fell off the temp ie?” 

“Donkey,” said A. B. shortly, passing 
on. The ey, man kept pace with him. 

“Is it broken?” he inquired. 

“Ts it? Smashed all up. Doctor says I'll 
never look the same,” growled Asa through 
his bandages. 

“Well, | wouldn’t worry, old man,” said 
Tom in a kindly tone. 

The other stopped and seemed ing 
to thank him, but the difficulty of con- 
versing through the over his face 
prevented. He walked sternly toward the 
elevator. 

“Oh, Be, the way,” Tom remarked, “the 
duel’s uo 


“I said the duel’s off.” 


A trace of confusion showed momenta- 
rily on the countenance of the publicity 
man. He had played up the Prince Dada- 
popoulos in many a hot story for the press, 
and it hurt a little to say it. 

“Well, they’ve pinched him.” 

“Pinched him? What for?” 

“Search me. I did hear ——” 

“Veh?” 

“I did hear,” said Tom, hesitating no 
longer now that the plunge had been made— 
“well, it seems like this bird isn’t a prince 
at all.” 

“What is he then?” 

“A erook—and not even a first-class 
crook at that. A guy just told me he heard 
the police want him for robbing an old 
blind woman in Naples who ran a fruit 
stand. What do you know about that?” 

“Come on up and have a drink,” ex- 
claimed Asa cordially. Verily all things 
were working together for soual 

“Where's Ona?” he demanded as he 
touched the bell. 

“In her room, I pom. You aed t going 
to let her see you like that, are you? 

“Why not? I can’t help it.’ 

“IT wouldn’t let a woman see me lookin 
like that for ten dollars,” Tom declare 
earn “No, not for twenty dollars.” 

“Weil, I never traveled on m a 
mumbled Asa through his puffed lips. 
this oughtn’t to make any difference.” 

“But, man, take a look at yourself. 

A. B. obliged him. He gazed in the mir- 
forrible reflection, and some- 
oe ing appr proaching a grin distorted his 
tures. 

before the tea hour he sent up his 
card to Ona, and she returned word that 
she would meet him in the garden in ten 


| minutes. He waited until he saw her sit 








down in a secluded spot, and then sallied 
from the hotel. 

“Good gracious! Asa!” 

Horror and repulsion were in her voice, 
and horror and repulsion in her face as he 
came nearer, 

“Donkey,” he blurted out. 

She shrank away, yet continued to stare 
at him as though fascinated. A. B. calmly 
teok a seat de her and stretched out his 
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legs with a sigh of satisfaction, His profile 
was even worse than the front so 


protested weakly, cut 
her hands as Phough t to blot rs tthe 
“IT simply can’t stand it. It makes me1 L 3 
He rolled a swollen iodined eye at her. “If 
I stay here I’ll faint!” exclaimed Ona in 
breathless tones. “1I—I can’t stand it!” 

She sprang up, holding to the back of her 
chair. For a moment Asa thought she was 
going to faint. Then she seemed to gather 
song “7 and went on, without looking at 
him, ‘ ay, I couldn’t have gone on 
with it. gee le next morning ——— I was 
tired and shaken when ——— There’s such a 
difference in our _—— 

Now if she had only left out that last 
crowning insult A. B. would have done the 
chivalrous thing and allowed her to depart 
with the sweet delusion of a broken heart; 
but there she touched him on the raw. 

He cac horribly and ge “Oh, run 
along. I’m satisfied i oo 

He kept to his room for several days until 
his injuries had healed sufficiently to per- 
mit of his walking in the street without 
causing commotion. Then he put on a new 
suit of flannels, stuck a straw hat at a 
—_ angle on his head, and went forth to 

— ie with the world. 
ut the first acquaintance he met was 
Tom Camp, who stood surrounded by 
members of the movie party. The pub- 
ee wore an air of hurry and stress. 
ving tomorrow,” heexplained; “and 
of course everything’s left to me to do at 
the last minute. Leary went and got 
stewed. Say, Asa, coming to the party 
tonight? Big doings!” 

“What party?” 

“The one Ona’s giving.” 

“No, I guess not. What's the occasion?” 

“Why her husband blew in yesterday. 
Didn’t you hear?”’ 

“Husband?” cried Asa, going weak at 
the knees. 

“Sure. No. 2.” 

“No, this is No. 3, Tom,” 
of hp company. 

ess I know which one it is,”” retorted 

lligerently. * Ain’t I kept track of 
This is the bird she married when we 
were on loeation at Balboa, ain’t it?” 

“ ure.” 

“Well, he’s No. 2. That guy from Denver 
was No. 3—don’t you remember?” 

The other admitted that his memory had 
played him a trick. 

In a voice he strove to keep steady, Asa 
inquired, “But how many has she had?”’ 

*“* Just three,” Tom replied; and then he 
laughed. “But I knew all the time she was 
in love with Bill. They had a fight and 
broke up, and she went and married this 
Denver bird for spite, but naa 

“I’ve got to be going,” Asa cu 

“What's the rush? Stick tw — rll 
introduce you to Bill.” 

“No, thanks. Got to send some tele- 


corrected one 


Tom 


He hurried away. Five minutes later he 
handed in a telegram to the concierge. 

“Rush that,” Asa told him. “And here, 
take this.” 

“Thank you. Thank you. Thank you,” 
said the concierge. 

When A. B. had departed, the concierge 
_ on his glasses and read the message. 

t puzzled him sorely. 


Miss KATHERINE RANKIN, 
Semiramis Hotel, 
Cairo. 
Will meet you in Jerusalem next week. Galloping 
donkeys no good. Asa B. Tv. 








COPYRIGHT BY ABAME. CURTIS FOR 
Rooseveit ste in the OF 
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This Essex Six Coach *895 


Freight and Tax Extra 






























The Finest 
Essex Ever Built 


The easiest driving and riding Essex 
ever built. 


The finest Essex in materials and 
workmanship ever built. 

The smoothest, most reliable Essex 
ever built. 

A car you will take pride in owning. 

It is better looking and better arranged. 


It gives freedom from tinkering and fre- 
quent repair costs. 


Its price—*895—is the lowest at which Essex 
has ever sold. You cannot get comparable 
performance and reliability in any other 
car within hundreds of dollars of its price. 


Its Greatest Values 
Cannot Be Copied 


| The Chassis Is Patented 


No one ever excuses or apologizes for Essex appearance 
or performance, 














As its Coach Body has changed the 






It is the car for everyone. 


You see it before the entrances of exclusive clubs and 
at the doorways of the finest homes. You also see it in 
the hard daily service of business and family. 


You will enjoy driving it for the smooth vibrationless 
performance of its quiet motor. It is so easy to steer 
and so comfortable to ride in that even over long jour- 
neys and rough roads it gives a satisfaction that heavy, 
costly cars do not provide. 


Essex requires little attention to keep it in top con- 
dition. It retains its new-like qualities in the quiet, 
responsive, squeak-and-rattle-free character of its 
performance. 


Surely you cannot be satisfied with anything less than 
Essex offers. Its cost is but little mor than cars of the 
lowest price. 


Two of every three Essex cars are bought by those 
whose former cars were chosen principally.because of 
their low cost. 


No wonder Essex sales lead all in fits class. 





whole trend to closed cars 


So Essex Chassis likewise forecasts 
the mechanical design of the future 


Essex provides stability without unnecessary 
weight. It has economy without sacrifice of 
performance. 


It is low priced without disappointment in 
looks or reliability. 


It is more than up-to-date in design. It is in 
advance of any car with which its price can 
be compared. 


It is built on the Super-Six principle, by 
Hudson workmen in the Hudson shops. 


In quality Hudson and Essex are alike. The 
patents which make the Super-Six the most 
enduring, smoothest! motor and give it ad- 
vantages sought in eight cylinders, prevent 
any from copying its chassis as has been done 
in copying the Coach body. 





Essex Holds Its Own in any Company—in any Service 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


investor. The act of exchanging command 
over present comforts for a promise to pay 
in the future is beset almost daily with new 
complications and added bewilderment. 
What then can be said to the investor, 
other than the wholly trite and hackneyed, 
that will aid or at least enlighten him in 
making his choices under these new and 
changing conditions? 

It seemed to the writer that useful and 
aarp information might be obtained 

y putting to those who deal in investment 
securities a series of questions, such as: 
“What peculiarities of the investor most 
often arouse your attention and interest? 
What sort of person is the investor any- 
way? What is his psychology? Are there 
too many salesmen in your business? Is the 
competition for new securities too strong? 
Is it true that the bond salesman has taught 
the bond investor to be a s lator and 
trader? Above all and finally, what I am 
most interested in is what to say to the 
investor for his own guidance. What you 
have told about your business is most valu- 
able. It is of great help in writing the arti- 
cle. But you have talked from your side 
of the fence almost entirely. You have 
talked as a bond man with bonds to sell. 
Now won't you put yourself in the investor’s 
place? You must have learned a = 
many things in your business that would be 
of help to him. What would you say to him 
if you were in my place?” 

Altogether something like thirty-five per- 
sons engaged in the bond business were 
interviewed. A number of these conversa- 
tions were brief and casual. But in twenty 
or twenty-five cases the interviews were 
substantial, a few running to nearly an 
entire afternoon, and consisting of a long 
series of questions and answers. 

Among those from whom information 
was sought were partners in large and small 
firms, sales managers, star salesmen, mem- 
bers of the departments which buy bonds 
for their firms to sell, and members of the 
trading departments. Not only did I seek 
the smallest as well as the largest firms and 
institutions, but different types of houses, 
handling different grades and classes of 
securities. Some of the men at or near the 
head of firms had formerly been salesmen; 
others had never had a day of sales expe- 
rience. Some were inside and others out- 
side men. 

It was the writer’s expressed intention to 
quote no one, in order, if possible, to elicit a 
more frank and full discussion than can ever 
be the case where a supposed authority 
knows that he is to be quoted or his identity 
indicated. It is far more enlightening to 
know what a person really thinks than 
what he decides after mature consideration 
the world ought to suppose that he thinks. 


Bonds as Merchandise 


The result may be far from complete or 
wholly satisfactory, but it ought at least to 
be refreshing. It is first-hand, and not what 
some publicity man thinks the bond man 
ought to say under the circumstances. Nor 
is it a mere rehash of what the present or 
some other financial writer has already said 
on the subject. 

By way of introduction it may be men- 
tioned that most of the answers to my 
questions had about them a cold, almost 
cynical quality that would astonish the 
occasional bond buyer whose only contact 
with the business consists of more or less 
irregular calls from exceedingly polite, 
friendly and well-dressed salesmen. 

The bond men who described their busi- 
ness did so in nearly all cases in strictly im- 
personal terms. They talked of bonds, and 
not of the flesh-and-blood human beings 
who buy the bonds. This was true even 
when they were describing the investor 
himself. They talked about this or that 
issue as having gone sour as coolly as a 
doctor describes an intricate operation to a 
colleague, or a mining engineer figures on 
how to treat a vein of ore. 

But I do not think that this cold, imper- 
sonal approach to the subject should arouse 
any resentment on the investor’s part or 
result necessarily in any criticism of the 
investment banker. The bond business is 
very far from having a professional status 
or attitude, but even if it were as profes- 
sional as medicine, the human element 
would always be just so much raw material, 
as it is among doctors themselves. Phy- 
sicians may have a nice, friendly bedside 


manner with old ladies and children, but 
when they discuss disease with one another 
they must needs be cold, businesslike and 
impersonal. 

Any business or occupation has about it 
to the outsider a certain glamour born of 
ignorance, and it is usually to the interests 
of the business to keep that glamour intact. 
What matters inside, as we all know of our 
own occupations— whether it be the selling 
of bonds or groceries, the raising of wheat, 
treating sick people or writing articles—is a 
knowledge of and attention to the me- 
chanics of what one is about. Any line of 
work, once you are in it, is a game whose 
rules must be followed, rather than a form 
of polite personal solicitude, sentiment or 
romance. 

The first response, however, which came 
from most of the bankers in reply to the 
questions asked, was an attempt to classify 
investors as such. This, I am certain, was 
as much to clarify their own thoughts and 
for their own mental satisfaction as for my 
enlightenment. 

“What is the psychology of the man who 
buys an automobile or who goes into a 
department store?’’ countered one banker 
in reply to my inquiry concerning the in- 
vestor’s psychology. 

“*Investor’ is a much abused word or 
phrase,” said another. “It is as much 
abused as the word Rhanpe: 6 itself. 
First you have got to classify. o is the 
man you seek to cover? What do you mean 
by an investor?” 

“What is the investor like?” repeated 
still a third. “He is as varied as the 
weather.” 


The Middle:-Sized Bear 


Now there are many diverse standpoints 
from which investors may be classified, and 
doubtless any and every conceivable group- 
ing must lead to the same goal in the end— 
namely, the degree of speculation involved 
in the attitude displayed and the purchases 
made; that is, the extent to which the 
buyer is motivated by the search for profits 
rather than for mere security of p 
and interest. 

But no classification so surely opens up 
the subject as one which aor seem at first 
blush childishly and ridiculously simple. 
It is nothing more or less than Goldilock’s 
division of the three bears into small, me- 
dium size and large. 

The value of this classification is that it 
will enable us after a comparatively short 
inspection to eliminate both the large and 
the small investor, the little bear and the 
big bear. 

As a result a much clearer and more de- 
tailed picture will be had of the subject 
matter. “But by what right,” asks the 
surprised reader, ‘“‘do you so airily wave 
aside the large and the small investor? 
Have we not been told that one of the most 
worthwhile results of the Liberty Loans was 
to interest the little fellow in sound securi- 
ties? Does not every corporation in the 
country talk about its great numbers of 
small stockholders? Do not the bond men 
— tell about the decreased unit of 
sale?’”’ 

All of which is more or less pertinent, but 
not so much in point as the fact that the 
bond business as organized in this country 
is geared for the middle-sized bear, for the 
five-bond man, to use the technical phrase- 
ology, or at least for a unit which approaches 
five bonds in size. 

It is true that no feature of financial 
development has been more commented 
upon in recent years than the decreasing 
unit of bond sale. Twenty years ago about 
the only buyers of bonds, aside from insur- 
ance companies and savings banks, were 
what might be called the originators of the 
same, people like the Goulds and the Van- 
derbilts, who controlled railroads and 
owned great blocks of bonds in their com- 

anies as well as stock. Most of the few 
nd houses that then existed had started 
merely as bidders for and buyers of munici- 
pal bonds. There was no general bond busi- 


ness. 

Few bonds were available aside from 
those of railroads and municipalities, and 
there were few le to buy such as could 


be had. But with the increased distribu- 
tion of wealth, with an expanding industrial 
organization, with the spread of financial 
education, and finally with the war, there 
has come a far more widespread demand 
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AFTER shaving, especial- 
ly in cold weather, your 
face demands AquaVelva 
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How a Coast Guard protects 
his skin from bitter 
Arctic winds 


COAST GUARD, at sea in the north Pacific Ocean, 
writes: “After shaving, the protection afforded to 
one’s face in these cold Arctic Ocean winds by Aqua 


Velva is very noticeable.” 


Aqua Velva will protect your face, too, wherever you 
are. But this protective quality isn’t its only good feature. 
Aqua Velva conserves the natural moisture of the skin. It 
keeps the face from getting rough, chapped, drawn and tight. 
If the skin is left unprotected these things will happen no 
matter how perfect your shave may have been. And pow- 
ders, so often used after shaving, absorb moisture and so 


tend to dry the skin. 
velvet all day long. 


Aqua Velva keeps the face like 


Pleasant, scientifically effective, expressly made for after 


shaving: 


— it tingles delightfully when applied 

— it gives first aid to little cuts 

— it protects the face from cold and wind 
— it prevents face shine 

— it delights with its man-style fragrance 


Try the FREE test bottle. Use the coupon or say “Aqua Velva” on a 


st card. 


The large 5-ounce bottle costs 50 cents (60 cents in Canada), By mail, postpaid, 


on receipt of price if your dealer is out of it. 
ceded. 


few drops ni 











Costs almost nothing a day—only a 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Cream 


For FREE test bottle 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 41-A, Glaston 
bury, Conn. (If you live in Canada, address The J. B. 
Williams Co., St. Patrick Street, Montreal) 
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for such investments. Naturally, there- 
— average unit of sale has 
n 


It has been stated very frequently since 
the war that the average bond sale is about 
$3000, and figures recently made public by 
Mr. Morrow, of the Morgan firm, ap; 
to establish definitely the accuracy of 
estimates. His firm has man syndi- 
cater which floated issues of both Austrian 
and Japanese bonda. Twenty-three firms 
that were members of both syndicates were 
asked to tabulate their sales to see whether 
bonds are bought primarily by large or by 
small investors. twenty-three houses 
had 2975 custemers who bons Austrian 
bonds and 8212 who bought Japanese 
bonds. The M n firm, it should be ex- 
plained, is a wh house only and sells 
to dealers, not to individual investors. 

The average retail gale of the twenty- 
three distributing houses was ae 


and $10,000, 
and 16 per cent are accounted for; and 
ehove $10,000, 17 cent and 39 per cent. 
Whatever else these figures may prove, 
they tan Sages show that the small in- 
vestor—he whe buys $1000 or less—isa 
relatively smal! factor. The big investor 
is a large factor, but less important than 
the medium size, who may be said to range 
from $1000 to $10,000. Naturally the 
business is geared to the man in between, 
and while the average sale may fall slightly 
below $5000, everyone in the einen 
iteelf recognizes a block of five bonds as a 

good practical working unit. 
in the spring of 1922 in gathering mate- 
rial for a series of articles for THe SATURDAY 
EVENING Post on the subject of protect- 
ing the small investor, the writer inter- 
viewed officials of prominent life-insurance 
companies, savin banks, commercial 
banks, the Uni States Treasury, the 
Investment Bankers Association and the 

New York Stock Exchange. 


Advice to the Little Bear 


Mr. Cromwell, then president of the 
Stock Exchange, expressed the opinion 
that « man with a few hundred dollars 
should stick to the savings bank, and 
Howard F. Beebe, then president of the 
Investment Bankers, said that he had ad- 
vised hundreds {f not thousands of persons 
who had Jeas than $1000 to put their money 
in @ savings bank instead of trying to buy 
securities, 

In going among the bond men in the 
summer of 1924 I could find no change of 
opinion in this respect. Time and again 
the partners of firms in describing the 
qualities of salesmen employed by them in 
terms which were by no means always flat- 
tering, spoke eulogistically of a particular 
saleaman because he had the good sense and 
honesty to direct his smaller clients to a 
savings bank rather than into the bonds 
which he himself beppanee to be selling. 
In the business itself this seems to be a 
mark of integrity. 

“The $ investor should keep away 
from bonds and stocks,” was the extreme 
statement of the head of a amall firm, him- 
self a salesman of long experience. “For 
such the savings bank never stops working. 
Sit in at a meeting of savings-bank trustees, 
who incidentally give their services for 
nothing, and watch thern throw out ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the loans which 
are offered to them, and then figure whether 
the $590 widow is better off in the savings 
bank or trying to make her own selections 
from the offerings of a salesman whose 
standing and that of whose house she is in 
no position to judge. It is nobody's func- 
tion down here in Wall Street to protect 
the small investor.” 

The writer can agree but partly with the 
broad generalization that the $500 investor 
should never buy bonds or stocks. This 
question was discussed in detail in previous 
articles, and has changed but little in the 
past few years. The essential fact is that 
the reputable merchant in legitimate se- 
curities cannot afford to cultivate inten- 
sively the $600 buyer. The case is admirably 
summed up in this statement by a repre- 
sentetive of the largest concern engaged 
in selling bonds: 


THE SATURDAY 


is ; a ee .s prow Am b: 
too ve. We try to y 
national advertising, and of course follow 
up the inquiries received. We hope that 
he has friends, and we are always trying to 
educate him and his friends not to throw 
their money away on get-rich-quick ven- 
tures, with the i that such people may 
be develo into medium-size investors. 
We hope they will become the t middle 
Steet Gauss wlgaing te 
ng some progress in educating the 
poopie in safe investments. But it is a 
ow 


With the small investor the strings are 


e in- 


Trade in Tax Exempts 


“While all generalizations are false, even 
this one,” id the manager of another 
bond institution, “I am alwa 


. He of course is the very one 
who should take the low rates, yet the 
smaller he is the more he wants.” 

So much for the little bear; now for the 
big bear. Except so far as the increasing 
confinement of the really large investor to 
tax-exempt securities has n ly forced 
a hothouse development of the bond busi- 
ness among the medium-size investors, it 
can be said in all fairness that the very 
rich have less to do with this frantic ex- 
pansion of Wall Street’s activities than is 
commonly supposed. 

Persons with incomes pretty regularly in 
excess of $50,000 a year are forced to buy 
tax-exempts, such as municipals, farm 
loans, joint stocks, and the like. ere is 
very little analysis of the security or study 
of the investment as such. Salesmanship 
and profit have nothing to do with the 
case. It is mainly a question of the rich 
man being able to get enough of the very 
few types of bonds that will serve his pur- 
pore. Often he will take an entire issue if 

e can get it. 


One is reminded of the first large buyer 
of em og: Bn a pawn broker who left a 
fortune of $12,000,000. This old gentle- 
man bought for security of principal, and 
long before the income tax had added so 
fabulously to the attractiveness of this type 
of bond 

Whenever a municipal-bond salesman 
entered his office and mentioned the name 
of a city whose securities he had for sale, 
the old man raised a warning finger and 
whispered, “ Hush!” 

If the salesman was wise he remained 

uiet, while the aged capitalist pulled from 
the top of his desk a book, which gave the 

pulation, location and other pertinent 
acts about the wr in question. If he 
liked what he read he bought great quan- 
tities of the bonds on the spot; if not, all 
the blandishments of the most accomplished 
salesman were in vain. 
' If the rich [ener . a he 
nows all about very few groups 
of securities that will serve the of 
reducing the Federal and sta e 
it possible to the 
inheritance taxes. 


figure on a 
in the surtax rates. Still o' 


reduction 
ers regard it as 
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the part of patriotism not to shun the or- 
dinary run of ities, even if the surtax 
does cut a 5 per cent return to 3 per cent. 
One must respect their honesty if not their 
mentality. 
An ly gentieman retired just after 
the war with a fortune made in the 
oil business. At that time the maximum 
taxes on very large incomes exceeded 60 
per cent. The old man felt that there was 
something a little unpatriotic about meying 
tax. bonds to reduce his taxes, 
e up for the loss in income he 
went into a lot of speculative building en- 
which ultimately cost him a full 

quarter of his entire fortune. 

The largest and most important inves- 
tors, of course, are not the rich men at all, 
but the life-insurance companies. These 
are what might be called the institutional 
or essional buyers, and with them are 
to be classed the savings banks, large and 
small, the general run 
and trust companies, the fire-insurance 

the charitable institutions and 
the family trust estates, which are 
essentially institutional in their methods 
of investment. 

Possibly the smaller country banks are 
neither very professional nor institutional 
when it comes to purchasing bonds, and 
might in many cases be excepted from the 
foregoing classifications. They often be- 
have more like the general run of indi- 
viduals. 

Now it is not my contention that the 
professional and institutional investors are 

ways wise or successful in the choices 
they make. The life-insurance companies 
have had losses on paper in a single issue 
of railroad bonds of more than $40,000,000, 
owing to the fact that bonds bought at par 
have sold down to 60. 

Perhaps, too, the insurance companies 
have been unduly slow in taking up public- 
utility bonds, or inducing the legislatures 
to change the laws to permit them to do so. 
“The old fossils who run the insurance 
companies and won’t buy utility bonds are 
worse than the 7 fool traders who 
lose their money in Wall Street bucket 
shops,” was the angry and probably in- 
accurate remark of a banker who it- 
tedly has this type of bond for sale. 

But old fossils or not, the professional, 
nstitutional investors are incomparably 
more successful to date in fulfilling their 
purpose than the average individual in- 
vestor, Yet, despite this and the further 
fact that they form in a sense the backbone 
of the bond business, they fit but slightly 
into the scheme and purpose of these ar- 
ticles. For one thing, they cannot make 
unlimited choices as the individual can, and 
while the business of caterin 
very important, it is restri 
row limits. 


to them is 
within nar- 


Professional Buying 


Different states have different laws - 
lating these investments, and they differ 
not only as between savings banks and 
insurance companies but as between fire- 
insurance and life-insurance concerns. On 
the whole, perhaps, the fire-insurance com- 
panies in New York, being permitted to buy 
stocks, have done better than the life- 
insurance companies, which can purchase 
bonds only. assachusetts permits cer- 
tain institutions to make call loans on 
stock-market collateral, which is not al- 
lowed in New York, but is pesnen one of 
the safest investments in the world. 

But we cannot pause here, and must 
hasten on, calling attention to the very 
important fact that the professional, in- 
stitutional investor usually knows as much 
and very often far more about the bonds 
which are offered for sale than the issuing 
houses or salesmen themselves. When the 
one — or - bond salesmen deal 

a essional investor they are ap- 

hing a very different sort of animal 
te the ordinary, individual investor, and 
Me, ace . Beek nap tA the case. 

e underlying principle w governs 
the professional, institutional investor is 
per Uys rl agg Hg 
vate the n . e es- 
sional and institutional buyer is interested 
only in ag principal and assurance 
of interest. only questign which this 
eee a the same is true of 

e rich individual who follows the cold, pas- 
sionless, professional method—is: ‘What's 


prarnen Spon over a period of years 
going to be?” 

This question assumes, of course, that 
the principal is safe. Such an investor buys 
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essentially for permanence, and selis only 
when a particular or industry 
threatens to go bad, supreme, con- 
trolling principle with the professional and 
institutional investor is to play safe, and 
this is true whether it be the estate 
or the Metropolitan Life [Insurance Com- 
pany. Such a form of investing money is as 
~ , passionless and mechanical as the law 


averages. 

The professional, institutional inves- 
tors—which group includes such rich indi- 
viduals as make a real business of getting 
out their money—are more like brokers 
and bankers. Usually _— expect conces- 
sions if they buy from bond houses or sales- 
men. Sometimes they are actual syndicate 
members. Many of them are beyond the 
reach of the average bond salesman, be- 
cause they are in the business themselves, 
for all practical lb 

There are many rich individual investors 
who become tly irritated at having 
scores of bond salesmen call upon them, 
frequently with the same offering. Many 

y cannot give up the time required 
to see so many callers. But the rich in- 
vestor would probably be wise to provide 
facilities in the way ies to see all 
comers, which method the strictly institu- 
tional buyer usually follows as a matter of 


course. 

The hard-boiled estate manager or life- 
insurance treasurer keeps the bond sales- 
man waiting outside long enough to impress 
the dignity and importance of the institution 
upon him, and then listens unemotionally 
to the salesman’s story. If he gets a little 
fresh gossip or new rumors concerning Wall 
Street developments, he stores them away 
in his memory, without wasting much time 
in thanking the salesman. Having listened 
to whatever his caller has to offer, either in 
the way of new securities or gossip, the po- 
tentate turns to his desk, and dismi the 
salesman as he says in an even tone, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing today.” 


The Five-Bond Men 


If the salesman ists in his calls for 
four or five rs, if he proves to be accu- 
rate and reliable in his information, and of 
agreeable personality, the treasurer may 
finally give him a little business. On the 
other hand the sa doesn’t have to 
waste “r time in explaining the elements 
of his subject to this class of buyers. All 
the mere trimmings and embellishments of 
his job are saved to the salesman who 
tackles a professional buyer. 

Investing is a matter of course with such. 
It is part of the everyday business. Money 
is coming in and it must be put out. No 
initial fears and timidity need be overcome 
as with the ordinary individual. The sales- 
man doesn’t have to prepare the ground. 

It is not a new sensation to the cold- 
eyed manager of a $50,000,000 estate to 
buy bonds. It occasions him no nervous- 
ness whatever. He knows more about the 
bonds than the nice young college sales- 
man who stands before him, a bit awed in 
such a presence. 

It is a question first whether the treas- 
urer happens to want that bond at the 
present moment, and second, and far more 
important, whether the price is right. If it 
is right he buys, and the commission to the 
salesman is infinitesimal because of the low 
price. If he does not want the bond or if 
the price is not right the salesman quickly 
finds himself in the corridor outside. 

So much for the big bear, the profes- 
sional, institutional investor, of whom. 
after all, there are very few, although their 
aggregate purchases are large. Let us leave 
them along with the negligible small in- 
vestor, and concentrate our attention here- 
after upon those who constitute the great 
middle group. 

These are the individuals proper who in- 
vest at a time, anywhere, let us say, from 
$2000 up to $10,000 or perhaps even more, 
provided they have not attained the rare, 
professional attitude and 
are the investors, sonenetee for 
of convenience in the business i 
bond men. ¥ 

Once in their ver numerous and motley 
company, our subject as it were, 
somehow breathes a sigh of re and, with 
mee , Om eretanen Oo Seen | ve. 

‘e have left very rich, chafing at the 
bit because Bh abd trained secretaries 
tell them that only Liberty 3144's and whole 
municipal issues of the state of. domicile 
are available for them. We have dropped 
down out of those high, chilly realms where 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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urposes 
as five- 
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Pliant, Deep-Cushion 
Front Springs 


the basis of all 
motoring comfort 





On one car two years ago 
On three cars last year 
On seven cars today 


And before another year on most every car. 











CUSHION Guan Four mcr 
SPRING CUSHION 


Yesterday's Standard The Incoming Standard 


Stiff and Unyielding Pliant and Deep-Cushion 
How can you pass over a 4” bump with- These new-type front springs, known as 
out feeling it in the car body if you have Pliant and Deep-Cushion, absorb per- 
between the car body and the bump a fectly every bump from the smallest to 
cushion of only 2’? And again, if the the largest. They yield readily to the 
front springs are permitted to travel only small bumps and light impacts, and 
2” before they strike the car frame they they provide an ample cushion for 
must be made extremely stiff in order to swallowing up the largest bumps. Thus 
prevent them from striking the car frame the car mechanism, car body and pas- 
continually. Being extremely stiff these sengers are cushioned and protected from 
springs are totally incapable of yielding to all road conditions, from the smooth 
and absorbing small bumps, light impacts, road “jiggle” to the rough road blow. 


EAR springs, for a good many years now, have been sufficiently pliant and 
deep-cushion. But no car can possibly ride as it should until also its front 
springs are made pliant and deep-cushion. That is why car builders are now 
rushing to this new type. These pliant, deep-cushion springs, however, cannot 
go unaided. Being relatively “soft”, their action is t and their re-action is 
correspondingly great. And without adequate and accurate control of their 
greater re-action or rebound tendency, a car cannot be held on the road. 


These new springs require a very delicate control when they have been but slightly 
compressed and their rebound force is mild, and they require a very powerful and instantly- 
applied control when they have been heavily compressed and their rebound force is violent. 
And in between these two extremes the rebound force varies according to the distance the 
spring has been compressed and the control, to be effective, must correspond to each of 
these variations. Watson Stabilators adequately and accurately control each v in 
the rebound force of these springs. Watson Stabilators are the only devices which automat- 
jos ane unfailingly provide a drag or resistance which is always in proportion to the 
re un orce, 


If you want to know real motoring— velvety smoothness over the smooth roads and 
perfect control over the rough roads—you should take a ride in any one of the seven famous 
cars which are coming out this year with pliant, deep-cushion springs, front and rear, 
especially designed to take full advantage of Stabilator metered control. 


Of course, everyone cannot buy one of these advanced Stabilated cars. For one thing, 
there wouldn’t be enough of them to go around. But you can yeas 9 these advanced 
riding results in your present car or in any new car you may purchase by well lubricating 
the springs (oil is more effective than grease) and then Stabilating all four springs to accu- 
rately control their added flexibility. You will find a Stabilator Dealer in your own city, or 
a letter or wire from your own particular car dealer will bring full information. 


John Warren Watson Company, 24th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 





WATSON 





BILATOR 


The Proper Control for Pliant Springs 









$48 for complete set ready 


to attach—one standard instru- 
ment for each spring. 


Fords $25 for complete set ready 
to attach—one standard instrument 
for each spring. 


West of the Rockies 
Add One Dollar 


Exhibited at 
National Automobile Shows 
New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
and at your 
Local Automobile Show 
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PACEMAKERS 
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Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


The Radiola that brings in far stations without ground 
or antenna— that gets the station you want — gets it 
always at the same marked spot—gets it simply— 
clearly! its tone is as famous as its performance. Com- 
plete with six Radiotrons UV-199 and Radicla 
Loudspeaker . . RP se 


























This aymbol of quality 
is your Protection 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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aN pm PICTURE flashed across the ocean by ey) 
(CKO: radio is the latest RCA achievement 
<4 ‘@ 

eo fa; —but not the greatest. 

















Just as important to the world is the 
development of Radiolas and Radiotrons. It was 
the Radiotron that first brought radio with all its 
new, live interest, into the home. Radiotrons still 
are the standard of achievement. And Radiolas— 
improved year by year—have out-leaped imagination 
in the swiftness of development that has put every 
: home in touch with a world of fine programs—made 
them close, clear, real ! 





RCA research means as much to you in Radiotrons 
and Radiolas as to the world in new discoveries of 


international in¥portance. 


“There's a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, New York 


10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 28 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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St. Louis 


The City of 
OPPORTUNITY 


HE American by nature will not stag- 
nate. In pursuit of business success or 


his family’s happiness, he is constantly seek- 
ing the gates of fresh endeavor. 


Today, it is St. Louis that holds the center 
of the stage. Commerce finds here the basic 
means for its economic expansion. Where 
the business man points on the nation’s map 
is well worth your watching. 


Shifting centers. of population, rapid 
changes in the making and sale and trans- 
portation of merchandise have given St. 
Louis its great chance. Quick to realize the 
new day, St. Louis, through its Chamber of 
Commerce, through the research organiza- 
tion of its Terminal Railroad Association, 
and by the courage of its people in approv- 
ing a bond issue of more than eighty-seven 
million dollars, is laying the foundation of 
an unprecedented growth. 


It would be interesting and profitable for 


‘you to read the whole story of St. Louis of 


today. 


Write for these Free Booklets 


“St. Louis as a Manufacturing 
Center,” a book of intense com- 
mercial appeal, and “St. Louis 
—the Home _ .City,” . which 
shows why St. Louis is a good 
city to live in, work in and 
play in. 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
low-voiced treasurers in inner offices figure 
on a 5 per cent return for the Billionbucks 
Estate or the Mammoth Life Insurance 
Company for the next twenty years. 

We have burst the tight jacket that has 
held us, and are now out where human 
nature has free play, where are to be found 
to the full the force and action of diverse 
personalities upon one another, and the 
effects of moods, prejudices, fads, hunches, 
likes, dislikes, shrewdness, cunning, igno- 
tance, cupidity, carelessness, ess, 
fear and timi iy where, in short, variety 
knows no bounds. 

I do not mean for a moment to imply 
that the great middle class of bond buyers 
are necessarily and for the most pa. poor 
investors. Probably the majority do fairly 
well. Often indeed the five-bond man is keen 
and hard-boiled; and every now and then he 
is successful in combining safety, high yield 
and marketability. But we have dropped 
far down out of those regions of unemotional, 
professional conservatism, into a place 
where men are nearly always in hot and eager 
search for high income and profits. 

We are now in the class that will buy 
anything—provided they have a prejudice 
or hunch in favor of and no prejudice or 
hunch against. We are dealing with men 
and women who make possible the vast, 
confused variety of markets and issues. 
We are dealing with those who will have 
nothing but real estate, or nothing but 
mo es, or nothing but rails, or nothing 
but utilities, or nothing but industrials, or 
nothing but oils, or nothing but steels. 

We are dealing with those who never 
touch bonds, but only stocks, and with 
those who abhor stocks and buy only 
second-class debentures, one step ahead of 
the sheriff. 

“Two or three customers come into the 
office at perhaps the same time,”’ said the 
manager of a firm of deservedly high stand- 
ing. “One wants a bond for a particular 
reason and another doesn’t want it for ex- 
actly the same reason. One won’t have it 
because the property is too far away, and 
the other wants it because it isn’t near. 
A salesman may be compelled to give ex- 
actly opposite advice to two customers for 
exactly the same reason.” 

I asked a salesman who has, as far as I 
could learn, a typical list of clients, to de- 
scribe some of them. He is a young man, 
intelligent, frank and earnest. From the 
top drawer of his desk he pulled a precious 
little leather book and, removing the elas- 
tic, turned over the paces thoughtfully. He 
was asked not to discriminate, but I feel 
sure he omitted the smaller clients as not 
being worth my consideration. On the 
other hand he did not appear to have any 
really professional investors on his list. 
Most of his clients seemed to have plenty 
of money but, with one or two exceptions, 
no particular aptitude for investing. 


Assorted Buyers 


“Here is a wonderful treasurer of a com- 
pany, but a boob in his own investments. 

“The next made $200,000 in the confec- 
tionery business, but you wouldn’t think he 
had five cents to look at him. 

“Here is another man, quite rich. He 
buys both bonds and stocks, but will con- 
sider nothing it has a chance of ap- 
preciation. 

“Here is the president of a company 
who won't buy anything in his own line 
because of fear of adverse legislation. He 
is too close to the picture. 

“This man is connected with a great 
corporation, and won’t buy anything ex- 
cept in his own industry. 

‘The next buys municipal bonds, but 
cular states. 

“Here’s a chap worth lots of mon 
which he made in the cotton business. He 
bought 100 shares of what we shall call the 
Blankville Steel Company, for no other 
reason except that he ~~ to have 
been born in Biankville. He knows abso- 
lutely nothing about the company or about 
the steel business. 

“The next man is worth $1,000,000, 
which he made himself. But he is so ig- 
norant of our business that we could easily 
take a quarter of his fortune away from 
him. He buys a class of bonds where a low 
rate of interest 1s inevitable. ey he is al- 


ways writing hey yo glare, I can’t 
get him an extra 2 cent. He is a big, 
tured. cha) 


good-na' ° 5 

me ae 6 cok whe Guat care 0 16 
about the rate of interest provided he al- 
ways has a good market. 
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“Here’s a woman who wants every bond 
she buys to go up in price. 

“This man made big money in the cloth- 
ing business. He doesn’t buy one bonds 
from me or anyone else, because he puts 
most of his money in second mortenee 
from which he says he a per 
cent. He gets this high rate use in 
addition to the interest there is a 
bonus at the start and a rapid repayal of 
principal, $500 on a $2000 mortgage every 
six months, I believe. Thank goodness 
he’s the only one of that kind on hye 

“Here’s a woman who inh $200,000. 
She speculates all the time and thinks she 
knows more about Wall Street than the 

ple in it. She loses on the average of 

000 a year. 

“One of my most interesting cases is 
that of an inventor who has made a lot in 
a company manufacturing his device. He 
depends entirely on me for his investments, 
and I take pains to sell him only the best 
stuff there is. Two years ago I sold him 
fifteen A. B. & X’s. I went to see him a 
few days ago to tell him about some new 
developments in that situation. He said he 
didn’t have any of those bonds, had never 
bought any. I insisted he had. While we 
were “—— a clerk came in and asked for 
some blue prints. The inventor pulled 
them out of his desk drawer, and there lay 
the bonds, with none of the coupons cut. 


Easy Selling 


“I was walking along Steenth Avenue 
one day and noticed that a large number of 
women were entering and leaving a store 
which sells an important article of women’s 
wear at a low price, four or five dollars. 
The thought came to me that a merchant 
with such a rapid turnover might be mak- 
ing a lot of money. I took pains to return 
another day, and still a third. Always 
there appeared to be the same activity. 
So I went in and asked for the proprietor, 
who was plainly of foreign birth, and he 
said he was too busy to talk to me. 

“*T’ve got some Belgian bonds here, 
614’s at 94,’ I shot back at him. 

**T’ll take five,’ he replied, just like that. 
It was cold-turkey stuff. He’s that kind of 
a buyer, almost everything on the spur of 
the moment. Later when I became well 
acquainted with him I saw his list, and 
learned that he has $400,000 in bonds, 
mostly good. On many of them he hadn’t 
clip the coupons, saying that he goes 
to the bank and clips some when he gets a 
little tight. 

“He says he’s going to retire some day. 
He had never heard of my firm when I went 
in there the first time, although as you 
know it’s one of the oldest and best-known 
there is. He explained that he had bought 
from me merely because I looked honest. 
You may gather the extent of his educa- 
tional background when I tell you that he 
explains his methods of investment by say- 
ing that he ‘verifies’ his bonds, meaning 
that he diversifies them.” 

“TI take it from what you say,” remarked 
the writer, “that bond buyers do not neces- 
sarily constitute the socially élite.” 

“No,” replied the salesman seriously, 
“they are not necessarily well educated. 
They are very likely to have made their 
money in the shoe-string business. The 
majority of those who buy $5000 of bonds 
do not look as if they had $5000 to their 
name.” 

Another salesman, asked to describe the 
average investor, waved the inquiry aside 
with the statement that his clients com- 
prised d lawyers, and men who had 
made money in the trucking business. A 
partner in another firm recalled, when the 
same question was put to him, that a clam 
digger had once invested $7000 with his 
house. 

The sales manager of one of the most 
peer te ae gmt said: By! course = 
great bulk of purchases come from e 
who are not an any sense Vendetti or 
Astors, from those of the average run of 
comparatively moderate means. A few big 
buyers make a spotty business for a house. 
If we have a great of those of more 
moderate means, there is fair regularity to 
their purchases.” 

There is much talk about the invest- 
ments made by but the major- 
ity of bond men declare that’ such reports 

Bootl according to 
usiness, are hard 
They are afraid of everybody, 
rarely retain a permanent residence, and 
prefer to keep most of their resources 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Through the calm, moonlit silence of the mid-winter 
night, your Jewett Superspeaker will increase amazingly 
your ability to reach out and bring in messages you 
would hear otherwise only through your headset. 


But stormy weather is Superspeaker weather too. 
January blizzards and the hot humidity of July will 
both find your Superspeaker reproducing faithfully, 
roundly and without distortion, the sound vibrations 
brought to it by your Radio Set. 


This uniformity of performance is possible because 
of the Superspeaker’s exclusive, patented air-gap ad- 
justment. 

With this adjustment you can increase or lessen 


Superspeaker volume, and can balance accurately the 
result of any climatic change. 


Ensure uniform, year-round Superspeaker performance 
by the one and only possible method—The Super- 
speaker itself. 


ee 


Throat straight as an organ pipe—No crooks or turns 
to impart bugle effect—Size ample to reproduce band 
and orchestral music—A big, glossy, substantial, non- 
vibrating instrument, built complete by musical in- 
strument people who know their business. Sold by 
leading, established merchants everywhere. 


Ce “THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE BEST” 
eC JEWETT RADIO & PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


5684 TWELFTH STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Supers peaker 


Trademark 
Registered 































Lockheed 


Only a year ago, the Hydraulic 
Brake Company presented its 
equipment to the automotive 
industry. 


A dozen engineering departments 
had decided upon a dozen different 
forms of mechanical linkages; but 
in a single year 32 engineering de- 
partments of 32 motor car manu- 
facturers have answered the whole 
four-wheel brake question with 
two simple words—Lockheed 
Hydraulic. 


These 32 separate groups of engi- 
neers knew the soundness of the 
hydraulic principle behind Lock- 
heed Four-Wheel Brakes—the old 
law of Pascal that pressure exerted 
upon any portion of a fluid enclosed 
in a vessel is transmitted undimin- 
ished equally to all surfaces. 


Motordom can now discard the 
multiplicity of parts required for 
mechanical hook-ups, in favor of 
the simplicity of Lockheed—a sim- 
plicity that enables an engineer to 
design a beautifully clean chassis. 


All motor car manufacturers may 
avoid patent controversy by adopt- 
ing that which has proven itself 
deserving of a basic patent. 


The manufacturer, the engineer, 


Hydraulics 
with 32 Adoptions 
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the motor car salesman all appre- 
ciate the intrinsic value of Lock- 
heed and the ready acceptance 
which the public is giving Lockheed. 


Only three weeks ago, we suggested 
that during 1925, 450,000 buyers 
would choose cars with four-wheel 
brakes. 


Today, by reason of more recent 
Lockheed adoptions, we can say 
that 500,000 cars with four-wheel 
brakes will be sold during 1925. 


No one who has driven a car having 
four-wheel brakes will return to the 
older idea; and no man who has 
driven with Lockheed Hydraulic 
Four-Wheel Brakes will there- 
after accept anything less. 


For Lockheeds give the maximum 
of braking efficiency with no de- 
mand for lubrication; no adjust- 
ment for equalization, which is 
inherent and permanent by reason 
of their hydraulic principle. 


And Lockheeds—without squeaks, 
or rattles, or care, or trouble—are 
designed to outlive the car into 
which they are built. 


Hydraulic Brake Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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LOCKHEED 


Four Wheel Brakes 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
in cash. But the fact that several of the 
salesmen whom I interviewed brought up 
the subject of bootleggers as bond buyers 
without my even raising the question 
shows how hos tf new prospects are being 
sought, regardless of their standing. 

e are nearly all of us governed pretty 
much by tradition and convention in our 
thinking. We cannot accustom ourselves 
to the modern realities of wealth, which 
are very different from the old, precon- 
ceived ideas. There is still a tendency, due 
to the slowness with which people adjust 
themselves to new conditions and ideas, to 
connect the accumulation of money with 
birth, education and some vague thing 
known as social position. 

The extent to which wealth has become 
dermocratized and distributed in this coun- 
try is so great that most thinking on the 
pi cannot keep up with the facts. The 
proletariat, so-called, ride in motor cars, 
and working girls wear better clothes than 
the wives of bankers, but our mental proc- 
esses somehow haven't yet quite grasped 
these new conditions. 

Perhaps at this point a stray radical or 
two may accuse me of going out of my ed 
to boost the capitalist system. Not at all. 
I am talking about the bond business, and 
that alone. To a man who now heads his 
own firm but has had many years of sales 
experience, I put the practical question of 
where bond men get most of their pros " 

“From people you wouldn’t think of,” he 
replied. “You might expect undertakers 
and butchers to be good prospects, and they 
are. I once obtained twenty new customers 
in three days, just before a new packing- 
house note issue was coming out. I wrote 
a letter to a list of butchers, on plain paper 
and with only the street address, geo 
them that the issue was coming, an 
briefly referring to the assets and earnin 
of the company. I ended by saying that if 
they were interested, to write their name at 
the bottom of the sheet and return it. 

“But you wouldn’t think of beauty par- 
lors as bond prospects, yet there are sales- 
men who do very well in selling to the 
proprietors of such places. Nothing takes 
the place of shoe leather. I knew a young 
fellow who now has a firm of his own, but 
started as a salesman without any clients. 
He came from a well-to-do family, and was 
worth goad $100,000 in his own right. 
But all his friends and relatives already 
had their banking connections, and he 
couldn’t break in anywhere.” 


A Severe Test of Morale 


“He was a persistent cuss, so he started 
to call at every office in the Woolworth 
Building. He went to one place three times 
with no success. The fourth time he called 
they threatened to have him arrested if he 
came again, and in spite of his persistence 
he didn’t dare go there after that. But out 
of the entire building he managed to pick 
up two or three clients, and that gave him 
his start. 

“Lists of professional men are worked 
to shreds. know of one doctor whom 
eighteen separate salesmen have tried to 
sell. Yet he is so busy that he hasn’t time 
even to cut coupons on bonds, and there- 
fore never buys anything but stocks. 

“I know of one salesman who goes so far 
as to take down the numbers of all high- 

riced automobiles that pass a given point, 
following up the owners from the official 
records.” 

One of the most magnificent avenues in 
New York City was formerly given over 
exclusively to palatial residences; but the 
onward sweep of democracy has engulfed all 
but the very farthest reaches of this boule- 
vard. At noon, workers from the clothin 
trades swarm upon the broad sidewalks, an 
five-and-ten-cent stores, soda fountains, 
confectarias and similar institutions have 
gained a secure foothold. 

At the very point where life and move- 
ment reach their crest at one of the choicest 
corners, rises a great new marble palace, 
the headquarters of an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful firm that merchandises a popular 
form of bonds. The main offices are on the 
second floor, and callers reach them by 
walking up either one of two grand, sweep- 
ing staircases. 

One day an ge doddering and un- 
kempt man with a long dirty beard and 
shabby clothes mounted the marble stairs. 
He was the type that could go a 
upon the vaudeville stage, the ty; at 
comedians love to caricature. 
streight from the Ghetto. 


e was 





The dignified and impressive floorman 
watched the bearded old man shamble up 
the stairs, and noticed also that a package 
wrapped in a newspaper extended from his 
rear pantaloons pocket. 

Suddenly the package dropped with a 
thud upon the marble step. The néws- 
paper fell asunder, and upon the wonderi 
sight. of scores of salesmen, clerks an 
stenographers, whose desks fill the main 
floor, there burst one sandwich and one 
hard-boiled BF The sandwich naturally 
lay where it fell, or dropped a step or two 
at the most, but the ve descri & series 
of beautiful parabolical movements as it 
gracefully descended from stair to stair. 

Without the faintest glimmering of a 
smile the impressive functionary, gold braid 
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and all, tore down the steps in pursuit of | 
the egg, which was finally captured. With | 


rapid movements he rescued the remains 
of the battered sandwich, and with a bow 
returned the two articles to their rightful 
owner. The old man thanked him, moved 
on to a desk where one of the salesmen 
sat, and promptly purchased $8000 of 
bonds. 

“That was a severe test of the morale 
of our force,” said one of the chief execu- 
tives in relating the incident. “But I 
couldn’t discover that anyone smiled. As 
for the floorman himself, we gave him a 
bonus for his good behavior. We try to 
make this an a ble place to do business 
in, and we seek to overlook no detail. No 
one who telephones or calls upon even the 
highest officer is told that he is in con- 
ference. Peddlers who come in with lead 

ncils to sell are referred to the purchas- 
ing department.” 


The Stuff Investors are Made Of 


“It is easy for those of us who are con- 
nected with a banking house to fall into a 


patronizing attitude toward borrowers as | 


well as bond buyers. A borrower who wants 
only $200,000 or $300,000 may seem very 
small and unimportant to us, and yet very 
few of us have the assets to borrow that 
sum. Mighty few bank officers make as 
much as the small and often shabby- 
looking merchants and manufacturers who 
come in to do business with them.’ 

As I sat talking with a member of the sales 
force of this same firm, I noticed a woman 
with a young child waiting to see him. A 
perfectly respectable decent-looking woman 
in every way, but not one who by the 





rarest chance would ever be picked out as | 


possessing any mark of distinction. As my 
eyes wandered in her direction the sales- 


man explained that she was the wife of a | 


man engaged in what many would regard 
as a humble, almost menial occupation, 
but that she and her husband had bought 
$60,000 in bonds from him. 

These facts are presented without the 
least intention of being supercilious. It is 
indeed fortunate that the doors of oppor- 
tunity swing open so wide in this country. 
The chance of acquiring a competence by 
those who do not always the social 
advantages of an old-fashioned squire of 
fiction is an integral part of our social and 
economic system, and a concomitant of 
American democratic principles. 

My point is that those who have written 
and talked about the investor or bond 
buyer have conventionalized him too much 
after the manner of what they think a small 
or moderate-size capitalist should be. It 
takes money to buy bonds, and uncon- 
sciously the word “money” brings to mind 
another conception, that of wealth, which 
in turn almost automatically conjures up 
ideas of birth and social standing. But the 
modern bond investor fits into no such for- 
mal, regular pattern. 

Then, too, the financial writers have con- 
centrated far too much upon finance! They 
have talked too much about assets and 
liabilities, mortgages and liens, annual re- 
ports and net earnings. They have com- 

letely overlooked the very plain everyday 
| sora stuff out of which investors are 
made. 

Let us look still more closely at the in- 
vestor, from the viewpoint those who 
sell him his wares. Perhaps it will serve a 
useful purpose for him to see himself as 
others see him. What does the successful 
salesman discover as to how much the in- 
vestor really knows? Or to get still closer 
to the core of the subject, what methods 
does the salesman employ in persuading 
the investor to buy his offerings? 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Atwood. The second will appear in 
an early issue. 











HEN you find a man who can do the 
work of two or three other men, you hire 
him. He’s a paying investment. 


Hundreds of concerns find that Ditto saves the 
salaries of several clerks; in addition to saving 
time, preventing costly errors, and saving money 
on supplies. 


You need Ditto’s money-saving service. Ditto is 
a quick, effective, inexpensive method for mak- 
ing exact duplicates of anything typed, written, 
drawn or printed; copies of those important 
things which actually run your business, such as 
factory orders, index cards, invoices, bulletins, and 
soon. No stencils, no type, no carbon; just put 
your original on the copying base, and run off 
duplicates as fast as you want. 


Ditto offers a complete duplicating service. Every 
item of Ditto Supplies is of the finest quality ; made 
to give the user the true economy of better service 
and satisfaction. 


Ditto 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
AND SUPPLIES 








Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
mow nay Dag a duplicating device, 
made by Ditto, Inc., to fit ever 
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(Fhe FLORSHEIM SHOE 


There, are sturdy, heavier built Florsheims 
for strenuous weat—fine-looking shoes 
that have the stamina for long endurance 
built for comfort as well as service. 


Gooklet, ‘Styles of the Gimmes" on “Requett 
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How Leading Car Makers 


Have Stopped 


“Gasoline Guessing 


TO longer is it considered safe to put the gasoline gauge 
4% on the rear of the tank. “Out of sight, out of mind” 
i¢ particularly true as regatds your gasoline supply, To 
protect the driver and to stop dangerous “ gasoline guessing” 
sn increasing number of leading car manufacturers are now 


installing the K-S Gasoline Telegage, right on the dash, 
where the driver can see at a glance just how his gasoline 
supply stands, 


Not until the K-S Telegage was perfected has such an 
instrument been available. Now, with its scientific accu- 
racy and dependability fully proven, you will see it at the 
Chicage Automobile Show, as standard equipment on some 
of America’s best-known cars. The drivers of these cars are 
safe from the danger of “gasoline guessing.” 

Even if you haven't one of these new cars, you need no 
longer run this risk. The K-S Gasoline Telegage can be 
quickly and easily installed on any of the better-known 
makes of cars by your garage or accessdéry dealer, price $14.00, 
or send us name of your car, and we will send you Telegage 
complete, with directions for installing, on receipt of price. 
Write for illustrated description and complete information. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION Ann Arbor, Michigan 


GASOLINE 


eK ~S Telegage 


"No car is fully equipped without aTelegage” (J 


One type of instrument 
used in group installation. 
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Type of instrument used 
in ied A ri PD. 4 





At the 
Chicago Auto Show 


these well-known cers exhibit the 
K-8 Telegage as standard equip- 
ment: 

FLINT 55 
*OAKLAND 
*OLDSMOBILE 
PAIGE 
STUDEBAKER 
WILLS STE. CLAIRE BIGHT 
*WILLYS-ENIGHT 
*Standard equipment on 
de luxe models; options! 
equipment oa other models. 
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PILLBECK AND EGGS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


The road which he followed was a high- 
way as straight as a taut string. On one 


| side it had telephone poles painted at in- 


tervals to denote what had once been car 
stops; on the other it had chicken farms. 
Here was another phrase of the igen. 
of variety. In the old days, if a man 
a business and his next-door neighbor 
promptly entered the same line of endeavor, 
there was ny unpleasantness ending 
in somebody’s funeral. Today, if one man 
started a chicken farm in a certain district, 
he wasn’t satisfied that his venture was a 
success until there were other chicken farms 
crowding him on both sides and as far as 
the eye id see. 

Mr. Loftus sighed at the realization that 
this new aspect, far from arising th h 
stupidity, was one of the permanent results 


| of educating the farmer in the pursuit of 
| dollars instead of cents. If you grew toma- 


toes, the thing to do was to get enough 
neighbors into the same e to fill a car, 
and then a train, and finally a local cannery. 


| The same thing applied to eggs. Create an 


| egg center. Get the buyers to coming thick 
| and fast, play one against the other, and 





split the rake-off accruing thro shi 

ments in carload lots. At this point Pill- 
beck stopped short in his tracks. He had 
seen a vision—a vision of the ultimate city. 

What the farmer learns, he always suc- 
ceeds sooner or later in teaching the town. 
The ultimate city will have its side streets 
devoted to necessities and its avenues 
measured off between haberdash and 
the arts. There will be consecutive blocks 
of nothing but shoe shops, or Tt stores, 
or milliners, or theaters, or butchers, or 
candy makers. The sunny southeast cor- 
ners, formerly err ted by the malodorous 
saloon, will all be devoted to drugs, ice- 
cream as and stationery. When you 
want something, you will know ge | 
where to go for it, and you will find all 
others who require the same article headed 
the same way. In that day, merchandising 
will come into its own. 

Mr. Loftus could not doubt the sureness 
of his foresight; too often had he had the 
proof of its uncanny accuracy, He was hor- 
rified to think in what cut-and-dried sur- 
roundings future generations would 
forced to live; at the same time he was con- 
scious of a cheerful gleam of light. He was 
not a future generation. The city he was 
now approaching would not yet be very dif- 
ferent from the city he had left six months 
ago. Hestarted on in a more cheerful mood 
and even sto from time to time to chat 

leasantly with a chicken farmer, to inquire 
es his hens were laying, and incidentally 
glean every item of information which might 
enable him to rival Columbus in the adapta- 
tion of the egg to his individual ends. 

Upon crossing the ferry early the next 
morning he did not, however, at once start 
out in search of the lair of the egg in bulk; 
instead, he went to the musty room which 
he hired by the year; shaved, bathed and 
donned fresh clothes. Out of his discarded 


| frayed trousers he took a wad of bills which 


| them apart and counted 





had hardened almost to =p peeled 
them. 

He found his exchequer in a shamefully 
plethoric condition. The ouipinel two thou- 
sand accruing from a deal in Boaconda 
copper still remained—the very same bank 
notes. To that roll he had added his wages 
of two hundred and fifty a month as ceme- 
tery superintendent for an even year, dur- 
ing which his living expenses had amounted 
to five hundred and seventy-six dollars. 
Then there was his patrimony —that fateful 
hundred a month from his Grandmother 
Pillbeck. His winter in the South had cost 
him ninety-seven dollars and oe | cents. 
Consequently he now found in pos- 
session of five thousand five hundred and 
twenty-six dollars and fifty cents. 

He left his room, bought five dollars’ 
worth of flowers and candy, and presented 
himself at his cousin’s house. strange 
maid informed him that Mr. Buck had just 
left for his office and that Mrs. Buck had 
not returned from taking the children to 


kind . He was ted. 

r ou please ot ~ in 
water, and give the candy to the chil- 
dren when their parents are not around?” 


“My name is not Tillie,” said the maid 


“I'm sorry,” said Mr. Loftus, unabashed 
“because there's n eise I'd rather cali 
ou in the morning. has such.a cheer- 
ul sound and it goes with curly hair.” 


There is no telling what she would have 
replied to that, for a fresh voice rang out 
over her shoulder, “ Why, Pillbeck Loftus! 
Where have you been?’ 

Mr. Loftus transferred his attention from 
the maid’s trim to that of Miss Kate 
Mason. Miss Mason also had curly hair, 
but hers was real. She had on a smart little 
hat and was dressed in a tailor-made suit of 
dark blue with black braid. The 
jacket fitted her shoulders so smoothly that 
they became a piquant temptation to the 
arm of man, save that they were guarded 
by a pair of the steadiest eyes that ever 
shot a level gaze. The maid fled with her 
dignity intact, and the parcels, 

‘Hello, Kate.” 

“Come in, Pillbeck. You must give an 
account: of yourself.” 

“T ean’t. I’ve got something to do.” 

“Pill, do you think it’s fair for you to 
clear out for six months at a time and never 
send a word as to what you are doing, or 
where, or how you are?” 

“Oh, I was all right. Lovely weather. 
Lots of sun. That sort of thing.” 

He crept backward, down one step of the 
stoop. Kate followed him. 

“How like a man! It never occurs to 
you that we have been in the world, too, 
and that Mr. Buck sprained his ankle the 
first time he gr pes out of the new car, 
that Margaret almost died of the flu, and 
that both of the children had to go to the 
hospital to have their tonsils out.” 

“Thank heaven I didn’t know anythin 
about it,” said Mr. Loftus with a troubl 
frown as he receded one more step. 

“*Pillbeck, sometimes, for all your gentle 
ways, I think you haven’t any more feeling 
than a snake. The only thing that brings 
you to life is wriggling in the grass with the 
sun on your back.” 

“Snakes suck opes,” said Mr. Loftus 
with a far-away look in his eyes. He 
turned, murmured “So long, Kate,” hur- 
riedly descended the remaining steps and 
walked briskly down the street. 

Kate bit her underlip and followed him. 
She wondered if she had hurt his feelings, 
but knew she could not find out as. long. as 
that absent-minded air him. 
When he boarded a trolley car she entered 
and sat down several seats behind him. 
When he alighted after half an hour, at a 
corner nearer the water front than she had 
ever been except to take a ferry, she did 
likewise. He turned north; she followed. 
Up to that point she had given no thought 
as to where he might be going, but her sur- 
roundings now gave her pause. 

Never had she been in such a street 
within the confines of her native land. Her 
nose told her she was abroad, in the thor- 
oughfares of Naples, or the Ghetto of 
Prague, or the market place of Dakar; her 
eyes said the same thing. There were im- 
ported smells of every variety, arrived with 
the cargoes of freighters. There were 
trucks, motors, push wagons, prehistoric 
buggies, huge drays drawn by live horses, 
and a lost trolley car, anchored to its 
tracks, its motorman and conductor nap- 
ping while they waited for the traffic jam to 
clear. 

There were bareheaded women with 
shawls and down-pointing Neapolitun noses, 
There were clots of darkies and swarms of 
Hebrews. There were stalls running half 
across the sidewalk, some of them covered 
with ramshackle awnings, and laden with 
footwear, notions, vegetables, produce and 
enpebeny. There were men of every color 
under the sun and mothers waddling along 
with progeny peeping from their skirts like 
the pouc ak pve of the kangaroo. There 
band guttural utterances and good-natured 
oaths. 

Kate was a bit dazed; if she had been of 
any other metal she would have been fright- 
ened. Where on earth was Pillbeck headed? 
What could he be seeking in this outlandish 
Bedlam? Was it possible that his periods 
of abstraction were due to addiction to 
drugs and that he was on his way to renew 
his supply? Gradually she closed up the 
gap between them; he turned abruptly. 

‘Go back,” he ordered. 

There were times when he was very much 
awake, and this was one of them. In such 
rare moments, only the foolhardy would 
attempt to cross Mr. Loftus. Kate flushed, 
pleaded with her eyes, ed her lips, but 
closed them. Pill d gone on, She 
stood and watched his wavy bare head until 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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lower cost for upkeep and reduce by hours the installation and 
relining of transmission bands for Fords. They cut the time, 
labor, and expense in half. Every Ford owner can save money 
and increase efficiency by installing these bands—developed and 
manufactured by The Raybestos Company. 


Installed in Half an Hour 


These bands are installed and ready for service in half an hour. Think 
what this means! Later on, when bands need relining, they can be 
changed in 20 minutes—a still greater saving. It is necessary to remove 
only the inspection plate from the transmission cover. Installation is 
made from inside the car. 


Saving Time, Money, Labor 


With present bands, 2 to 3 hours are required. You have to get out and 
get under. Many parts must be taken down and replaced. Often it 
is a laborious task, disagreeable because of dirt, grease, and dripping oil. 
Unless great care is observed in removing and replacing transmission 
cover, bolts, etc., and fitting gaskets, wasteful oil leaks result. These 
difficulties are now happily eliminated. Installation may be made with 
an ordinary set of tools. 

Raybestos RAPID CHANGE Transmission Bands are made of tem- 
pered rolled steel with drop forged “ears.” One “ear” is detached so 
that band may be readily placed around drum. Detached “ear” is 
then quickly locked to band. 


Lined with Raybestos or Chatterless 


Raybestos RAPID CHANGE Transmission Bands, lined with either 
Silver Edge Raybestos (without wire) or“Chatterless” transmission lining, 
as dasired, add much to safety and wear. Initial cost of the 3 bands, 
installed, lined with Raybestos, $9.00; lined with “ Chatterless”, $8.50. 
On re-installation jobs, same bands are used and relined at less than 
half the original installation cost. 


Get These Bands for Your Ford 


Every Ford owner will want these new bands. Ask your dealer or 
repairman to install Raybestos RAPID CHANGE Bands en your car. 
If he cannot supply you, send the coupon and we will see that you are 


supplied. 5 
Dealers—Repairmen 


These bands are one of the fastest-selling specialties 
for Fords on the market. Write for prices and 
complete particulars. 
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connect it to an electric socket and it’s ready for use 
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Here, at last, is a Kelvinator at a popular price for the 
small home or the rented house or apartment. It is 
made in one unit, every part being enclosed in the re- 
frigerator itself. When it is delivered we simply set 
it in place and “plug in” the electric connection as you 
would an electric washer or sewing machine. It is 
then ready to receive your foods. 


If you move, it can be taken with you as readily as a 
piece of furniture. You can set it wherever you would 
set any refrigerator, for it requires no more space. 


Although low in price—$250—it gives every advan- 
tage of the larger Kelvinators. It requires no ice, and 
so relieves you of the annoyance of ice delivery. It 
maintains a temperature much colder than that of the 
ordinary ice box. The cold it maintains is dry cold, 
crisp and frosty, and the refrigerator stays free from 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 


2049 WEsT 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 13 Temperance Street, Toronto 


moisture. It freezes cubes of ice for table use just like 
the bigger Kelvinatozrs. 


This new model makes it possible for every home to 
enjoy the advantages of the Zone of Kelvination in 
which foods keep fresh for many days. It will enable 
you to “crisp up™ your green vegetables in the frosty 
atmosphere, to mellow your meats and to prepare scores 
of new and novel delicacies unknown to users of ice. 


Its low price includes both the refrigerator and the 
Kelvinator for chilling it. It costs less to operate than 
you pay for ice. The food it saves will more than pay 
its initial cost. 


Write us for the name of the Kelvinator dealer nearest 
you. He will gladly show you the new Kelvinet and 
explain in detail its operation. “Kelvinator and 
Kelvinated Foods” —an illustrated descriptive booklet, 


will be mailed gladly on request. ay ae 
Fort Street, Detroit, MICHIGAN 
(108) 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
it stopped before a two-storied corner build- 
ing with grimy windows and a large brass 
plate on which was engrossed in black 7 
ters the legend A. B. Hunnock & Co. He 
entered. 

She hesitated for some time, hoping to 
see him come out again, but finally she 
turned back as he had commanded her to 
do. When she came to the becalmed trolley 
car she crept into it. In the course of an 
hour or two it debouched on a respectable 
and familiar street. She alighted, hurried 
toa a booth, picked up the direc- 
tory, and turned anxiously to Hunnock. 
There it was: “‘A. B. Hunnock & Co., but- 
ter and egg mchts.” 

In the meantime Mr, Loftus was making 
himself at home in a congenial interior. 
There were no butter and eggs in sight, but 
there were several comfortable chairs, all 
occupied, a couple of unused desks, an ar- 
ray of bell-mouthed spittoons, a manly lit- 
ter of ee of paper, and a blackboard on 
the wall lined in squares on some of which 
were chalked cabalistic figures. The office 
force was divided into two groups—those 
who chewed unlighted cigars, and those 
who worked. Behind the cigars were the 
brains of the establishment; behind the 
tense masks of the workers was the snappy 
machine that never made an error. 

The presiding genius was a huge man 
with a derby hat pushed well back on his 
snow-white locks. He had a jovial face and 
a twinkling eye. He was A. B. Hunnock 
himself, known to all and sundry in the 
office as the Old Man, and to all others as 
A. B. He looked at Pillbeck with a mildly 
surprised and puzzled air, as if Mr. Loftus 
was the first thing he had seen in a long 
while which he could not size up at a 
glance. It was evident that he had no im- 
mediate use for Pillbeck, but that he was too 
kindly to ask him to state his business or 
get out. 

“Do you mind if I sit around awhile?” 
asked Pill, bringing his most ingratiating 
smile into play. 

“Not a bit,” replied A. B. untruthfully. 
“You can sit on anything until someb 
needs it for something else.” 

Mr. Loftus perched himself on the corner 
of a desk and listened and watched for a 
long time. Every half hour or so he got-an 
answer to one of half a dozen questions he 
might have asked in a string at the outset, 
and had his curiosity promptly satisfied. 
But he preferred his own method, because 
the things you are told are as the grass that 
is cut, while what you nose out for yourself 
stays with you until long after the cows 
come home. Censequently his next remark 
caused somewhat of a sensation. 

“Buy two cars December refrigerators 
at the market,” he murmured, thrusting a 
hand into his trousers pocket. 

“Look here, young fellow,” said A. B. as 
the clerk on the long- distance wire jotted 
down the order, “far be it from me to stave 
off any man from following his own hunch, 
but I’m old enough to have sucked eggs 
with your grandmother — 

“Pillbeck,” interrupted Mr. Loftus. 

“Ann Mary Pillbeck?” asked A. B., as- 
tonished. 

“That was her whole name,” 
Mr. Loftus. 

“Well, boys,” said A. B., glancing around 
the room, “what do you know about that? 
I used to sit behind her in old Number 15, 
and many’s the time I pulled her pigtails 
and wished I hadn’t. Girls didn’t bob 
their hair in those days.”’ He turned to 
Pillbeck. “ Having gone to school with your 
grandmother just puts a kick into what I 
was going tosay to you. Man for man, and 
all things in proportion, more suckers have 
gone broke vo around eggs than ever 
bleated in Wall Street over their lost wool.” 


confirmed 


“Don’t worry,” said Pillbeck. “I won’t 
bleat.” 
“Worry?” exclaimed A. B., pushing his 


hat back still farther so that he could 
scratch more of his head. “Of course I'll 
worry! I’ll worry, whatever happens, I 
worry when I’m awake, and I worry in my 
sleep. That’s my business. But ‘bm not 
erazy to add the load of having Ann Mary 
crawl out of her grave to accuse me of tak- 
ing sixty dollars of your money while you 
were being smothered to death under two 
carloads of rotten eggs.’ 

“Two long at ak ” reported the clerk 
at the telep —. , Bight hundred and 
forty dollars, please. 

Pillbeck mae ~~] roll, counted off the 
sum, and handed it over; then his eyes 
returned to a slip of paper which he had 
been studying while A. B. talked. ‘Oct 





ref stds 22,” he read. “Nov ref stds 2214; 
Dec ref stds 23.” 

“Were you listening to what I was say- 
ing?” asked A.-B. 

‘No,” said F Pill, looking up to smile, “but 
I heard you.” 

“Son, you ’re monkeying with a buzz saw. 
Last spring all the dope pointed to a sure 
killing on eggs. I figured it out on the basis 
of statistics and thirty-eight years of ex- 
— It was so good I had to let in a 

friends on what and why I thouent- Do 
you want to know what happen 

“Tell me,” said Pillbeck Politely. 

“T lost nine friends and a hundred thou- 
sand dollars while the hands on the clock 
were oing around twice.” 

at’s what brought me here,” said 
Mr. Loftus with a puzzled frown, waving 
his hand at the blackboard. “This seems 
to be a man’s size e, and yet I never 
heard of it before. hat happens? Doa 
million hens dump eggs on a Monday morn- 
ing and then quit for a week? What makes 
the saw buzz so?” 

i! thought you were green when 
came in,” retorted A. B., “but I di n "t 
think you were all sap. Hens have none 
whatever to do with the egg market. 
the last time I went bro ; I had sdthals 
actual eggs in storage to pay my engage- 
ments three times over; but I went broke 
just the same.” 

“What?” said Pillbeck, rising to his feet. 

“T thought that would warm your brain 
pan. .When you toy with futures in hs i 
son, you are not dealing with the wonde ul 
laying power of the lam orns of the land, 
but with the Chicago Merchanting Board, 
and that tight little association rules that 
if eggs haven’t been deposited in its ware- 
houses during the months of March, April 
and May, to all intents and purposes they 
haven’t been laid.” 

“T never heard of the Chicago Merchant- 
ing Board,’’ declared Pillbeck, and at the 
statement every occupant of the room 
turned to stare at him. 

“Say,” said A. B. to one of the clerks, 

“got a wire to Chicago open?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Just ask them what the board’s turn- 
over was last year.’ He faced Pillbeck. 
“Tell you what I’Jl do. I'll take over your 
two carloads without holding out your com- 
mission if you’ll only take back Db money 
we) play i in some other yard.” 

o,” said Pillbeck. “1 like it here.” 

There was a moment of silence, then the 
clerk at the wire looked up. “‘The volume 
of business last year on future call for but- 
ter and eggs was over two hundred million 
dollars.” He paused, and announced la- 
conically, ‘ December refrigerator stand- 
ards down one point. Now 224. 

“There you are!” grunted A. *B. to Pill- 
beck. “You're out two hundred and forty 
dollars.” 

Mr. Loftus gow more money from his 
roll and leane ard the clerk. “Put in 
my order for another brace of cars at 22.” 

The clerk looked at A. B. inquiringly. 
“Sure,” growled the old man, “take —" 
margin and make him cover at the oe 
the ticker. Take all his cash, and when he 
through radarg 53 he’ll have gathered enough 
sons to start him on the road to an honest 


job 

Pillbeck smiled. “You're not i in the busi- 
ness for fun yourself, are you? 4 

A. B. eyed him solemnly. “Yes, sir,”’ he 
said, “Iam. It’s the only fun I know any- 
thing about. I can’t get a kick out of golf, 
or mah jong F or any other violent form of 
exercise. All I want in life is a snug place 
in the country in my wife’s name and a car 
to fetch me here in the morning and take 
what’s left of me back at night. There's 
just one thing in, the worl makes my 
stomach quiver, and ycu’ve named it. It’s 
to shoot the chutes—ride up and down on 
the scenic railway of the price of butter and 


eggs. 
“IT like you,” said Pillbeck, turning to- 
ward the door, “I'll be back after lunch.” 
He returned not only on that afternoon 
but on every business day thereafter. 
Within a month everybody in Hunnock’s, 
from the janitor to the Old Man among the 
pas Age and from the lowest piker to the 
pest plun ,.-4 among the customers, was 
osiitre him Pill. However, they gave the 
humble syllable intonations of affection or 
respect, never pronouncing it in the halting 
manner of Mr. Pillbeck Buck, who, by in- 
jecting a slight pause before the nickname 
made it always sound deprecatory and 
sometimes cpprobrious. 
On a morning late in May, Mr. goons 
was riding a high wave. ges had 
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Price $18 
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Experts Praise Device 


Which Takes Place 
of B Batteries — 


HE radio set owner who has looked forward to 
the time when he could simply plug in on his 
house lighting circuit (110 volt 60 cycle A. C.) and 
obtain the plate current for his set, doing away with 
B batteries, now has ample reason to purchase a 
B-Liminator with complete confidence in the results. 


He has the endorsement of a great many thou- 
sands of B-Liminator owners plus the recommen- 
dation of experts who have tested B-Liminators 


even more exhaustively. 


For instance, Captain Robert Scofield Wood, 
radio editor of the New York World, says in his 


paper, 


“The quality of the reception when using 


this B-Liminator as compared with new B batteries 
will be found much finer. The signals seem crisp 


and lifelike.” 


Andrew McLean Parker, radio expert and radio 
editor of the Camden (N. J.) Post Telegram, says: 
“We are genuinely enthusiastic over this device.” 
Thomas Appleby, founder of the first Wireless 
School in America and President of Executive 
Radio Council, 3rd (United States) Radio District, 
said, “Reception was perfect when using a B- 
Liminator in connection with a five-tube set.” 


Just three of the enthusiastic endorsements. 


But here you have enough 
nearest good dealer for a B- 


roof to send you to the 
minator. Take it home. 


Learn its operation—-how both detector and amplifier plate 
voltages can be regulated to the fractional part of a volt. 
Find how convenient it is and how dependable. Ask your 


dealer for complete 


information on the Timmons B- 


Liminator and other Timmons Tested Products, If you pre- 
fer, write us direct for literature on all Timmons Products. 


GERMANTOWN 


TIMMONS 


RADIO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The smart, correct, good 
looking tie for dress wear 
is the Spur, You may have 
it in black or white, ether 
at soc or $i. Send forthe 
Spur Tie style book, 
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This is the Square End 
atyle of Spur Tie. 


This is the Butterfly 
style of Spur Tie. 


You can arrange the 
Spur Tie just as if you 
tied tt yourself—as 
neat of as ly 
careless as you like. 
The H-shaped Inner- 
form, patented an 

found only in the Spur 
Tie, makes it keep the 

pe you give it. 


This is the French-Pointed End style of Spur Tie 


Why lose your temper 


over the knot that will not knot? 


E Spur Tie is hand-tied by clever girls. It looks 
more like a hand-tied tie than any tie you ever 


tried to tie. All you have to do is to slip it into your | 
collar, fasten the elastic band or slip-on clasp, twist | 


it into the shape that you like best, and stroll down 
the Avenue. The patented H-shaped Innerform, found 
only in the Spur Tie, makes it stay the way you want 
it. Spur Ties are displayed on the counters of all 
smart shops. You'll know them by the red Spur label. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Massachusetts 
Makers of Bull Dog suspenders, belts and garters 
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an extra dollar. Mr. Hobart C. Wells of Cali- 
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the details if you will but clip | 
and mail the coupon, 
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having their ups and downs in movements 
which made everyone in the shop feel as if 
he had been riding a camel through a hurri- 
cane, yet none had suffered more jaw- 
breaking jolts than Pill. By the time the 
product of the hen had touched low, he had 
a call on sixteen carloads at a price which 
| averaged twenty-two and a half cents the 
| dozen. If eggs had opened half a point 
lower the following morning he would have 
+ to borrow a nickel to buy himself a cup 


coffee. 

But they hadn’t; they opened at 23 and 
rose almost immediately to 2344. As a 
direct consequence, at ten minutes to 
eleven, Messrs. A. B. Hunnock & Co. had 
tendered Mr. Loftus a check for fourteen 
hundred and forty dollars after a deduc- 
tion of four hundred and eighty in com- 
missions. This sum he had promptly divided 
as follows: twelve hundred and sixty dol- 
lars went as margin on three more carloads; 
one hundred and eighty dollars into his 
pocket. During the next two weeks the 
price ran up seven points amid great ex- 
citement, and by continuing the intricate 
operation of pyramiding, Pillbeck had 
succeeded in securing a lien on eighty- 
four carloads in addition to the possession 
of sixteen hundred and en | dollars in 
cash. In simpler words, he had a right 
to demand delivery in December of twelve 
million ninety-six thousand eggs. No won- 
der he was feeling his oats. 

“Pill,” said A. B., looking up from a 
| scratch pad and speaking hopelessly from 
the start, “I don’t know how much of a 
shoestring you began this run on, and I 
don’t want you should tell me. All I got to 
say is this: You can clean up this minute 
~ Ay a thousand and forty dollars, 

d if you'll dv it I'll chuck in the extra 
oaae hundred and sixty out of what I’ve 
made on Say trades so you can brag you 
| bucked the egg market for a flat sixty- 
nine thousand, and got away with it. What 
do you say?” 

Mr. Loftus looked genuinely surprised as 
he studied A. B.’s face as if to ec og if 
| if he were speaking seriously. “Why, A 





B.,”" he said, “I thought you understood. 
I’m out for a fortune. 

“Well,” demanded A. B., ‘ 
call a fortune?” 

mi guess I don’t differ much from other 
folks on ord oint,” said Pillbeck, delib- 


‘what do you 


erately lagi zing for the first time in his 
life. is country a million dollars i is 
poe ‘aceapted as a fortune.” 

“A million!’ affeves A.B. He turned in 
dismay to ang § ] eyes directed admiring] 
at Pill , you act as if you didn’t 


hear right. A pa lion, and you look at him 
as if you thought he was a wonder instead 
| of a wormy nut!’ 

He faced Pillbeck again and continued 
ou sparrow hawk, what 
| kind of a chance do you think you. have to 
make a million? Eighty-four cars isn’t 
even a start! How do you get that way? 
What do you think you are—the long lost 
| son of the Napoleon of finance?”’ 

“You don’t understarfd, A. B.,” said Pill- 
| beck soothingly. “I haven’t any use for 
sixty-nine thousand dollars. I’m only in- 
terested in a million, or, at least, some- 
thipg that begins to look like a million.” 
give it up,” groaned A. B., throwing 
up his hands. “One of. the saddest things 
in this game is seeing your best friends go 
crazy one after another instead of marrying 
and settling down when bull luck hands 
them the chance.” 

“It isn’t bull luck,” protested Pillbeck. 

“Inside of five days, to all intents and pur- 
. the hens of this country will have 
aid off laying eggs until next March. The 
Chicago Merchanting Board will close the 
| doors of its warehouses on something under 
two million cases, not taking into account 
unreported withdrawals. I you studied 
arithmetic with my Grandmother Pllbeck 
you ought yd be able to figure that inside a 
week what has ha ppen wiil have hap- 
| ned, and that fT m right, I'm right; and 
f I’m wrong, I’m wrong. My hunch is that 
somebody’s going to have a lot of trouble i in 
“hundred me over thirty-three thousand six 
| hundred cases of December a sail 
poor sap!” said A. B. “Do you 
‘esi te think i it’s as pin as that? Just let me 
tell you ef oa = or the sake of hearing 
| myself talk. 
there is in an 


ever knows what 

a og iets me s held up to the 

| light and Sometimes eggs grade 
heavy rar ap one class and light into another, 
and you never can tell which horse you're 
en =" ds you a slip of 
how many thousands 
rink; did you fae that? 


violently, “Why, 
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No; you didn’t, They can shrink inside 
their fool shells like a new pair of flannel 
pants caught in a freshet.” 

“Let them shrink,” murmured Pillbeck. 
“That suits me.” 

“Sure; and because it suits you they 
Bie tong won’t shrink. Besides, five days 

a long time in this business and there's 
oT of railroads running into Chicago. 

say five days was a long time? I 
meant five minutes. Want te hear a 
story?’ 

Each man within earshot hitched his 
aed around; Pillbeck nodded, his eye 

rig! htening from everyday affection to 
rig y interest. A.B. slanted his dead cigar 
to the ceiling and his gaze to the floor. 

“It was five years ago,” he began. “The 
doctor told me I had to have a vacation and 
m begs heard him, so there was nothing to 

4" We got all packed up and I came 
tae ere to take one farewell look. It 
seemed terrible to me to be going out of the 
game for two whole weeks after thirty- 
three years. I just couldn’t stand it. I felt 
Thad to havea tet to think about and chew 
on while I was away, even if it was a silly 
one. So I said to Bill, ‘Buy and sell forty 
cars at the market.’ 

“He looked . all fish-eyed. 
say buy and sell 

“*Ves,’ I says, ‘that’s just what I said, 
oaly ¢ don’t close either one; I'll ride "em 

" So he bought and sold, like I told him. 
I fooled around for the best part of an hour 
and then, just as I was going out of the door 
for keeps, he shouts, ‘A. B., wait a minute! 
There must of been a stick of dynamite 
under the market. Eggs are up two points.’ 

“You can figure it out thar gp ot boys. 
I was in eighty-four hundred dollars net, 
but still short forty cars. You think, of 
course, I took the te to pay for my 
ae sage & but I didn’t. I phoned the old 
a the bulls were iiss and she'd better 
ep In the end I lost my vacation, my 

ife’s respect, and a hundred and twelve 
deninel dollars.” 

“Great stuff,” murmured Pillbeck ap- 
preciatively. “Where you went wrong, 

. B,, was in having so much to lose. The 
way to play this ipa is to begin on next to 
nothing and ride the tiger over all the 
jumps. Then if you come back to where 

started from, that’s where you were 
eo, isn ’t it? All that’s happened is 
that you’ve had one peach of a dream. 
You’re one fast merry-go-round ride to the 
good, aren’t you? Great stuff.” 

“Yes; start on nothing, and fall so hard 
you break all your bones. Put a man on 
velvet to hear him talk wild. I'll bet if eggs 
had dropped a peg bow alf point more three 
weeks ago, you'd of n wiped as clean as 
a licked platter.” 

“Just about,” admitted Pillbeck cheer- 
fully. “‘But they didn’t, and they won’t. 
They’re going to go up. They have to. 
People are going to eat eggs next winter, 
just like they did last.” 

“Can’t you get it into your mind that 
what the hens and the people do is a mat- 
ter between themselves and has nothing to 
do with us? When I think a man can own 
ten carloads of fresh eggs while he owes 
only five of storage unattractives, and still 
have to come through with cash or hang, I 

in to notice a rotten smell. It isn’t 
right. In. the old days a butter-and-egg 
merchant used to supply produce to hungry 
people; now he has to crop his eyelids and 
grow his nails to defend his skin along walks 
of life that would make a hijacker think 
twice before he stepped. No, sir. It isn’t 
like it used to be before that Chicago bunch 
closed the circuit.” 

“Well, A. B.,” commented Pillbeck ab- 
sently, “I don’t know what we can do 
about it except trim and be trimmed just as 
long as folks hanker to deal in futures. Of 
course there’s no cl season on wheat or 
cotton, like there is on eggs, but all the dif- 
ference it makes is that settlements come 
in your business, quick, often and snappy. 
You know exactly when you’re going to 
die, if you do die. , There’ s comfort in that, 
now, isn’t there?’ 

“Yes,” pane A. B. “Just about as 
much comfort as there is in an old-fashioned 
razor whirling around on the end of a 
length of limber picture wire. I don’t enjoy 
dying, no matter what time it is, and what’s 
more I don’t enjoy seeing my friends die.” 

“T wonder if there ever was a poker game 
where somebody didn’t say that from be- 
hind a hi igh stack of chips,” continued Pill- 

beck, still abstractedly. “I think you’re 
wrong, A. B.—I mean about how you feel 
beng the other fellow goes under. We tell 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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-And again—only $130 more than the open car 


eAnnouncing the New Marmon Brougham- Coupe, 
with four (4) doors, a strictly high-grade, unstinted, 
full-fledged closed car for five passengers, at only 
5130 more than the open car + + 4 4 4 & & 


In producing fine closed cars at virtually open car price, 
Marmon does not limit you in your selection to one body 
type or attempt the standardization of beauty. 


Specifically, Marmon offers you: 


} —a genuine, five-passenger Sedan with four (4) doors, already 
announced, at only $130 more than the open car 


—and now, a genuine, modern Brougham-Coupe, with four 
{4} doors, at the same unprecedented price—only $130 more 
than the open car. 


These cars are not “coaches” and should not be confused with 
that justly popular type. 

It is Marmon's principle of quality that, in closed car design, 
four doors are indispensable, just as a full-width, undivided 
front seat, fine upholstery and staunch construction are in- 
dispensable. Marmon believes that quality buyers still want 
quality. Under the New Marmon program, Marmon has found 
a way to give it to you at only $130 more than the open car. 
These cars have identically the same chassis and engine which 
go into the New Marmon de luxe models — the same chassis 
and engine on which Marmon has. concentrated for years, but 
with many new advancements and refinements. 

Prices of New Marmon (Series 74) $3165 to $3975 
b. Indianapolis, 


exclusive of tax 
Cars may be cele on convenient deferred payment plan, if desired 


































The New MARMON Brougham-Coupe on the Marmon 
chassis of 136-inch wheelbase,only $130 more than the opencar 


MARMON 


®. Also— 


A comprehensive selection of new 
de luxe body styles, permitting in- 
timate expression of personal tastes. 
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Conn instru- 
ments, which are 
used bythe mem- 
bers of his or- 


Alfred Hertz, 
eo nductor of the 
San Francisco 
Symphony, 
« hese players 
use Conn tnatru- 
menta, sanother 
enthusiastic en- 
dorset of Conns, 


Cc. G. CONN, Led, 
1% Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send me Pree Rook and 
details of Free Trial Plan on 
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Name 


Sereet or 8. F. D 
Cin, Scare 
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Achievements 


‘Win Leadership 


’ l ‘HIS year Conn passes its fiftieth milestone. Since its modest 
beginning, this business has grown to unchallenged leadership as the 
largest producer of high grade band and orchestra instruments. 


Fifty years crowded with achievement! As far back as the 
World's Columbian “Exposition, 1892, Conn instruments won’ highest 
awards for tone and workmanship. 


Highest honors attainable, however, never stopped Conn prog- 
ress. Each year has seen improvements and refinements, until the record 
of Conn achievements becomes the history of progress in the industry. 


The world’s foremost artists, in close association with Conn, 


have given their inspiration, advice and codperation, in these achievements. 
The incomparable John Philip Sousa, himself, writes: 


“Conn instruments have been used in my band for thirty jears, 
and more, simply because we have found them best. I con- 
sider that complete equipment of Conn instruments enhances 
the musical value ks organization at least 50 per cent.” 


Sousa 's endorsement typifies the feeling of foremost artists in concert bands, 
symphony and opera orchestras, as well as the popular recording and broadcasting organizations. 
Our Band Service Department invites correspondence with all interested 
in organizing bands or orchestras, for communities, schools, industries, Legion posts, lodges, 
scout troops, etc. Our knowledge and experience are at your disposal. 

Free Trial; Easy Payments on any Conn instrument. With all their 
qucioabin Sremeneg Citas Collen tease. Send coupon for Free Book, “Success in Music and 
How to Win ta bop Qeues Gad other Sanoch tie. end desulle of Wid eller 


Cc, G. CONN, LTD., 136 Conn Bldg., ELKHART, INDIANA 
Dealers and Agents in All Cities 
Factory Branch Stores: 


Conn New York Co:, 231-237 W. 47th St. Conn 
H. & ¥" Selmer, Inc., 117-119 West 46th St., 


Conn Brooklyn Co., 56 Schermerhorn St. 
Conn Detroit Co., 2221 beh a sorenta Ave. 
5 Caronde 


Conn New Orleans Co., 12 y St. 
Conn Cleveland Co., 1220 aaa Road Conn Oakland Co., 531 16th St. 
Conn Seattle Co., 1609 Third Ave. Conn Kansas City Co., 1011 McGee Se. 
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John Philip Sousa, the great March King, and 
America’s most famous bandmaster (above) 
as he appeared a quarter century ago, and 
(below) as he is | ov i Also a photograph of 
his great concert band. All through his career, 
Sousa has a user and unqualified en- 
dorser of Conn instruments. 





The modest cabin in which the Conn 
business was begun a half century ago, 
with a sewing machine serving as an im- 
provised lathe. 





This photograph can only suggest the im- 
cal of the great plant of wnryennd 
ings, mac’ 

ment which today constitute C. G. an 

td, em a thousand skilled arti- 

sans. The n plant is the only one in 

which every instrument for the band is 
produced. 


This illustration re- 
veals the importance 
of the famous hy- 
draulic expansion 
process, originated, 
developed and pat- 
ented by Conn. The 
section of tubing at 
the left in the picture 
is ready to undergo 
the process. At the 
right is the same tub- 
ing after being locked ina perfect steel die, 
and filled with water under tons of pres- 
sure. This process expands the tubing to 
perfect proportions and gives a smooth- 
as-glass interior, a perfect carriage for 
sound waves which assures accurate in- 
tonation, easy blowing, and pure, beauti- 
ful tone. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
ourselves not to laugh when our best friend 
slips on a banana 1, but if there’s any- 
a furmier I’d like to know about it.” 

“Closing prices,’ potedincarint: a clerk, and 
everybody listened with both ears. ““Octo- 
ber refrigerator standards at 2514; No- 
vember dittos, 26; December refrigerator 
standards off two points to 2614, owing to 
unprecedented late arrivals.” 

veryone looked curiously at Pillbeck. 
Except that he smiled faintly he appeared 
to notice neither the attention he was at- 
tracting nor the seriousness of the news in 


regard to eggs. 
“There you are, son,” said A. B. with 
genuine concern, ‘‘ While we were gabbing 


here about you wanting to make a million, 
you dropped a paper profit of more than 
twenty - ip 4 dollars. There’s no telling 
where are going to open in the morn- 
ing, but I want you should give me an order 
to sell you out at the market.” 

Several other voices chimed in, It ap- 
peared that nobody present wished to see 
Pill slip and fall; but he only shook his 
head from side to side. 

“You fellows won’t believe,” he said 
presently, “that I really have no use for a 
few thousand dollars. Leading my sort of 
life, they’d only be in the way. Besides, 
eggs are going up.’ 

“Eggs may go up,” admitted A. B. 
gloomily, “but it won’t be while you own 
any. Tomorrow the bears will have every 
bull up a tree.” 

‘*New York report,” said the clerk at the 
telephone, jotting down the last words of a 
long message. 

“Read it,” ordered A. B. 

“Due to last week’s warm spell, hens in 
all regions, east, south, north and west, 
appear to have laid a higher average of eggs 
per minute than ever before in the history 
of the trade. It now develops that strong 
bear interests in conjunction with buyers in 
the field have been rushing huge shipments 
to Chicago and the first gun of the impend- 
ing battle was fired ten minutes before 
closing with a large offering of December 
refrigerators short at 274, then at 27 and 
finally at 2614.” 

Pillbeck waited to hear no more. He 
left, but the next day found him back at his 
post, forced by lack of funds to be a silent 
partner in a titanic struggle. The bears 
were on the rampage, and the bulls were 
making a desperate stand to hold their own 
for a settling price high enough to consoli- 
date their gains. Two factors had become 
paramount—the element of time, and the 
element of panic. If enough holders were 
pressed to the wall, eggs would hit the to- 
boggan and pile up.at the foot of the hill 
until the actual figures as to carloads actu- 
ally stored should be made public. 

As matters developed, mob psychology 
turned on Pillbeck Loftus and rended him. 
He was surer than ever that eggs were bound 
to shoot up the moment the shouting was 
over, but in the meantime he was forced to 
see his holdings melt from eighty-four car- 
loads to his original sixteen. Up to—or 
rather, down to—that point, he was not 
called upon to cover, but any further drop 
would constitute a direct drain on his lim- 
ited funds; and the drop came. 

“December refrigerators, 2114,” droned 
the clerk. 

“Have you got it on you, boy?” asked 
A. B. anxiously. 

“Sure,” said Pillbeck with a white smile 
that fooled no one. He drew out his wad, 
which contained the exact amount re- 
quired, tossed it on the desk and walked 
out. 

“He's cleaned,”” murmured A. B., more 
to himself than to the crowd. “One more 
point, and the lad’s wiped out.” 

It was a long way with many turnings 
from Hunnock’s to Pill’s hired room, yet 
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when he got there he felt as if he had walked 
as straight and perilous a line as Blondin 
crossing Niagara Falls on a tight wire. Who 
knew what the night m — bring forth? 
Perhaps a continuance of the bear raid, 
perhaps an awakening to true conditions 
that would open tor 
standards at 22 or better, thus saving his 
piratical hide. 

He went supperless to bed, but did not 
lie anxiously awake. With the feelin 
the back of his mind that there was nothing 
he could do anyway, he slept so soundly 
that the landlady housekeeper almost aban- 
doned an attempt to drag him to the tele- 
phone at 10:30 in the morning. 

“The Old Man says he’s to bother 

ou, Pill, but Decembers are off one point. 

e a he'll give you an hour to cover.” 

k was on the point of declaring 
himself down and out when he heard a 
noise which at first merely grated on his 
nerves and then filled him with purposeful 


rage. 
A hen in the back yard was cackling and 
hooting in that particularly annoying man- 
ner which is supposed to announce to the 
world that one more 2 an endless string of 
gs has just been lai 
“Tell fe B. I'll be ers with the money.” 
Never had he shdved and dressed with 
greater haste. Upon issuing to the street 
he went first to Mr. Pillbeck Buck’s resi- 





dence because it happened to be on the way | 


to Mr. Buck’s office. There was just a 


chance that the lawyer also might have | 


overslept. But he had not, and Pill was 
leaving the door when Miss Mason rushed 


out. 
“Why, Pillbeck,” she cried, “what has 
happened?” 


e turned and looked up, surprised. | 


“How did you know anything ha 

pened, Kate?”’ he asked curiously. 
“Of course I know,” declared Kate. 

knew the moment I saw your back.” 
“My back?” he repeated vaguely. 
“Yes; but it doesn’t really matter ‘in the 


hap- 
“5 


least how I knew it, What matters is that 


you're in trouble. What do you need to get 
you out of it?” 

“Money,” declared Pillbeck, his eyes 
wandering. 

“How much?” asked Kate. 

“One thousand nine hundred and twenty 
dollars,” he replied. 

Her movth fell — 
closed it he was halfway down the block, 
and before she recovered sufficiently to turn 
and reénter the house he was approaching 
the building which sheltered the legal es- 
tablishment headed by his cousin. Mr. 
Buck would doubtless have enjoyed forcing 
Mr. Loftus to cool his heels in the outer 
office for half an hour, but was not given 


the chance. Pill encircled the waist of the | 


boy who started to announce him and by a 
peculiar gyration passed through the rail 
wicket as the boy passed out. 

“Good morning—er—Pill,” said Mr. 
Buck, not troubling to veil his annoyance. 

“‘Good morning, Beck,” replied Mr. Lof- 
tus, and promptly plunged into what he 
had to say. 

“Let me see if I have seized the 
this extraordinary tale,’’ said Mr. 
minutes later. 
tip to tip, leaned back in his mah 
swivel chair and passed his shifty gaze bac 
and forth across Pill’s face. ‘You say you 


oints of 
uck ten 


Before she had | 





He placed his stubby fingers | 


are the nominal owner of sixteen carloads, | 


or one hundred and ninety-two thousand 


dozen eggs, at an initial and subsequent | 


cost to 
twenty ollars, lus commissions.” 

“Right,” said Pill. 

“You have sunk all your funds in this 
venture, including over a year’s accumu- 
lation of the patrimony left exclusively to 

ou by our common Grandmother Pillbeck. 
va now come to me with a cool request 


ou of sixty-seven hundred and | 
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SELCARS 


v* WELL BUILT oT CARX_ 


ARIGHT-IN-LIND 


SIXES and POURS Rosia 


reveals that this Eucar Eight-in-Line sedan 
ifications other eights costing 

s more. Write the 

to the nearest Excar showroom for folder which makes 

ives you interesting facts an a 

new development in the motor car industry. 

ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY, Elkhart, Indiana 


Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 
Dealers: Write for ELCAR Proposition. 
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Evening Worth? 


1—D°, T stop to figure up. We don’t 
really want to know. We simply 
want to tell you what they can be worth. 
Let’s illustrate by telling the story of 
Finkel of Indiana: 


Mr. Chas. F. 


$1.50 or More an Hour Extra 


Six years ago Mr. Finkel was teach- 
ing on a small salary, and contin- 
ually worrying for fear of “a rainy 
day.” The rainy day came. But 
he was prepared. He had mane 
in the savings ah to meet all 
obligations, money which he had 
earned jin his spare time as our 
subscription representative for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. \n one evening from 


RARER HET 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


379 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please tell me, but without obligation, how I may 


Indeed I would like more money. 
earn it. 


Name 
Street 


City 


Mr. Chas, E. Finkel 
Indiana 


5 to 7.30, for example, he earned 
an even $5.00! 

“ Listening in” is great fun. Hunt- 
ing a six letter word meaning cat 
is diverting. A good movie is worth 
the price of admission. But radios, 
movie tickets, even cross-word books 
cost money. To earn the money— 
easily, pleasantly, without experi- 
ence—for these and other wants, 
there’s no better offer than the one 
this coupon will bring you. 
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The tools of national service 


The American people lead the world in the efficiency of industry. 
Who can say what part of their success is due to the superior im- 
plements they use? This much we know. They have the world’s 
best telephone system as an instrument cf communication, and 
they use it without parallel among the racesof theearth. To this 
end our telephone service must be equipped with proper tools. 

The toole of management. Bell System executives, rising 
from the ranks of those who. know telephony, must share our 
responsibility to the public, most of whom are telephone users, 
shareholders or workers. 

The tools of service. The national, two-billion-dollar Bell 
System, handling fifty-eight million telephone calls a day, must 
be enlarged and extended while in use. 

The tools of forecast. We must continue to know the rapid 
and complex growth of communities and make provision in 
advance, a9 that the telephone will be ready when needed. 

The tools of supply.. The Western Electric Company, our 
manufacturing and purchasing department, its factories manned 
by 40,000 workers, assures us that extension of facilities need 
never be interrupted. 

We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, of every- 
thing else, in order to continue serving the American people. 
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‘Sell Tuiloring. 


Earn $75 per Week and up 


Selling fine tailored-to-order all-wool suits at $31.50 


ca your hair, Se 
cut haircut. You need it 
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for the sum of nineteen hundred and 
twenty dollars in order to enable you to 
send my Frag mea earned money after your 


one & 7 4 Pe 
Pill. “Try and get this 
Pi It would cost you sixty- 
dred and twenty Pe to go out 
and Tempe pap ard carloads of De- 
cember eggs at the market. I can’t transfer 
my convent Se ee eee but I can 
you have it by a gentlemen’s agreement. 
As for me, I’m down and out, but I know 
eggs are going to boom the minute the pres- 
ent excitement is over. The dope says they 
are, and so does a hunch of mine, as strong 
as a Percheron stallion. What I say to you 
is > pe ut up nineteen hundred and twenty 
dollars and I'll sign over my title. In other 
words, you have a chance to buy my equity 
of almost seven thousand for less than two 
thousand. If go down, you lose it. But 
for every cent they rise above the present 
abeurd price, you stand to make exactly 
one hundred per cent on your investment. 
Is it worth the risk, or isn’t it?” 

On every possibl le occasion Mr. Buck 
perenne h f as being utterly op- 
posed to gambling, but experience had 
taught him that not to follow his despised 
cousin’s imaginative hunches was to slap 
Providence in the face. Then there - 
that word “equity”; to buy an equit 
anything at from one-fourth to one-t ied 
its value could scarcely be called nies. 
He licked his lips nervously and a cold 
gleam half lighted his o; opaque eyes. 

“As I understand it,” he rasned, 
buying something which is no lon 
use to I mean that should the pur- 
chase chance to turn out advantageously, 
I should not be under the slightest obliga- 
tion to you. Is that assumption correct?” 

“It is,” confirmed Pill. 

“In that case I shall hand you my check 
in exchange for a written assurance that 
you will deliver the proceeds of the transac- 
tion to me as soon as realized.” 

“Make it payable to A. B. Hunnock & 
Co., please,” said Pill, as he himself wrote 
out "and signed a transfer of his rights. 


“Tam 
r of any 
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Twenty minutes later he was offering the 
Old Man Mr. Buck’s certified’ check in the 
sum of nineteen hundred and twenty dol- 


iars. 

“What's that for?” demanded A. B. 

“To cover,’ stammered Pill. “Has 
there been another drop or did you sell me 
out before my hour was up? 

4 “ys do you never read the Fane 
asked A. B. hogy ge pA 


your eye over that.” an peeent at a cap- 
tion over a Chicago date 

“Baked E ew Chicago ” read 
Pillbeck. ‘ night’s fifty-t otioaw 


dollar fire has increased in price since it was 
learned that the heat was so great as to 
destroy an enormous quantity of eggs 
stored next door in Warehouse Number 2 
of the Chicago Merchanting Board. Cer- 
tain of the stray waifs of the Windy City 
are gainers, however, as they have been 
introduced to a new dainty, namely, baked 


“CF itbeck read no further; instead, he 
turned his eyes to the blackboard, where he 
saw only one item: 

“Dec ref stds 2814.” 

“Close me out at the market, A. B.,” he 
murmured, folding Mr. Buck’s useless check 
into little squares and thrusting it absent- 
mindedly into the small fob pocket i in the 
waist band of his trousers. ‘I'll take my 
profit and run.’ 

‘Good boy,”” commended A. B. 

Half an hour later Mr. Loftus received 
a draft for eleven thousand and forty dol- 
lars, net. He indorsed it to the order of 
Pillbeck Buck. Searching his pockets he 
found ten cents, three of which he invested 
in a stamped envelope at the branch post 
office around the corner. Seven cents re- 
mained, giving him a choice between a cup 
of coffee and the ferry. He chose the ferry. 

“Well,” he remarked smilingly to him- 
self as he leaned over the rail me | watched 
the lazy water crawl by, “it was a faster 
ride than this. Great stuff, eggs.” —- 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
stories by Mr. Chamberlain. The third will appear 
in an carly issue. 
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Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 


1, Card Record Systems 
Standard and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 
2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic Index, Alpha- 
betic, Geographic, Numeric, 
Subject, ancl the Kussell Index. 


3. Equipment, wood and steel 
Card and Piling cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 
4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 
5. Specialised Departments 


Bank, Insurance, Public Ree- 
ords, Library and Educational. 


6 Special Services 
Analysis, Indexing, Statistical, 


& 


No blind alleys in this ledger 


direct, well-marked routes to each account save 
as much as 50% in bookkeeping time 


O longer is it necessary for book- 
keepers togrope through ponder- 
} ous ledgers. No longer do they 
Ree have to flop and reflop endless 
pages. No longer need rumpled, crumpled 
ledger sheets hinder their seeking fingers. 


For, with the L. B. Card ledger, the 
bookkeeper’s hand darts directiy to the 
account card desired. 





A well-marked highway to every account 


The L. B. Card ledger is vertically ar- 
ranged. All guide tabs stand up clear 
and visible—a well-marked highway to 
every account. The bookkeeper can 
now locate, post to, and replace an 
account card in the time it took just to 
locate the name in an old-style ledger. 


This saving in time is so marked that, 
timeand time again, L. B. Card ledgers have 
saved 10%, 30%, and even 50% of the 
bookkeeping time formerly required. 


Time-saving is but one of the notable 
economies effected by the L. B. Card 
ledger. Altogether there are six convinc- 


ing reasons why it will produce econo- 
mies impossible with old-style ledgers. 


Six definite advantages 

1. Saves time—from 10% to 50% of 
bookkeeper’s time in posting accounts. 

2. Saves floor space—from 10% to 50% 
of the valuable space formerly used. 

3. Is adaptable to machine or hand posting. 

4. Has greater flexibility —a dead account 
can be removed or a new account added 
in two seconds. 

5. Uses L. B. Ledger cards —Cards made 
in dozens of forms and sizes, of stock de- 
signed especially for card tedger work. 

6. Is housed in L. B. Ledger trays or desks, 
equipped with every refinement for 
ease and speed in handling accounts. 


Business has been quick to realize the 


savings the L. B. Card ledger affords. - 


Already tens of thousands of business 
firms and banks, in adopting it, have 
effected definite bookkeeping economies. 


Send for this booklet 


If your bookkeepers are still groping 
through old-style ledgers there is time- 
waste in your office. Send for interesting 
free booklet No. 711, which explains in 
detail the economies the L. B. Card ledger 
effects. 

Better still, ask for an actual demon- 
stration at one of our convenient 
branch offices. Consult your phone book. 


Home Office: 230 Albany Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. Salesrooms: Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, Lon- 
don, Paris and in 52 cities of the United States, 
England and France. 


Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, 
llion; N. Y., New Orleans, and London, Eng. 


Library Bureau 


Card Ledgers for Every Business 
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Have you thought that silk 
is used in the making of 
fine hosiery solely because 
of the shimmering elegance 
of its texture? Phoenix uses 
the choicest of silks because 
it must have the stoutest of 
all strands for the making of 
hosiery whose elegance must 
endure to the end of many 
miles of strenuous service. 
Sturdiness first, then ele- 
gance—these two important : 
things make Phoenix the <<¢& 


: AG ’ \ yf £= \}) : 
popular hosiery of the world. AL) wes 
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P¥incipal uses 
» of Bon Ami— 


‘for cleaning and 
polishing 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Aluminum Ware 
Fine Kitchen Utensils ° 
White Woodwork ; ae, 
Glass Baking Dishes 7 et? Pd 
Windows Es ay . 

Mirrors - 
Tiling ue 
White Shoes a Se ie: 
The Hands 
Linoleum and 


Congoleum 
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N just a twinkling my stove will be as shining and 
bright as new.”’ 
Just rub a damp cloth over the cake. Apply a thin lather 


all over the white enamel and nickel. When it dries, take a 
clean, soft cloth and polish it off. That’s all there is to it! 


How clean and white the enamel is—how sparkling and 
lustrous the nickel. Nothing but Bon Ami works so easily 
and so quickly. It doesn’t scratch or roughen the hands. 


Most housekeepers are never without both the Cake and 
Powder forms of this ‘‘good friend.’’ Read the list of uses 
above and you'll understand why. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 











Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 


*“Hasn’t Scratched Yet’ 








California S 


New lone 
For Entire Days 


HE thrill of health, a clear brain, 

clear ideas easily expressed, con- 
vincing to others as they are to you, 
arguments that bring just the effect 
you want. 

Efficiency like this every day means 
fast progress in a year—the kind that 
brings success im youth with time to 
enjoy it. 

One way is to keep the physical 
machine in trim. Details of success in 
business, such as diet are thought im- 
portant by such men. 


Fruit every day for breakfast. 
Oranges for vitamines—they are rich 
in them. 

Also for valuable fruit-acids and 
salts. 

For these are rare natural appetiz- 
ers and digestive aids. 

They help to release the full 
amount of nourishment from other 


foods. 
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Uniformly Good 


So oranges are not merely good 
food in themselves. They increase the 
efficiency of entire meals. 

Men’s vim depends mainly not on 
the food they eat but on that which 
they digest—assimilate—and oranges 
help that assimilation. 

So this fruit is of real importance. 
Don’t think of it merely as something 
that you /ike. 

Eat it regularly each morning for 
two reasons—because you like it and 
because of what it does for you. 

Although known as “acid fruit” 
oranges have an a/ka/ine reaction in 
the blood, so are an aid in overcoming 
and preventing the condition known 
as acidosis. 

You can get delicious oranges fresh 
the year ‘round by asking for “ Sun- 
kist.”” 

Make these good oranges your 
breakfast habit. Try it for thirty 
days and note the good results. 
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California Oranges 
are Easy to Peel, 
Slice and Separate. 
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Look For This Machine 
It is being distributed by the 
growers of Sunkist oranges and 
lemons to enable soda fountains to 
more quickly and conveniently make 
for you pure, wholesome orangeade 
and lemonade. 
The soda fountains using the Sun- 
kist Electric Fruit Juice Extractor le 










serve real orangeade and real lemon- 
ade made to your order from the 
fresh fruit. 

Watch for this machine—it 
is your visible assurance of purity. 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 

Dept. 101, Loe Angeles, California 
















